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Several circumstances have conspired to keep back the present 
publication, and now it is presented, we confess we are not altoge« 
ther satisfied with its appearance, for although it will be found 
more than usually correct as regards the printing &c., larger t3^e 
and thicker paper would have been more acceptable ; yet small ad 
the present work appears to be, and it is assuredly very portable, 
there is maitter siifficient in it, had we understood the art of book 
printing, to fill out two of the usual London volumes. 
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** When at the first I took my pen in hand, 
** Thus for to write, I did not aoderstand 
'* That I at all should make a little book. 

** Neither did I but vacant seasons spend 

« In this my scribble : nor did I intend 

" But to divert myself in doing this, 

** From worser thoughts, which make me do amissL 

** Thus I set pen to paper with delight, 

<■ And quickly had my thoughts in black and white^ 

'* For having now my method by the end, 

** Still as I pulled, it came ; and so I penn'd 

** It down ; until it came at last to be, 

' For length and breadth, the bigness which you see." 
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, When I scribbled off the first chapter of the following work, 
I had little idea of the length to which it would run ; and still less, 
that I should now be writing a prefieu^ to a goodly-sized volume. 
Haying been favored with some share of the public attention, I 
must now ask for a little more, while I tell enough of the birth 
and parentage of the present volume^ to accredit the statements 
therein contained. 

I have passed a great part of my life in India, and witnessed 
quite my share of the stirring scenes of the last twenty years : 
the history and statistics of this country had long been a fiivorite 
study and iiecreatioa ; a labor of love, . to which I returned with 
fresh interest when less congenial avocations had suspended the 
pnrsuit. .In my vanity I fancied I knew something of the status 
of our Indian empire, yet at that very time I was not aware that 
the " Army of the Indus," when it reached Liidianft in 1838, 
would make its very next ipardi in th^ Lfthaur territory. I have 
since met with men, long resident in <he North- Western Provinces, 
and not generally ill-informed, who did not know that the Sikh 
Government had any dominions south of the SuUuj, and as may 
be supposed, still more ignorant of afiairs on the other side of that 
river. 

The consideration of this ignorance was working in my mind, 
without either the thought of authorship or leisure for it, when, 
one evening, sitting at home, and reading a recent work on India 
which had become popular, though not very original or profoimd, 
the notion, " and I too am a painter," came into my mind, and 
tqldng up a sheet of paper, I scribbled off the first chapter of Bella- 
sis. A friend who was by, read and approved; and with this en- 
couragement two or three more chapters were soon written. 
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There is seldom a long step between writing and publishing ; 
*' The Adventurer in the Panjftb" appeared in the Ddhi Gazette g 
the Editor asked for more, and more, and more— and thus was the 
Adventurer led on, step by step; Bellasis himself and his personal 
adventures being purely fictitious, but the slight story serving as a 
vehicle to convey some illustrations of the bender, its people, and 
rulers. * 

A few words, to distinguish tad from fiction in the following 
pages, may not be amiss. My persoBol knowledge of Ldhaur hard- 
ly exceeds what is assigned to Bellasis, in the first chapter, but a 
brief vieli^ givesf life and reAhty to ideas with which the mind has 
previoui^y beto fantLMtr. Ktegr&I hst^e not seen, but I took 
mudbi pains to acq^iire the informiati6n requisite io give a ^thfujf 
picture 6f that remarkable jdacie. R&j K6t is entirely im agina r y ; 
I^wislied to dieseribe Ryiftsd, a stronghold belonging to Baja Dhy- 
tA Sing'lr, but not being able to dollebt materials for a coitect des« 
cription, I invented a name, and imagined a place, such as might 
give an ides of the power of the Bjb^ and of the means at hia 
disposal* 

In ^e endeavoi^ of Bdkeis feat the gdod of his snbjects, I 
wished to sketdi what I know to have bete attempted, in another 
quajfter, for a peo^e as w3d and m^ralcticable' as those of Kdt 
E4ngr& : the character of the hero himself wiis suggested by in- 
tercourse with some oi the foreign olfiters in Ranjifs Servite. 
though he is not intended to r^resent any one of them. Chdnd 
Khdn is: meant to personate' an intdigent Native, with whom I 
have had a* good deal of intenx>urse ; though I hope no such fate 
as that of the Multftnl aWaits my little friend, as I am not awiire 
of his having donls any thing tomciit it. 

The characters who bear real names, are intended as portraits ; 
many of the incidents they figure in are real, though not occurring 
exactly at &e times and places here assigned to them. What is 
put into the moulii of the Mahdrdjah is ahnost' all imaginary, but 
many of the conversati6ns with Aztztidin reaUy took place. 
For the romance of the story, the sole fact on which it rests is^ 
that the Chief of Kftngri had daughters, one of whom was sought 
by Raja DhyAn Singh, and that the &ther indignantly refused 
what he considered' a degrading alliance. 
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The liistorical passages are chiefly taken fromForster, Malcolm, 
Frinsep, and Bnmes, and I once for aU acknowledge how largely I 
have used these authorities, too frequently, indeed, to admit of re- 
ference at every place. Some few fetcts rest on native authority, 
and with the above are interwoven notes, taken at different times, 
in the course of 'much opportunity for observation. 

litde remains for the author to disclose, or the reader to know. 
The Adventurer makes no pretension to laboured disquisition or 
folio learning, professing only to give some popular outlines of an 
interesting trac^ that has hitherto been littie explored. 
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« T%e readO' it eautionednot tdhetoo euriotu.--T/ thefruii he good^ U nuUUrt 
^ViOtfi'OM what ineUha$ham gu^nd.—A SoUUer offbrtunt deMoHbtd.'^Ufi 
**anddM^arUu^imd nmo eity^OrkiUal Hif^itUrodw^mn.'^ThM t^td to S 
^ M9march*9fMm'.^Bose8 arena to U gathered wUhma encomUering thorm. 



.<' The old Sirddr 



** Holds for his court a high durbSr ; 

« Summons each yassal and each friendt 

« And bids hil^ gallant sons attend. 

^ The turbaned Sikhe, a wiry bandy 

'* Flock at their aged chiers command i * 

<■ With eagle eye, and bearing bold* 

*■ Polished armour, chains of gold ; 

^ Unshorn looks that ample lie, 

** Slender spears, that quiveriilg fly ; 

** Costly shawls and broidered vests, 

^ Beards that float tipon their breasts ; 

^ Stately camels decked with shells, 

<* Prandng steeds, and tinkling bells ; 

** All the sounds and sights that vie 

tt In pomp of eastern chivalry." 

From cm ur^vJ^ked Pioenu 
'< When FaMn and Sikh engage 
« Deadly is the strife they wage-^ 
*• 'Twizt the Moslem and the Sikhi 
^ Hollow is the tmoe, and weak. 
'< When bigotry goes hand in hand 
" With mutual wrong and shame ; 
•< Treaties are but ropes of sand, 
^ 8traw8| to bind the flame V* 

J)9Ua. 

Who was my fether, or who my mother, signifies Kttle t enoagh» 
that after some stirring experiences in other quarters of the worlds 
I fomid myself, on the 5th May, 1830, a Colonel in the service of 
Maharajah Ranjtt Singh, My rise was sudden, and my military ex- 
perience perhaps scarcely entitled me to command men old enough 
to be my father ; but, with the Maharajah, as with more civilized 
Monarchs, rank did not go by proved merit. It matters not a 
straw to my readers, who or what t am ; but I will let them into 
oxie secret, that I am not what I call myself. If, for personal or" 
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famil^r reasons, I adopt a " nom de gaerre/' what b that to the 
world? And, if aU my facts are not found to be sober realities 
take my word for it they have a deeper foundation in 
truth than the narratives of most travellers. "With this brief pre* 
face I beg the reader to know me as Colonel Bellasis, a gentleman 
travelling for recreation and excitement, but not above taking ser- 
vice should a ^Kvourable opening offer ; one who, however adverse 
his fortunes may have been, feels that nature intended him for 
something, and who sees no reason, after George Thomas (a) 
made for himself a principality, and Perron, De Boigne and others, 
rode over princes, why a nook in the temple of Fame should not 
be accessible to him ; or why, while ready to take his chance in 
the roughest sea, some rude but friendly blast should not lodge 
him in a haven. To win such fortune, I bore about one of the 
most powerful tidismans, for I was reckless of chance, and no mb- 
giving or calculation ever withheld me from seizing what seemed 
a favorable juncture. To aspire was my nature^ and I was ready 
to perish n^er than Call. 

When my stoiy commences, I was « tall, erect figure, standing 
«z feet in my shoes ; and if I wanted beard and moustache to win 
me favor with the Sikhs, stiH I had broad shoulders, a slender 
waist, and a dauntless air. I moreover, could use a sword and 
manage a horse, with any man : these were natural tastes, culti- 
vated as qualifications for the course in which I delighted to pass 
my days. 

Where I had been born and educated, I mean to keep to my- 
self ; I have not been a soldier of fortune without learning that 
least said is soonest mended ; and among orientals secrecy and 
gravity are the prime element^ of wisdom ; nor is a dash of mys* 
tery without its interest all over the world. 

On entering the Panjib, I introduced myself as a " Wilftytt/* 
a word of pretty wide signification, especially among a people 
who are not very nice geog^phers. Aware of the consequence of 
a first unpression, I made my entr^ at Lfthaur, mounted on an 
excellent horse, whose every nerve and fibre was of iron ; defying 
all other controul, he was gentle as a lamb in my hands, obeying 
the slightest monition of voice or limb ; Ch^dA had been my 
companion in many an hour of labour and peril, and had stood my 
friend in many a time of need ; after the rough 'simple habits we 
^had been used to, my steed must have felt almost as much surpiis* 
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vi tti myself, at bia own gay saddle-doth^ and &e rich mioitle that 
I had thrQwn round me, though it was one of the hottest months 
in the year. My suite was small, but complete, each of my at- 
tendants was mounted on a stout yab^ ; five horse-keepers ran by 
our side, and aU bore the air of ease, good care and plenty. Our 
arms were plain, but all, especially my own, well finished and handy. 
Such was the impression caused by our appearance, that as we en- 
tered Lldiaur by the TuksU gateway, we were greeted with many a 
'' shabash V " wah I Farangl f '* Qhanga ghoda I" '< khih 
jgwan V 

My way (&), or rather the loss of my way, led me through the 
whole town ; for though I had enquired what entrance conducted 
most directly to the suburb I was bound for, no one that I asked 
seemed to know. Indeed, throughout the Panjftb, there is this 
ignorance or apathy as to the route to be pursued no one appears 
acquainted with the direct road, if that term be applicable to the 
pathways that intersect the country ; and the loss of an hour in 
finding one's way in a single march, seems a matter of no account. 
The entrance of the Town from the north-west is picturesque and 
pleasing ; even at the commencement of the hot season there was 
a green hue about the banks of the R&vi, contrasting starongly 
with the huge town in its immediate vicinity. Within the city 
there is little novel to those who have sojourned in the east ; but 
with all its pomp and wealth, and it has both, there is a mushroom 
aspect about it, bespeaking rather the entrenched camp, than the 
dty built for duration. In fact it is only the second halting place 
of the Sikh hordes who have over-run the FanjUb ; Amritsir b^ 
ing their head-quarters. Long before their time, however, lAhaut 
was a town of note. Thrice has it been desolated ; Nftdir and Ahr 
mad Sh6ih each in turn carried destruction through its ancieat 
halls, its dwellings of centuries ; and the merciless Sikks complet- 
ed the work, so that when Maharajah Ranjit Singh made it the 
seat of his ^Government, he had almost to found the dty anew* 
Out of thirty-six of the old town divisions only six now remain : 
tbey are endrded by a strong and handsome wall, endosin|p 
also some new ground, and forming a sweep of four Aof— -an arm*^ 
ed enclosure not often rivalled. This wall is throughout the 
greater part of its extent, fronted by a fausse braye and a deqp, 
thoughnarrow ditch ; there are twelve gates and as many wicket% 
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%aeh of the former' having* a double entrance, so that if any adver- 
carjr did force the outer gate, he must pass through a flanking fire 
before reaching the second. The parapets of the main work could 
be easily knocked oyer, but those of the feusse braye, hai^g 
no command, could scarcely Be battered, except from the crest 
of the glacis. This rough sketch of the works I by no means pro- 
less to be strictly accurate, though it is not intentionally otherwise. 
I giye my impressions as received on that first morning of my en» 
trance, when, in fact, I saw as much if not more of the town, than 
in all my future service. 

Emerging from the narrow streets, (not quite so narrow, how- 
«ver« as those of Kibul or H6r4t) I left the city by the MocM 
gate ; and what a change of scene 1 Before me lay a ruined mass 
of Mosque9« Palaces, and Tombs, relics of a former age ; their mu- 
tilated fragments looking even more grim, from the grotesque in- 
IJermixtare of Indo-European buildings and gardens, the residences 
of foreigners in Ranjit's service. But if I go on much longer 
describing, the reader will be as weary as I was. While I conti- 
nued to thread my way under a burning sun, to a garden house* 
which, through the kindness of a native friend, had been placed at 
my service, I almost unconsciously uttered aloud the thoughts that 
the scene suggested, '' a day or an hour sufficed to destroy all this, 
but even the genius of the wonderful man, who reigns in the Pan- 
|4b, has not been able in twenty years to restore the appearance of 
vitality, much less to put breath and strength into the ruined capi- 
tal." My. soliloquy was interrupted by a little, good natured, 
{lert-looking Moslem, who civilly saluted me as he rode along side, 
f Ah, Sahib, you are an Amir, I perceive it by your thoughts ; 
you cannot look unmoved on the scene before you. But you call 
ma ruler a great man ; is it greatness to destroy the shelter of 
the poor man, in order to build up lofty abodes for the rich ? All 
that you have seen in the new town is the produce of plunder, of 
.oppression,, of doubly-dyed tyranny. The cost of the walls had 
been defrayed atlJie expense of one wealthy merchant of Amritsir» 
whose hoards have been taken, nominally to pay the workmen, but 
in &ct to fill the purses of the supervisors." " What you say, my 
friend,*^ replied I, ** can hardly be true ; but at any rate, who 
made you or me the Maharajah's judge ? He is vicegerent here, 
and win have to answer hereafter to him who made him Monarch. 
~S&dl says, * the smoke of the poor ma&'s heart goes up to 
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Jieaven,' and so it is ; fifty years will level all distinctions, and 
then, as the same Poet says, ' what matters it to die on a silken 
pillow, or on the cold earth ?' " " The Sahib is a poet and a phi- 
losopher," rephed my friend; " if my lord will pjermithis serrant. 
he will he in attendance, and, perchance, may make himself 
useful." 

I liked the man's alert, intelligent air, and as we now had 
reached the garden house I was in search of, I desired him, as I 
alighted, to attend at the third watch of the day. 

Having seen to my good horse's fare, and the comfort of mj 
^edthfiil followers, I refreshed myself with hathing, and then 
breakfEUBted on a thick, dry chapati, and a cup of Eau Sucr6e, qfg^fji,^ 
a beverage which in my travels had with me taken the place of 
every other. I then dispatched my principal attendant with a 
flowery epistle, accompanied with the offering of a handsome gold 
watdi, to faqir A^ddin (c) on^ of the favourites of the Ma- 
harajah, Scarcely had I done this, and stretched myself on the chdr^ 
pai to rest, when my friend of the morning, who now made him- 
self known as Chdnd KMn was announced. He was ntounted on 
a horse of good bloody which he managed with a half-jaunty, half- 
militoy air. His whole appearance gave me the idea of what £ 
canfrmcy Amir Kh^'s (d) Sirdars to have been, half-gentle* 
man, half-rogoe, mingling in his person both the accomplishments 
of the soldier and civilian, Ch^d KMn wore a tightly-fitting^ 
but high turban of white muslin, pmjamahs of Mult^ silk, 
red with a white stripe — a vest of white flowered muslin, and « do* 
paUa of the yellow Bah&wulpoor Khegf or twilled silk. He ac- 
costed me with" atddm edaikum, ahwdl buhhair 0$t ?" and his air 
had all the affection of a friend and familiarity of an old acquaint- 
ance. I was not prepared fnr this, and looked rather puzzled. 
'* The Sahib is surprised, the master of favour is not displeased at 
his servient ?" '* No my friend ; but we of the west do not give 
Qur confidence <hi an hour's acquaintance." " My lord says truly ; 
every country has its customs ; and the men of K&bul, among 
whom I perceive by his^ accoutrements and speech my lord has 
dwelt, are ready with a word or a blow. Their hearts, like those 
of their mistresses, are easily excited to good or evil." " Your 
speech is strange, my fiiend," I rephed, " who, or what are you ?" 
" In a word, my lord, I am an adventureri free of the world ; I am 
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a PatAdn, originally from K&bul, and for some generaticfAS ' 
my ancestors have served the Chiefe of Multlin. My father 
died by the side of Muzafiar Khdn, in defending his fortress 
against the one-eyed Sikh ; when after a six month's defence, Mul- 
tdn fell to Ranjit Singh; and my country wa& no longer an abode 
for me." I followed the heir of my Prince into captivity. The 
allowance granted to Sarfar&z Khftn scarcely fimiishes food 
andraiment for his household; how then are his retainers to sub- 
sist? A few of the bolder spirits manage to hang on; ostensibly 
we eat his bread, we are protected by his name; and, one of us 
being Baipari, and another having taken the PahtU, we 
profess to eke our means by trade. Under this guise, I will 
not conceal from my lord, that we levy contributions on the slpoilen 
of our land. The ratycU, the traveller, the merchant, or the true 
behever, we touch not; but what mercy should the dogs of Sikhs 
expect at our hands f' Here my informant laid his hand on his ial* 
foar^ and excited by his feelings, raised his voice beyond the cau« 
tious and confidential tone in wnich he had been speaking: he 
paused, and I enquired, " And do you not thus put your own lives 
in peril? Does the Maharajah keep so bad a watch over his sub- 
jects ?" "We have friends at court," reiplied Chind KhAn, 
" and we are cautious; when possible we perform our work secret- 
ly, and never shed blood except in self-defence, to put a witness 
out of the way : our dress is that of the accursed Sikhs, which is 
in itself a pass." "But," said I, " can you with the costume as- 
sume the air and features of so peculiar a race ?" " Most people be- 
lieve not, and in this mistake lies part of our safety; but can a 
person of the Sahih^s discernment suppose that a people composed 
of the off-scouring of all other tribes, have not as much difference 
in their features as in their castes ? uo to the bazar, take any 
dirty, naked lucha, ts^ up his hair, give him a lofty turban and a 
clean vest ; comb out and lengthen his beard, and gird his loins 
with a yellow kamarhand ; put a clumsy sword by his side,' and a 
long spear in his cowardly hand; set him on a strong, bony, two- 
year-old horse, and you have a passable Sikh,** •' Truly you are 
plain enough spoken, my friend." " But not too much so, my lord; 
I see by your kindling eye, that you delight in a stirring life; and 
could we count you and your bold party of our band, you would 
soon learn the secrets of our trade ; my lord looks astoni^ed at my 
' boldness, but I am safe in &e hands of an honest soldier." (e) " You 
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are, my friend, but you will not long be so, if you thus trust every 
traveller : however, as you are communicative, tell me a little of 
how politics stand at court ? Whose word and will are law ? Whose 
friendship is desirable? Who best understands the Maharajah? 
For, in return for your confidence, I may tell you that I am a can- 
didate for favour at court." Without hesitation Ch^d Khin 
gave me a ** catalogue raisonn6*' of all the employes ; plentiful- 
ly bespattering them all with dirt, and giving a triple portion to 
those followers of the prophet wholserved the infidel tyrants. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Khalifa 
Niiriidin, brother of the faqir AzMcKn ; nothing daunted, 
my friend sat on while the preliminary speeches passed -between 
the new visitor and myself, and then rose and took his leave. 

The Khalifa ( y) is a wily, oily-&ced man ; Imet him with as 
many flowers of eloquence as he bestowed on me, and while he 
hoped that this new bud of friendship would ripen into golden 
fruit, 1 trusted that the flag of my prosperity would be unfurled in 
the simshine of his Excellency's favour. We then came to mat- 
ters of business, and I soon made it worth the Khalifats while to 
imderstand the necessity of introducing me to the Mahdrdjah. 

The next day but one was fixed for my appearance at court ; 
attired and attended as when I entered Ldhaur, I proceeded to the 
palace. Before arriving there, I met Ritojit hunself, returning 
from his morning's ride, and much as I had heard of the insignifi- 
cance of his first appearance, it startled me ; the more so, perhaps, 
from the contrast it presented to the wiry and athletic forms that 
surrounded himt He rode gracefully, on a handsome active horse, 
and was followed by his principal Sirdars, each with his siUcen chaU 
ha carried by a runnmg footman, and the whole cortege followed 
by an escort of five hundred well mounted horsemen and as many 
foot ; they consisted of all tribes and castes, SikhSj PaihanSy 
Hindus, Gurkhas, Sfc, all gaily attired in scarlet -and yellow 
fiHk, the cavalry, sitting in high peaked saddles, and armed to the 
teeth with matchlock, pistol, blunderbuss, sword and spear ; the 
otliers more lightly, but still efficiently armed : some few Akdlis 
too were present, conspicuous by their high blue turbans> ^dled 
with quoits ; but more so, by their wild, maniac look, and insolent 
gestures. On seeing me approach, some of these hailed me with 
curses and abuse, but A^ttdin sent one of his orderlies to draw 
me oflT, 
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As the train approached the entrance to the Shilimlb: (g) gar- 
dens, the cavalry filed off, leaving the Maharajah, with his train, 
followed by the running footmen to pass through a lane, formed 
Vy a regunent of his newly-formed infantry, who received him with 
presented arms. I was kept at the gate for some minutes after the 
Maharajah had entered ; and while thus detained, many of the 
soldiers broke their ranks and crowded round me ; some gazed 
respectfully at my train and accoutrements, but more remarked 
with a sneer on my want of beard, and my half-enropean costume. 
Some of the horsemen also drew up, and were more especially inso- 
lent : one of them, Nand Singh, second in command of one of 
the newly raised cavalry corps, (a scoundrel with whom I soon 
became better acquainted,) was the. most forward ; he was a smart, 
active young man, with a bold and dissolute cast of countenance ; 
he commenced caracoling his spirited little nag in circles closer 
and closer round me, half muttering, half chaunting a ribbald 
Bong. As he neared me, I warned him that my horse kicked ; to 
this he deigned no answer, but after a little rode tilt by, grazing 
me, as if accidentally, with his steel clad shoulder. I touched the 
rein of my good steed, gave him half a turn, pressed him with my 
sword hand the veriest trifle on the loins, and with one tremendous 
kick he sent Nand Singh, horse and all, head over heels. A 
dozen swords were instantly drawn, and as many matchlocks pre- 
sented at me, but my four stout followers closed around ; and with- 
out affecting to believe my adversaries in earnest, I calmly express- 
ed a hope that the fallen man was not hurt, regretting that he 
should not have taken my caution, and avoided my horse's heels. 
Whether owing to our firm aspect or to the royal vicinity, I know 
not ; but the by-standars held off and treated us with vastly more 
eivility during the few remaining minutes that I was kept waiting : 
and they looked with much curiosity when an or orderly of 
the Prince's, came to tell me I was summoned to the darbar. 
When ushered in, I found the monarch seated in a golden chair, 
surrounded by about a dozen of his ministers ; several reporters were 
in the distance, catching every word, and noting it in the " court 
circul^^" for transmission to every comer of the empire. As I 
entered, the Maharajah half arose, and greeted me with much 
courtesy ; my nazar of a hundred-and-one rupees was removed, 
and I was told to be seated on the farsh, or cai^et, near his Ma- 
jesty ; my own name and my father's, my place of births and my 
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• 
age, were asked and UM, and it was explained that thoagh a 

ufUayH I was aot an Englishman. I was then asked what I 

knew? what I could do ? and what I wanted ? all in a hraath ; and 

my reply was to the effect, that I could do any thing, was ignorant 

of nothing, and having heard the fame of the King, was eome j 

from a far country to offer my services. " You speak Persian ?" 

'* Yes, I have been some time in Persia ?" " Can you build a fort ? 

Can you cure a long-standing disease ? Can you cast a gun } Can 

you shoe a horse ? Can you mend my watch, whieh has stopped?" 

" All, through your Highnesses iqbal, is in the reach of mortal; 

and what other men have done, what should prevent Bellai^ 

from doing?" " Shdhba&h, faqir, he is d, bold jawan this 

friend of yours !" " He is, your Highness, but try him, and you 

will find his merits exceed his words ; the King of Mm, the 

Shah of Persia, the Amirs of Scinde, all asked him to join them 

as a brother ; but he would devote his sword to none, but the Lion 

of the Panjd.b." During this flourish iu my behalf, two nearly 

naked wretches were dragged in, caught in the act of pUfering at 

the garden gate ; they did not deny the charge, and the nose of 

one, and ears of the other were sentenced to be cut off. In as 

short a time as I can write it, the sentence was executed, and the 

euiprits, bleeding as they were, were driven out. " Sharp work, 

Bellasis," observed the King, as I looked after the mutilated 

thieves : " We do not take life, but we punish." My hefut 

sickened, and I ventured to remark that perhaps they were 

led on by hunger, A dozen voices stirred to hush me and 

the faqlr gave me an admonitory look. " Let him alone," 

said Ranjit, " I like plain speaking and he is h^tK nya jawdn^ 

Yon ride weU, I hear, friend ?" "I have strode a horse from my 

youth, your Highness." ** Well, you FarangU leap your horses. 

There is a fellow just entering who will shew you the way over 

that fence." I looked at t^e man pointed out, and recognized 

Nand Singh, who, as an acknowledged favorite, had been allowed 

to force his way in, probably to ascertain whether mention had 

been made of the fracas at the door. 1 saluted him gravely but 

poHtely, he returned the salaam with a half-surly, half defying air ; 

and we were all forthwith, Vazirs, Scribes, OmedwurSy Plain- 

tifis. Defendants and prisoners, bundled out to the garden. 

The Sikhs are indubitably bad horsemen ; however common 
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ft 
report may Sfty to the contrary : tlieir borses are «o hard worked^ 

fto scantily fedi and so badly bred, that they have no spirit for the 
rider to quell ; howerer Nand Singh was by profession a cko" 
luk 8(ni>ar, and at Ludiana had followed the hounds in the train 
of Bomt European he had there served. Delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of shewing off against me, he urged his horse to the fence 
pointed out by the Maharajah ; but the animal being tightly 
curbed and bitted, failed to clear the fence, insignificant as it was» 
and fell heavily with his rider ; I took the signal, gently touched 
Ghdnda with my heel, and springing over the barricade, wheeled 
round, and on my return, cleared both it and the body of my pros- 
trate foe. In another instant I was at the feet of the Maharajah i 
" Shahbdsh, Bellasis, you shall teach my Lancers. You are a Co- 
lonel now in my service, and shaU have a khilat on the spot. If 
you are but as bold in the field as in the garden, we shall soon be 
good friends. But tell me, what was this squabble at the gate ?" 
I related the transaction simply as it happened, and Eanjit re- 
plied ; " you look as if you spoke the truth, Bellasis ; Nand 
Singh has been made too much of ; and is ever daring in the 
wrong : besides, he shewed to day that he cannot ride. But you 
must be careful, my palace grounds are not the scene for a tumult, 
nor are my guards fit Bubjects for experiments as to the power of 
your horse's heels. A day shall be fixed for you again to attend, 
and you will then receive a purwanah of instalment in your new 
office, and instructions for your conduct. Your fortune is in the 
ascendant ; be prudent, and do not rashly mar it." 

The Maharajah expressed this counsel as much by signs and 
gestures as by words ; I signified my respectful ascent, and we 
all returned to the hall of audience. A khUat was then presented 
to me, consisting of eleven pieces, which included a horse and ac^ 
ooutrements, a sword, a pair of shawls, a pearl necklace, a shawi 
ehogha^ and two pieces of fine muslin ; the value of the whole 
amounting to eleven hundred rupees. These, with a bag contain- 
ing a thousand rupees, were delivered to my attendants, and I was 
dismissed. 

The words of the Maharajah were blunt, but his manner was 
mild and conciliating ; and even had I received less flattering 
marks of his favour I could have been at no loss to read the im- 
pression my reception had made on the courtiers, plainly written as 
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k waji in the eyes of all. Many who on my entrance had mutter- 
ed, " here's another Faringx" " hsive we not enough of thein 
already ?" " Do not Allard, Ventura, Avitable, Court, monopolize 
enough of the royal favour ?" and such like observations, now were 
silent, or with bland ges^es and fawning caresses pressed forward 
to offer their services and congratulations. I said little in reply, 
but civilly making: my way among them» took the road to my own J 
dwelling. 

NOTES.. \i 

(a> Whoever feels interested in itirring action, and in tradu^ iHiat mf^ be 
done by » rude, nneducated, and even dissipated man, ought to read Franklin^ 
life of George Thomas ; which, awkwardly as it is written, had strong atttac- 
tiona for me in my boyish daye. Peron, De Boigne, and some other French 
adventurers, were superior nxeo, and only wanted a favourable combination of 
drcumstanoes^ such as we found, to have anti(npated Britone in a Delhi empire. 

Qiy Cavalry guides are proverbially bad in India ; but let no one who loves 
his peao^, and prefers his own bed to a village charpdt, trust himself to the tend- 
er merdes of a Sikh aowar : for where it is possible to go wrongs he will be sure 
not to igo right. 

(c) Faqlr literally means beggar, and generally a religious mendicant. la 
ihia instance, however, it is used as a title of respect and is with Fir (a Samt) 
and other such titles often arrogated by men whose holiness or poverty lies only 
in the name*. 

(d) For the benefit of English readers, I may say, that Amir Khan was « 
FoASn adventurer, who, during Xhe first twenty years of the present centuiy, 
took a conspicuous part in the wars of Upper and Central India. Born of poor, 
but respectabie parents in the north of Kohilkuud, he commenced his career as 
A pcivate horseman in 1788. After serving first one Chief, then another, he ad** 
liered pretty steadily to the family of Juswant Bao Holkar until I818j just be- 
fore the battle of Mehidpoor, when he was gained over by the British, under 
guarantee of holding, unmolested,, hia possessions,, the value of which was about 
two hundred thousand pounds per annum. After this arrangement he reture4 
from public life, and was virtually a Prince in his own territoxy* 

(«) Chand Khan's openness may appear absurd and incredible ; but no one 
who has not tried, could believe the confidence with which Europeans, (especi- 
ally where they ace rare,) are treated by natives, who receive any encourage- 
ment : their honor is implicitly trusted, not to betray, even where they do not 
approve. The original of Chand Khan has told the author fSu^s almost as dan- 
gerous to himself, though not of exactly the same nature as those noted in the. 
text. 

(/) This title means a king, a cook, a tailor or a pedagogue. Not being «. 
successor of the Prophet, Nurudin (whose name means light of the faith), 
had no right to the first interpretation, and would probably have felt affronted at 
any one of the others. An interestiog mystery must therefore rest over the 
KhtJ^ha-ju TUi iaditldttal may ittoi a itriuDge medima tor Iseiiasit t» 
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«hoote, tor hlf iatrodnfldoQ at court, but the fonowinic letter tttw 3111. ii« 
/trd and Ventuxa ahews that a uch thingi have been. The tone adopted by mj 
herOb i* not predselj that of the Frenchman and Italian, but CTery man takef 
hii own high-iray or bye^way to gain his object. 

iTruntlattd/rom Prin$ep*B lift of Sanjit Singh, pogt 132.) 

TO an Hajbbtt tbx B;iifO. 
fiire,-— The favonn ihowered on ua by your Majesty since our arrival in thlf 
capital, are innumerable, and corretrpond to the high opinion we had formed of 
his (your) beneyolence. Fame, which had borne the name of tht Xing «l 
L&haur, as far even as our abode, said nothing in comparison of what we have 
aeen. Every thing around your Jfl^esty is gneat, and worthy of a sovereign who 
aspires to immortality. Sire, when we first had the honor of being presented 
to your Majesty, we disclosed to him (you) the motive of our journey: the 
reply he (you) vouchsafed seta us at ease, but leaves «• woeertain aa to the fu- 
ture. We, therefore, had the honor of addressing yonr imesty a few days ago 
to know whether our arrival in this state is agseeable to him (you) and whether 
we-can vender lum (you) any aervice by our knowledge an the art of war, ac- 
quired as superior officers, under the Immediate ooKmand of the Great Napole- 
on Buonaparte, Sovereign of France. Your Majesty has not yet relieved us from 
this suspense, and we are still without liis (your) conmiands. We hav^ there* 
fore, reiterated our request in the french language, according to the acUice of 
KurQdin Sahib, who leada us to believe that an individual employed about 
your august person understands our tongue. In this uncertainty we beseech 
^ur Majesty to condescend to forward us his (your) inatriictions which we shall 
loUpw with the utmost punctuality. 

We have the honor to be, with the deepest respect, 
(Bire, your Mfgesty'a most humble, moat obedieD^ 

and most devoted servaoti^ 
Zah6r, Ifi April, 1822. C. VENTUEA, C Al.j.Jtjip, 

Thia addreaa can only find a parallel in that of the Queen of ShOm to Solo* 
fSkom, The confusion of persons andtenaea in the letter l» aam tbeorlgiaid 
French ; the reaaon of ita hgriog been written in that language Is explained in 
Piinsep'B narrative. 

ig) The name applied to'the royri pleasure grpundain most oriental capitals. 
These gardens are atiffly hud out, with etraight walks, edged by CTpreaatrees, 
artificial ponda and fonntaiM here .and there, and lormal-lookiim plats of flowers 
and shrubs at intervals. 
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*« A favourite has no friends.-^The road to royal favow U tometimet miry.^ 
•V* master ofyourseif, and youwiUbeno body's slaw,-^Be ikafy ikfytmr presence, 
** ^you would have it prized.^The honey of a King's favor retting on you may 
<* be known by the buzzing of flies arqund." 

For wb J ? becMiM the good old rule 

Snffioeth them— the simple plaa 
Thai those should take, who have the power, 
iind those ahould keep— ^who can. 

WW wraxsBOTfUt 
Salt teasona dainties, and my food b still 
The humblest root, my drink the. simplest aill. 

Corsair, 

Hie sun was high in the heavens when I reached my dwelling ; 
loid such a sun ! he only can understand its power who has been 
exposed to it in the hot winds ! the burning rays showering down 
on a man's head, penetrating eveary defence* reflected in a thousand 
directicms from the parched, arid groiind, while the Bcorching wind 
catches the breath, the eyes are Uinded with the gtere and duBt» 
and the brain feels absolutely boiling. At this season, when £*e<; 
qnendy for days togeliier the sky is one sheet of torrid dust, what 
mockery does there seem in European descriptions of ** fresh mom« 
hig," *' gorgeous noon," " dewy eve!" 

Getting imder a roof, I Mt as if An iron cap had been temo^ei, 
£rom my head ; I bathed, dressed myself in loose white muslin, acMi 
Inclined on a charpat to take my frugal meal ajul think over the 
events of the morning ; I saw that if I had made one friend, I had 
roused many enemies, how was I, a foreign stranger* to -secure the 
one, and disarm the others ? 

While thus meditating, in glided the faqSr NikrAdk whou 
being seated, congratulated fne on the events ot 4lie maraing ; 
" afrin, a/rin saMb — ^your star is in the ascendant. Never he* 
fore had wHayaH auch a reception! Your iortune is aeeure !" 
" And to what," said L " will that fortune lead ?" " To what? askft 
tbie sahib ? Favour fu;id fortune ai'e Jbere syiu)nym(ms^ y^oa wiU bnve. 
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tlie command of an anny, the govenuaent of a province, or the 
■ ■ " " Ah, but" I interrupted him, and then checking my- 
self added, " Good KhaUfa-ji, whatever I obtain will be 
through your favour, and you will not find me ungrateful." The 
foi^T touched his head, and drawing nearer to me, said, in a con- 
fidential tone : "it is to shew my own and A^ziidin's de- 
sire to serve yoti that I now come to warn you of plots already 
laid to cut short your career. Your best poUcy is to make friends 
of the brother Rajahs, Dh}^^ and Gul&b Singh ; and to avoid- 
either quarrels or intimacy with the Europeans in the Maharajah's 
service. Tou are young, and appear spirited, but, to prosper you 
n\iist restrain your passions . I do not speak of any individual as your 
enemy, but warn you that there are many to whom you will be as 
a thorn in the eye. Remember, our practice is different from that 
of you tnlayoHs, no man with us goes about unarmed and unat- 
tended ; said the higher he is in favour the more he requires pre* 
cautions." I thanked the faqtr for his advice ; and not giving 
me time to question him further, he rose and took his leave, order- 
ing in a bag of one hundred rupees and certain trays of fruits and 
sweetmeats sent as a ziyafat by the Maharajah. . 

While my people were abroad picking up news, I had 
time for much cogitation, and chalked out in my own mind 
the line of conduct I should pursue. And I will take this place 
to introduce, not only the result of the day's deliberations, but 
the opinion I formed of Ranjit and his court during my stay at 
L&haur, which wiU save alter repetitions, and be a clue to my story. 

Ranjit Singh was at this time about fifty years of age, 
his constitution much worn out by hard living and debauchery ; of 
mean appearance, one eyed, and small of stature. Wholly illite- 
rate, but gifted with great natural intelligence, and a wonderfully 
quick apprehension and retentive memory ; he managed better than 
those more learned to transact the current business of his king- 
dom ; all the revenue accounts pass under his own eye dming their 
audit, his whole attention is directed to trying how much he can 
clip and pare ; a true statement he does not reckon on as among 
possibilities, so that when the accounts seem all fair and square, 
and the revenue rendered even exceed the stipulated sum, he al- 
ways disaDows a certain per centage, the tenacity of his memory 
enabling him to foUow out the moet complicated statements For 
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luc age and dountry, ke may truly be called a great, and in some 
respects, even a good king ; he is active, enterprising, and, to a 
certain extent, just. Kind and libefral to those within his sight, he 
is much beloved by his personal followers, though the English pro* 
Terb, '* out of sight, out of mind," is in his case as apphcable as 
the oriental one, *' a dog in the presence is better than a brother 
afar." From the same easiness of disposition, he rarely refuses » 
request ; though his promise is by no means a sure saTiad. I 
have heard him accused of grasping rapacity, «nd I admit, justly ; 
but we must judge him by his education and temptations, and by 
this standard his appetite for riches was not greater than was to be 
^cpected. He has been called faithless, and on some occasions de- 
served the charge ; but shew me the prince, ancient or modem, 
who, tempted as he was to breach of faith, k^t the terms of treaty 
as he did with the British ? It may be said truly that the worst 
parts of his rule are those common to oriental despots, while the 
favorable points arise from his individual character. 

Fersondly, Ranjit Singh is brave, *and has slain many an ene- 
my in the fidd; but I am not aware of lus having ever, in cold 
blood, ordered an execution, either in the way of punishment or 
revenge : and while those of the royal blood are all but begging 
Iheii: bread at Delhi and K&bul (a), he ahnost invariably provides 
for the fieanihes of his conquered enemies. The annual progresses 
that the Maharajah makes through the country, give him the op-i 
portunity of seeing almost every village, and his extraordinary me- 
mory keeps a register of what he has seen, so that when asked for 
grants of land, he gives with his eye more open than those of 
granters usually are. He detests complaints, and usually stipulates 
with his farmers that none are to reach his ear; yet as he frequent- 
ly travels, and is seen daily, some poor wretch or other frequently 
attracts his notice and makes a complaint. Ranjit's eye is there- 
fore now and then opened to what is going on ; one of his favorite 
modes of sounding those about him is to set them to dispute in his 
presence, when a tone or inuendoi that would be lost on a duller 
ear, catches his. 

In reviewing the Mahar9jah's character, we must be persuaded 
that, with his meagre, stunted, ungainly form, deficient in those 
personalities that win the respect of barbarians, he must possess 
vast ability, address, and moral courage; for he not only drew all 
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around into hiB wuhes, but he knew when la yield» andhowtocoK^ 
tract, his neasures. Having raised himself from a petty Chief to 
a conqueror, he had Holkar (b) for his refugee, and all Hindus* 
t&n in a blaze around him : yet he, then a young and stirring 
leader, had judgment enough not to join himself to the Mahrttthi 
who, though now in adversity, had so lately been the scourge oC 
the country, and driven before him many of the disciplined British 
troc^s. And his whole conduct shewed that he had from the out* 
set penetration enough to estimate justly his own power and that 
of the Enghsh. 

I must say a few words as to those whom I found the immedi- 
ate personal favorites of the Maharajah^ and with whom I had af« 
terwards most to do* 

The men in highest confidence were Rajah DhyAn Singh and 
Jemad^ Khushiydl Singh with the fagir AzizCldin. The rise 
of the two first was not by the most respectable road* I be* 
lieve there is Uttle doubt that ^ ministers, and even victims of 
Ranjit Singh's debaucheries^ they both first obtained flavor, 
Gulib Singh and Sachet Singh, brothers to Dhy&a Singh, ar» 
likevrise wealthy and powerful ; the territory and treasure of these 
brothers are not much inferior to those of His Highness himself* 
Although the family is of good blood, it was in obscurity, and 
Gul4b Singh was only a common satodr : in a feud hp killed 
a man, and being dose pressed by the friends of his victim, he 
took refuge in the Maharajah's tent, then pitched in the plain, 
as was his custom when reviewing his troops. Ranjit was pleased 
with the refugee's appearance, pardoned, and took him into favor : 
he soon introduced his brother, who, in turn, brought in Sachet 
Singh. Each in turn endured the Maharajah's familiarities, and 
being men of business and courage, made their way into his per* 
manent favor. AH three became Rdjds, acquired jdgtrs and 
contracts that have enriched them beyond count, and the command 
of troops and territory that, with their own abihty, make them 
dangerous subjects. 

It was always a matter of astonishment to the well-wishers of 
Ranjit Singh, that wise and wary as he is, he allow^ed this frater- 
nity such formidable power. Dhy&n Siilgh knew the public feel- 
ing, and wai3 ever on the spot to prevent its reaching bis 
master's ear ; or in his brief absences, had trusty followers to. 
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wiftcli efWf avmoe.' But someliow, a lilQe bird got tceesB,; 
and asked the Maharajah why he permitted such doingft ? 
*< Why" said thriOns. " it ia my ftte^I threw myedf on fhem~ 
k is my deatiny^" And ao it la^^BhyAn Smgh hai the ihMir^way; 
he haa monopoliMd « .the offoe of Mm6 Miaiater, Coraminder of 
the foroea, and cbief aide*de«camp to Hta Highneatf : he haa ahnt 
ouftiatmoat.aUaoeeaa; and though, aa I before aaid, a aoppliciBat 
doe9 vaually mal&a hia way iato Uie preaenoe, and ndaing the cry of 
" fbhdH,*' obtma a.hearing; yet he ia so aoon hustied out* that, 
however gracious may have b^en hia reception from the aovereign^ 
He h^as seldom courage or ability to try a second hearing. Saf het • 
Sfixigb a^ GuULb Singh are seldom at court, but are in the pro- 
vipceii, commanding large bodies of troops,. and administering the^ 
t^rit<^tl]Ley hoidin£uin: the latter holding the salt contracts, 
in^rf^f^s.ciii'ect]^ iw;ith the bread ci every man in the country. 

. . Ohyln^Bingh, thpagh slightly lame, iaa fine looking man; of 
a^nphleipvesettee, |ftoKte and ^affable*: <4 wkming mannere imd mod' 
^ «|l9^ch. He site o^ the jpp^^d* and rather bebsnd the . Mahi^ 
rs^f* wtdlefo^iara, his inferior^ in every way, are seated onchaira. 
ii^ ^ja de(^ediJi^ is, next to )|is matater, the ablest man in the 
Papo^ ; though, like him, so illiterate aa aciqrcely to be aUe to 
aign his namc{. .,,. 

. Khu«biy(]i Sja^, (d) a native of Suhftnmpoor, in Ike Britiah ter- 
x^tory, ia now a coarse, vulgarrlooking man, though when he m^ 
one of tbu9. hupdiied picked soldiers appointed to the night guaird of 
tiie Mah^syah, he was. a fine handaome young fellow. TU»^ waa , 
before the elevation of Dhy&n Singh. For many years Khushiyld- 
Singh held the command of the door-way, which ia equivalent to 
that of the guards, as well as-^ the toyal ear: but he 'was leaa 
cautioias than hia successor, and on one occasion, having propoeed 
to titi^ Maharaiah to go from L&h&nr to Anuritsir, His Higimesa^ 
aiffP^cteda plot for his own imprisonment. :Upon this he detor-*; 
n^ined to deprive Khushiy&l Singh of his command; fear^ of, 
of^Bttc^i^g a powerful faction, by open av^roession, the , kingr got 
Dhyftn Siiogh and his brothers, with their, follower^ up intothe,. 
Sama^ Butj,. (or citade]l and palace) one night, by.acahng the.i 
walls : and then q^etly disp^ced the men of . KJiushiyM Sin^- 
who Wjaa wise enough to majke. ao o^ositiqi^ aM who ha^< smof^ 
heeix wl^ enough ^o i^^ew no resentments in pther respects be 
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llsM^}^fQn^]S^l9imv^ cwMlted mi all ia^ 

Vfl^^mg I4m^ unqhiuv frmn iftxmsj, I fp ^ware 'Hunt i ooca^ 
f i^p«% fliix 1^ dtl^B ; bat tfaii dees not aAot^my stovj, iHpkh ii 
l^tlM fenitfted oa fsust. *tiiaa a atriet fdiitikni of oiimiclogittal 
tY«at8:sf:!« ysto^oal romance of the edtoot^ of Seotfc'a Mapoleon* 
or EobertBon's America. I wii, tbo'efore, now mientioii an evenl» 
ttioioigh it ocfmrred after <&e dat^ of thia portion of my biatoiy. 

RhushiyAl'Smgh Weto sent to assist Konwar Sher Sing^b, the 
llaliarajah's son, in the Government of Kftshmlr, and* to record 
^its mined' finances : the prince, seeing his bent, gave np to 
him, entirely, and escaped responsibility: ESiushiyil recovered 
€ome rents^ screwed a few lacs, and turned a season of dearth 
into one of most jfnghtfol famine, nearly depopnlatin^ J^ie pro- 
vince, and sending the wretched inhabitants to the very centre 
of Hiadnstlln, in search of bt«ad. From l}ie vcveane, it ftjprmeriy 
yialded, of forty Iom , Kftsfamir feH to eight ; and only with nim- 
ingp and oare lias it reached sixteen. The Maharaji^ was ^ 
course much displeased, and for a time Khui^y&l Singh lost favor; 
but, at the time I km. now writing, he is one of the most honored 
coansdBors; though a first class Sarddr, he is stfll caBed Jamaddr, 
the title he held when he was door-keeper to the presence. 

Aah,iL4ki fi) was by birth and business a barber; a smart, 
bcldr young fellow, he obtained command of a regiment and 
a tmaA t|riit9vy. Falling into the elut&hes Of Dkift NM& (/) 
and the' accountants, he was so squeezed that he saw l^e fa^fity of 
hiclwg against the pricks, or attempting to be indepenident : he, 
therefore, assumed the faqir, and in that character attracted ^t 
notice ol the Maharajah, and became a second Dhydn Singh. 

H^ is his maiter'e moU^piece, and most ably he fills the offee; 
be urterprets a word, or even' a sign, and throws Hanjit's meaning 
at onee into beautiful language ; embellishing sound sense w«l^ 
rich and appropriate imagery ; in his own phraseology, *^he is a 
pan^t qI sweet sound/' 'She/aqir is now merging idto t^e yt^V* 
low leaf, and affects a dirty, slovenly, impoverished appearance, buV 
ha it sich, and particularly infiuential from havmg got thjs Mal)^-^ 
njaii'a ear : this kas procured for him a patch of land in almd^ 
ewPfja^p in <he kingdom, for without him 6r Dhy^ Sin^h for 
iniere^ssos, no cme would be safo. The good ^ord of even a com- * 
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mdttord^«tfi«riMriiiifBe6f iBR^ratf tieratoe d^/ MMdy^ 
ii^^a»«fe ttora of b* vifambie wiHeBdff, or formiMlir«| f^^^ 

I paf . Aiildnlg tiiB cM^iUMr^ p¥bMHy RtfirSi^^ etmo^ R«Mr 
O^OJ^ ftf iMnapr to Hmt ^ Hw lilf o:riMfe A-eA^ ifmti^^. 

efi. Mm&miyeii^iiittt. (iT) havV bfec^ m^f^ mm iMkm4f 

be dll^l^i^liMsr gffenfle o^ sithiil^ f B^ ^^ <^ b»i% A <«^ 
'i^ibj (fr mhrdrS. Thf6 relavit o^ t^n^y^^ iflfe^ IMMfi^i^^^ 
^mM;'bo% df ticdops, IiiMby, O^r^ti^ ibd il^tOM^'; Biii^ d^" 
ready is patronage beginning to sap its foundatkfei*'; iHi '■ 
eoniipkted, 1^10 llfti§iiBm|Ba^ ctt^^d 

fdr its preserv^tifM ^ifiitM don^l^iotii ^d' %jr^^ ^fMc^^ 
atod d^larda areherei as in c^der serviees,* 6i^r^- iattf' ^illtitfiH' 
The key ^Ixme, toov of: dn arm^ is tr«aitiiig^tlfere is A^^(fiii|hff«l^/ 
punctttal pc^. ilie reigttos are certifoily better looked' tb'i^aA'tli^^ 
otbertNbp? ; hkt, ^1^ th« ^^ffdiis 4^ t4e' EjtfUt^' lfe@ dt^^^@^^{i^ 
^tib thff i^Nfiid«f of Mtft&i aa&d' otfi^ pir^m^es/ ifi6' i^rihf ii^' ik3^ 
doixk lea» tlftti 8i t#elV€»gldiitli ift fin>e»^. Ondbj iiid^M, rd^'tticT 
Mabarkjaii oUi^ U t«&e r^ge ki GoBmd Ga^U (^ M^ ^^ 
▼iotenee of bte Gttrkte Bat^ldkfii t^i^' t^ dEfi£]j>ei<4tS6iir B^ h&k^ 
k^ oatlof ikmtfa^l Rai^lj^ isai^ body^ of mop fmi-isS^ 
on representation from their dcMttiiHadkim' at' <9ief^ifot^ift*;^ &'^ 

a#e elwving' or ititOitt;^ Ihe^ aaM^i^' t&en. if * ftr^Ml^, is^ a 
iaidmMi, or oMl^c^'iicMe orie^ ^r rh^xtt 6i tiie^ rojftt' ^Bti£&9< 
TMb maty be fiilA cir gfeeit pi%>fi€ atbordM^ tb'tlKir^Vi^r aAd^' iKt&d^t' 
of hioEicrivhoo^tiHa ordi» ir gi[i^66, aal^fiSiif oWilkidlA^ Hi' U ma^; 
for^ as alMMky hliildii,.r the Midis#bjUi^' idS^i ac^lKg^^^^ l^'' n6'' 
means intends positively to comply, but only to qoash impdKMR^l 
andipar h^^ in e^ecBtiii|p aor imgracMuB deeeor; themb^' cM%&g 
after reference to the darbdr, is by mr issam ii||>iift»i; fiit|M(|j 




M Hill soon appeur, Bai^ himfelf desii^ meilot td' be ^meipi* 
tate in lol^Ung any impoitaBt order ; audi I iwveinymtf «een five 
orders come within a twehremofith, aH< aou^d in the nioBt posi- ' 
tive toms, and at direct contradiction wi^ eaflji .otiher. The case 

wa^this, a small jifir vm$ gM&tod by a . dependant chief to one 
q{ hia follow^v, they quarridied a^d tha> principal ^iriahed to die* 
posaeas him; both appealed to .the paramount; ^AkstL pveawig 
ord^ ibr inalao^ d<alivery to one were foUow^ by «. meaaenger. to 
pnt the oth^r in possession; and he again, had. .sqarQely started 
' when an order waa aent to the SardSrs vin the. neighbourhood tq 
concentrate their troops, and t)ut the first grantee in posaesaioBi. 
£^at. went on for nearly a year, whcja at length a . detactoient o£ 
the royal trocq;», by atratagem, hut with the fall copcurrenoe the 
the Darbdr, gpt.poasassion of the smaU ,garhi thatv command-., 
ed thi^ estate, w^ch they seized from both contending parties, who 
dicKniasfid joining against. their common master, and were. <mly pre- 
v^nt^d from doing so by b^og ta)cen by auxprise. This incident 
mtff gxve a/air idea of the mode in which- militaiy and poUtieal af- 
faire were cairied on. 

Of the revenue and judicial department, I must say a few words. 
l^o*fiftha ifi the proportion nominally taken by the SarkSr. At > 
tfaia rate, an estimate of the average proceeds of a certam* term of' 
y^WB the w]|iole country is farmed out, in larger or smafier. por- 
tions. ^ The estimate may be above or below the mark, the rai'yaU 
juicy or contumacious; it is all the quismat of the;£umer, he must 
rea!|ize the amount, and look out for his own .profits tod, without 
collecting. mo]*e than two*fifths of the produce ; if he exceed this 
proportion, or if his profits are high, it is sure to reach the Sove- ' 
reign's ear, and he th^ disallows proportionately oH' the aceoonts - 
returned* leaving just so much as he thinks will stimulate > the £u:« 
mer'a industry^ and keep him from disgust. 

Should the farmer, hpwever, fedl in realising the <win ^eoified 
by government, he is imprisoned with more or less .severity, .degra..^ 
ded, cast off, or forgive^, and given . another dbance 'vi nuother^ 
qi^arter., with the balance written against his name^. aoeording to 
his interest at court, theopmipn of his ability, or te' oaitse of the- 
deftJcation. .j, ^ . j ... 

The retemte-^umer is judge, magistrate, and oft^ cnstan* 
suastertoowititinhis juriadictioD. 
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Tlie AMiM is maAer ndk source of revenue to the stide, fine 
bemg the punishment sirarded in aksost every case, and bein^ fd- 
Ways the ready nieabs of avoidbg all other retribnticm. In civil 
cases, the gainer is mulcted one*fburth cf the property at issue* 
' and so common is It for both partied to pay for a decision, that he 
ofily is conMdered a bad man and an unjust judge; who taks» your* 
money without furthering your cause. Under such a system the 
poor man la» Sttle< chance; and thofugh ^e vagabond thief, poress- 
ed perhaps by hunger, has his nose and ears cut off, and is thereby 
imiDoveraUy hraEnded«necf the profession, the wealthy robber 
and dexterous ruffian ride unmolested throv^h the hmd. 

from the customs idoUe, twenty-four laoa of rupees enter the 
roya! treasury i Aitiritsir yields nine lacs. We may judge what* 
remains to the trader, who not only has to pay this recogmsed levy, 
but to pass through the serew-press of all tilie subordinate officers ; 
rules and rates are laughed at, every ferry and every pass is guard- 
ed, and tiie Mpiri pays according to the huraouc of the watqh- 
mtan,' which in turn is regulated by a dose calculation whether the 
amQunl> tal^en will hill the nest-egg, and prevent the trader return- 
ing, <» bring down on hiniBelf observation, and consequent Aqueex- 
iag. 

Th^ picture I have sketched of my tkew«leQow subjects and our 
ruler, is not a very pleasant oae; but it has its reUefs, and we mast 
consider the elements Ranjit had to work upon, and the time he 
had to consolidate his power« He found the country swarawng 
vrith petty, chiefs, each a legaliaed plunderer and murderer; the 
people were all ignorant, idle, listless, and brutally sensual. Per- 
sia, Afgh^inist^, and the a^acent parts of Hinduitlin were in 
much the same condition; Ranjit has made lifo comparatively se- 
cure, and he must have done something for property, or we sdiould 
not see the existing wealth of L&haur and iimritsir, nor would his 
sid)jects shew so little anxiety to locate theuMclves under the neigh- 
bouring British rule. 

My reader must forgive me, if I have given him too long a dose 
of history andpolitics, but I couM not without this preface make 
the rest of my tale intelligibk. The result of my review of those 
around me was, that though I might serve a better goTemment, I- 
might be under a worse; that it gave hope to aU, roused emulation, 
lorought out the eoergiea of employes, and prevented their hang* 
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lug on M execresteaecfr and mutaneet^ wlMftage^ ai»hfclility» or 
carelesaness had rendered tbem a cjstm to Um $0wMy. Am H wUHk 
tary dstpotiBBi the govminieait ia * mild one), aad, aa a Meral 
uiui»r llastyy patched Up iato ajaaonwcbj, it la itroog and ^» 
oic&t. We MA^r see ita flMdta witiieoft oterlo^laiiig i^ • 

But^ mvDit panae » aoKi^eBlr te nwotioii three Friiioea, ivbem. I iWt 
I have oittitted. 

Iftarak Smgli, Ite Mb^ m all imbeoBe* and itfeeii Ihe rela* 
gtem ; Shef Singli, IdieaeODM, la^te inia derer/ hitt &e ia pn#* 
d«!lt; he is fond of knitatiag the mifitary Mud Sovo^eMr. TM 
Singh, the tMf«, ia a disacMtte vdgalmidykfMliag «m wafefeeUtair 
life in the. oonamoiir 6aaii?r« N«o» a^ tlMsa af^ear amoli «t J^r^ 
kSr, and tiui two latttf are leHowm not to be really iK>n8. of tho Ma- 
haraiak, who, perinps, ke^a q^afe the raystBi7> of , their . hivth,. as i^ 
chedL ugainat any possible des^na of hia aoknowledigodson. , 

AgtaA I i^y I do not of^ isaf tcm^ «otes «i fiMteiMi 'ftw hiii^ 
tdtf, bitt M;her as first Ittipi^iiMd itd^cnt^ tftt a aiiiig srtt-oiytegy 
probably hf«6r68tefd itiAM'ifieiSf. Pew 6iKk be' s«ii$tlnfltf'aar'«>t Ifc^ 
tfike aH nati^' repoxti^ '' ebM giUM&^t «^ t!^te>nlkihi8r/«iid'««» 
niatter df die report j^Vfes a- 6hi^' tki^ i& 9t» fMWbte eMdiMUty. 
One man systematically lies within and without reason ; heisBi^ 
gflMdaaall^Mdi^gQagtf, iBidi»«niy tobdi^ OBittiioiiv Htp- 

9y htMj^. hxk&&UBt^mt what ymi waBt, fishea^lbr it> tkiidcs'hehir 
if, afid' tatii aoeofdiiigly. A'tllkd is paia foif miateadiiig'yiMt, and 
a.l6ti1il thiiidl ll^tQiy'be'9»< Azidther httOW9 nbtltiaig;, bSEt wisUw 
to be ^eeii Uttbg tvitb t^ fataiig^. Hkvmg «snald6ted a& <W 
engines M iMvIt, if yo&edrit^le tlite (kridbiic^ of one on a lMAf-iEar« • 
gin, tttd cai^ iMiagft «sf piu-rikl il with t\M of aaother of dtfefetfti 
dass, easite, pwfbMiott anct hdbfts; and dm-Be^eMu^ fHMoa itBO#fa|f 
that the other is ii^ yoiu* eitoploy, yoh may tben putMmieMirtiittlMl' 
tfestinkony, #here it' agrcfa^, testing it ho^re^^, irben ^fM^sBbh, 
byfurthef evidende. Gfi^ a^ -Mttl^ opiiudn 6f )r(mr dwii ' ^ pbssi^ 
ble; be merely seeking; know nothing, tMnk nefthihg, cffdi^- iHff 
beolade a tool in tbehaadaol yottrt>wn inattrtSBnentai Wilbso 
mldi of adnce--*iiy way of desaeft to thcrdftymetf I' hkpib ^Mk^ 
the reader, I will sqnat myaetf on the fgitmHA.^ and tadoa my oWH^ 
ereningV repast. It was a fowl jivla^^, wiBdi^it"^ had< jdeaaed iflrf 
cook to make rich aiM aavomry, and to asrit taalid pseaiuriy 90i 
nothing having passed my H^ s6mt& niy «Hfk maMibg^ff aeal,; 
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mud it wu now ereiiing. Mf ouBtom was to rise before th^'' dawn, 
to f«(iFe eailjr, and wld^m to repose during die day ; a oake, or 
cmst of. bread wi^ a giasa of water when I got up, kept me iaJl 
Bfne o'^oek ; and my breakliflt satUfied me till amiaet. When 
Aiarol^ag, tiie momli^'s enist and breakfaat ehanged places. In 
^t my sennats and myself have: always partaken of the same pot» 
freqiimitfyel ikeriame &h. No forbidden meat mr liquor has 
pasfse^ a^ lips for yeisrs ; a^d by striot temperance I hmn stood 
heat and &tigae that jsw Eiurep^oui oQidd Wn^t^ Tim liye»km^ 
day in the saddle im W^ prev^ted myveptt s^t^ight ; ^or did a rid? 
of nearly fiv^hundrfid s^s. (h) wkidh I made inn week, bktcgc* 
Isre w]llili.my e|ipe|t|» os ^nnlmk my pl^ep. ^hstiiienpQ and energy 
hi yonraeV, and hlopd in yMr h^vpfs, «^. enaWe any man of good 
mmstilatic« to # aa mncl^^ Thiitjr yards, of 69^ muslin ndled 
nwindnftirdpean caj^.or hat. forma the h^ pi^^^taon from the 
m^s ;l«|t ^ night is the. time for tyniv«liag>lfer.a]|y cm^whom-* 

tends to last kmg hi the Eaetw * 

While I was munching my pulao, and* in Is^oy v galloping onrer 
t^ pUdnei of the Pai^Ab, QhAnd Khte Ms»%d. Ofasenring that I 
had hut mie diah« and np dimk .bat sugar wsd wnter, hn nsas smi» 
prised. "Ndt drink; my lord! Yoa nescr Hien wifl find lEnronr in 
this ^kesntted OQurt^ whose all« with scarcfely an exe^ytion, are 
drunkards, and wfaera the strength of a ^rnqn's^ bv^in: is measured 
by ther Odckness of hit head. And Kow doOB tkeKhUn (f) Hke Sikh 
attire ? flor Ei^jit' Singh >vnll want you to wear it. He has 
been making many ei^qi^b^es' sivewt youi mi had even had yomr ser* 
vants wptei examine them, j^srt now yon ar^ in high fttvour, but he 
wiUexpectyoutoedrnply wi^ all his whims.'* '* Then friend,** 
i replied, *' he ^rifi be disa^^poinled ;^' altid 1^ thbugh^ 'stroek me 
fhat a liltle^judleieiifei opposition might stahd ine in taiiiPt stead ^an 
imffioit ac^x^seene^ ; but nt Uniy ralte=, 1 resoled iM^h^ to drink 
of his onp, wst to wiar hia garb. '* Iwta ndt sure," I oonttimied 
atond, " th«i I shan^ take his service at aS ; IhaV^^nfttends m India, 
nnik may &d employment with t^e Britit^: At any rate> them «re^ 
mAAy pnpoed iiho< would be gUid Q#'my sd-vioes. ^ktk Shi^a: 
even now meditstet Ike recovery of hia kingdom, ' ^d what linerA 
ilfld pQuld i hnve V^ *^ Exeellent, my lond ; yotw slavn with 60 
g<^ .s^^mihm9$ m Isliyomr diapfiaai^fire^eatera^* men wlu>se fisees 
wSfi ffHeijk; m ^ day of battle." '* Very wdl^ Chind Khinr-^ 
%^ i^ fpq^9' y<)» ^M 9Qt be &rgQlten." 
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I wtf pretty sure my expressed mieeitianty would readi tbe 
Maharajah's ears ; and so it did, with many exaggerations, inereas*' 
ing my vahie in his eyes ten fold. Hie next day, but one, was fix* 
cd for my second interview, bat the next evening I expressed my* 
self fatigued and unweB^ and thus, on one pretext or other, put off 
my visit for a fortnight. Each day 9.zipi^ai ci m hundred rupees; 
with sweetmeats, was brought. I was asked to administer strength- 
ening medicine to the Monarch, he feelmg altogether feeble, and 
fearing another attack of paralysis, ^^ch had ah^ady more than 
onee deprived him of speedi. I sent a preparation of steel, of 
which Dhyin Singh had the benefit. Right 'or wrong, such waa 
his report of its efficacy, that from hsmng no appetite it had made 
him ravenous, that in idl his limbs he feit twice the stMngth he had 
before, and so forth-<^that the Maharajah was in raptul'es, sent for 
me imperatively, and ordeited me to be infarmed that if I could not 
ebme to him, he would haaself go to me(i9i) ; the messenger brou^it 
ten times the usual zufafat. " To-morrow I will attend Hii^ 
Highness" was mf answer. 

In the monung a guard of honor was in waiting, and in yerf^ 
dififerent state firom my former o^pearance* and attended by a Sdr^i 
dar^ some standing, I was taken to the Darhar: BeiAg seated 
on the carpet, close to His Highness, he asked me a himdred qoea*' 
tions about Europe, England, America* of what caste I was myself, 
and of what were his European Officers. " For my o¥m I can %n** • 
swer," repUed I, " and you may write and ask Capti^ Wade . at 
Ludiina. For your officers I cannot undertake to say; some of 
them are of good blood, but of one other I am somewhat doubtful* 
His countrymen are a bad set, but there is an old pmverb, " that a^ 
white sheep may be fou^id in, a black flock." The Maharajah here 
interrupted me with a hearty laughs whispers buazed around, and. 
the attendant Jftf^a«adf(it9 usedthieir pens. . Dhydn Singh h^e put; 
in his wor4, : " The General," he said, (alluding to the second offi- > 
car I had mentioned) " the Greneral is a,j^ood man, and 2^ hhair 
kbfufak" many voices responded* "bahat ack'cha — nA admt,h€Lh&"^ 
dur, ehaatga admi,'* but I pelsisted, thereby affording Ranjtt much- 
amusement. '' WeU, but where is this wonderful medicine, which ^ 
has done such wonders for the Baja f^ asked the Maharajah. I ' 
produced two papers, which he seized, and handed one over to his - 
Minister. " Herej^grlr, take this." AzizCidin's face was for a 
mo me at clouded, but he swallowed the steel, and afieeted instant 
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raptures. '« Well, I will try. Hie bthcir myself/' said Ranjit ; and 
for a wonder actually took the dose. Without waiting to see its 
effects, he said to me, " BeUasES, I perceive you are a wise man ; I 
have seen you and enquired about you ; yoiu are bold and you are 
able ; ybu are young, bttt you have had experience; years and wis- 
dom do not always go together ; moreoveir I am pleased with you. 
I pr(»nised you the command of a Regiinent, it is done ^ and in ad- 
dition, I give you the management of the Kote Kkagrk district. It 
is wild and rugged in parts, but savage as is nature, man is there 
more so. I deal plainly with you ; the post is one of diMcuity, the 
country has been mismanaged : the revenues were nine l^hs ; thejf 
are now less than six, from you I will, for two years, accept five 
Yo\ir salary shall be fifteen thousand rupees a year, and I grant 
yoii the nazardnd of your villages." " W&h, wah, quumat ! quwm 
mat V ejaculated many around. " You shall, in addition to your 
own llegiment of Lancers, have one of Infantiy to keep up the 
place, and also two corps of Najibs ; the latter you will raise your-* 
self and appoint your own officers. The regular corps shall be de- 
tached from Jamadar Khushiydl Singh's brigade, and shall have a 
tankwah on your revenues. Join without delay ; attempt to have 
no secrets ; leave a prudent VaqU at the Darb&r, and kee|» the 
Rajtit informed of all events. Remember that aQ I hear of you 
through other channels I put down against you. The post is high; 
the trust is great. H^re" (and at a sign the feufir held out a 
seated padret) " are ybur secret instructions. Again I say, be vi- 
gilant, catitibus, prudent, and let no complaint from the raVydii 
reach the presence. Ruhh$at\ may fortune attend you." 

A JMat of ten times the value of the last T^as then thrust upon 
me amid! shoutings, praises, and murmurs from those around. A 
title, too long and flowery to repeat, waar bestoVred on me ; a bag 
(tf a' thousand ducats put into my halnd, and I was turned out before 
t ddtild half express my thanks. I hastened home much more im- 
portuned than on the last ocoQBi(m ; now, even first-rate Sard&rs 
wefe piead^Si or o£^rers of humble obngtatulatibns ; and many' 
iterie ttie uinrnddtddrs for nnjibihipt, and places of Miiaisaddi, 
Vdgd, &c. Hastily, and almost roughly, I elbowed my way 
through them aU« anzious to be aloiae, and open the ieal^d packlsl; 
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NOTES. 



(a) In reference to Kanjit Singh providing for the fiuniliei of Mf eonqnered 
enemies, it may be said that he usually granted either jagirs or small pensions to 
those he ousted, and sometimes even to those who had no claim on him. More 
than one connexion of the present royal house of Kabul is a petty pensioner on 
Lihsur. But Calcutta is the place that will figure in future bistcry as the nest 
of fiz-rnlers and fugitive Kings ; there they congregate as of old to Borne, and 
there they follow the Governor-Generars chariot wheels, though not to be cast 
fitmi the top of the Ochterlony monument, when the triumph is over, but to 
have a choice of residence and a pension proportioned to their delinquenciee ; 
from, eight lakhs of rupees per annum to Baji Rao at .BhittUr, to dSl'bhdt and a 
dungeon at Chunar to Muna Jan. 

(b) Jeswant Rao Holkar, the Mahratha Chief, of Indore, who cut off Colonel 
Monson's army, and thereby gained a high character in Hindustan. He after- 
waids encouraged the Raja of Bhartpnr to withstand the English, and was en* 
eamped under the walls of that fortress when the gallant Lord Lake, with hit 
most inadequate force, four timc« stormed the place. When the Raja eventual- 
ly succumbed, Holkar fled across the Sntlej, and his after fate is little known. 

(c) A live ** adventurer in the Panj&b" told me that such was theintrodnotion 
•f Qcd&b Singh to the Maharajah ; but I have no further warrant for the fact. 
Ail the rest, however, that is here said of the Raja is within the truth, as is noto- 
rious to all who are acquainted with the Panjab. Of late years such haa been 
the audacity, ability and influence of the brotherhood, or rather of the two elder, 
that no year has passed without an extension of their territorial acquisitions ; a 
fair sample of their doings is the fact that the first intimation Ranjit Singh re- 
ceived of operations on the LadAk frontier was the announcement of the occupa- 
tion of Ladftk itself by Zorawar Singh, the General of Gul&b Singh's troops. 

(if) This Chief was for fifteen years the royal door-keeper ; he is very wealthy, 
and haa ability, but for want of firmness and conciliatory disposition has lost 
atandingy he is harsh and at the same time fickle ; his immediate brigade of three 
regiments has been in frequent mutiny ; and his lax political faith prevents hii 
being trusted by saiy party. But he has amassed great weidth, and has several 
connexions in the Maharjgah's service : his son Ram Singh, died not long since; 
though but a lad himself^ he had about a year before his own death, caused the 
only son of a respectable Commandant to be waylaid and murdered, because the 
boy had been the involuntary witness of an act of beastliness on his part, and 
had repeated the story. Ram Singh, however, died in his bed, a stripling Gene^ 
nd, while the father of the murdered lad, though a good ofiBcer and well known 
at Varbdr, has had little employment since, shewing what a court favourite /nay 
do even with shorn beams. 

(e) I am not quite clear as to the rise of this ofllcial ; but he is by birth k 
barber, and was at first knownat Court by the title of JSaklm or Doctor ; pfarf • 
aic and the razor going together in the East as formerly they did in the westr 
More tiiaa one of the conversations given in this book, as occurring with AzIzQ- 
dln are real ; he is a very eloquent and insinuating, and I believe not a bad man; 
trnated much by Rai^It Singh, both as a physician and counsellor : and haa 
kept his place with the present and late ruler. Fcufir$ and Doctors, Mahom- 
medan, as well as Hindu and Sikh are treated with equal respect at tiie Lfthav 
court. In Azizudln*s case the title is of course only assumed, but real beggan 

haunt the royal gardens and even the JDmhAr, I wis once myself Inanlted, whea 
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travelling louth of the SutlHJ, by •* a beggar on horseback'* or at least, by ona 
riding on a royal elephant, and attended by a silver stick. 

(/) This worthy may be called ** Accountant and Auditor General:*' he and 
half a dozen other scribes successively examine the same accounts, passing no- 
thing without vouchers; a plausible way to teach the straight forward that 
plain dealing u not always the way to get through business ; for who that will 
cheat, will not fabricate ? And how much easier is it to make out specious vdich- 
ers, than to do as any honest man will do, and deal with public money as he would 
with his own. 

(g) The two first are brothers, sons of BastI R&m : Ram Singh has taken the 
pahul, (and is therefore a Sikh) which neither his brother or their father would 
consent to do ; the latter ingratiated himself with Ranjit Singh, by secluding 
himself and never going to the Maharajah unless when sent for ; nay it is said 
that the King always went to him, and in one of his visits asked Basti Ram if he 
was satisfied and comfortable, and if the almoner dispensed to him hia share of 
the royal bounty ; the other answered, " I get nothing, I cannot be a Hindoo ; 
surely your money is not intended for me ?" and then repeated a verse to th9 

following eff'ect :^- 

*' When your dominion was complete, 

** To me you gave a single sheet ; 

" To one scarce fit to be my slave, 

" Jewels and robes and wealth you gave.** 

The Maharajah was pleased with his frankness, dismissed the unjust steward, put 
Basti Ram in his place, treated the old man until his death with all respect^ 
and tlien took his sons into confidence as religious, medical and political adviseri» 
Gurmakh Singh, the youngest son of Basti Ram, had only lately come into notiee*. 
The politics of the three brothers are opposed to those of Riya Dhyan Singh 
and his famUy. Beni Ram (^Mishr) is nephew of another Basti Ram, who waa- 
treasurer to Ranjit, and also to his father : on the uncle becoming supexannnat- 
ed, Beni Ram, who had been some time before introduced into the tceasury of" 
fice, succeeded as treasurer : he was much trusted, by Ranjit Singb» and bore the 
character of a respectable man and a good financier ; on the Mahsj-iyah's. death 
the treasurer was placed in irons (as said) because he would not betray his trust* 
and admit the young Prince, No Nihal Singh, into the treasury of his.father the 
imbecile Mahariyah Kharak Singh. Beni Ram is again at liberty and reinatated 
as treasurer. 

(A) These officers have been already referred to in a note on the first chapter. 
The former is no# dead ; I have heard him called an intriguer, but. believe he 
was only a good soldier, much respected by hb men. It was the remnant of hia 
cuirassiers who rallied round M. Mouton in the disturbances of 1S41» when that 
officer seemed about to share the fate of Mr. Folkes, whom hia men had murder* 
•ed. Allard was employed solely in a military capacity, nor indeed has any other 
trust been often committed to Ventura, who professes not to wish for any charge 
beyond that of his troops ; but having had a share of civil, as well as military dn- 
•ty in Peshawar, Mfiltan, and lately in Mundl, which he cairied on veiy success- 
fully, it would be but natural were he to wish for further opportunity of so die* 
tinguishing himself. M. M. Allard and Ventura came together through Persia 
and Afl'ghanistan, into the Panjab ; they are said to have suffisred great distress 
on their travels and even to have officiated in the great mosque of Peshawar or 
Kabul as criers to the morning prayers. The latter incident waa mentioned by a 
confidential servant of Shah Zaman's, who very possibly may have exaggenil«d» 
ei fabricated the tale. 
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M. y. Court and Avitable entered Banjit $|iig|i't lerTice sooa after the hr« 
above mentioned officen, (I believe in 1882.) They lilcewiae oame tlirough Per* 
t^ and tbere serfed for a time ; the former organized a corps of artillery for one 
of the Princes, but the Panjabi was a better pay-master than the Persian, CoiMct 
has always been employed as a soldier, oommandiog a brigade or a division ; he 
is a scientific man, modest, and honourable, and has feathered his nest less than 
anj of his brethren. 

Avitable is of a different «tamp ; he has ingratiated himself with many Eng- 
lish officers, by hu unbounded hospitalities at Peshawar ; but, though possessed 
of energy and ability, there is little in his character to command respect All 
that can be said in his favour is, ^at he has savages to deal with ; but why should 
he deal with them as a savage ? He might be as energetic and as summary as he 
pleased, and no one could object to his dealing with a lawless people in such man- 
ner as would restrain them in their practices ; but he might spare us the scenes, 
that so frequentiy occur in the streets of Peshawar equally revolting to humanit|r^ 
and deeencjT. 

Mr. Harlan* an American, is the only other wilSya (I was going to say Euro- 
pean) who was much trusted by Ranjit Singh, and any love that may have ob- 
tained between them was converted into hate ; Mr. Harlan vfas a man of strong 
passions, and seems to have taken little pains to restrain them : he was chiefly 
employed as a Civilian in the district of Giizrftt, but his unflinching fimmess 
lost him Ms service. He was a man of considerable ability, great courage and 
enterprise, and judging by appearances seemed peculiarly well cut out for the^ 
wprk o£ a stirring partilan ; yet he was dismissed in no very flattering temiSi 
ap4 ^^BB not ashamed in after days to boast of having brought down Dost Ma> 
homed on his /onner master, yet he had littie success when he served the Aff- 
ghan ; shewing, perhaps,^ that the English and American temperament is less 
suited to the meridian of oriental court favour than the French and Italian, tho' 
history and fact- shew which is best adapted for supremacy in this country. 

No other European in the L&haur service has a command exceeding two>e- 
giments, and not above three or four such individuals, in the rank of gentleman^ 
now remain there ; these receive from £500 to £1000 per annum, but have no 
very enviable situations. There may be as many deserters and vagabond franks 
in the artHleiy receiving ten shillings a day. The mushroom military discipline 
attempted by Raojtt Singh never harmonized in its parts ; discipline could npt bp 
established and upheld by the utmost exertions ef a General standing alone with- 
out Colonel, Captain or Subaltern. Natives bearing those titles, may understand 
the diilL but it would require more than one generation to instill the discipUnep 
the^pim of Eoropean Officers. 

(i) This is the citadel of Amritsir, and supposed by the Sikhs to be ioDir 
pregnable ; but it is more than doubtful whether it could stand a week against 
an artillery train ; most of the royal treasures are there deposited, the remaininn^ 
portion being in a ilfii^u/ and in the Samtnan buij at Lahaur. Imamudin,,a. 
younger brother of Azizudin*s, was the civil Governor of Gobindgarh, but 
there was likewise more than one Tbanadar there, independent of him, 

(A) Though not a strong man I have made such rides without suffering* simr 
ply by adhering to the principles here laid down, which are I believe the beit; 
that can be followed in this country. 

(0 -fiTAan, literally Lord, is the distinctive afiSs of Affghan names, bat la. 
•ften applied indiscriminately as a titie of respect. 

(m) One of tiie Officers in the Lahayr service told the author* that a similar 
m^Msge was sent to him by Banjit Singh. 
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CONTBHTS. 



^'diBr'j i0«(% made to cnteA (^ UMoi^ and Ut tko tiling ^tuope.-^A cfujfreMflDtt, «A«Mf* 
tnj7 Apw to tern Karmlets ztahU inio formidable enmdut^'Some fortaU pnduo e oet$ 
incSguHbUfhttt'^Tou eantud open a lock tUl you ofpfy 1h* right keg," 



** Man oidy mftM kind Nttord's plaa^ 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man ; 
Flying war's desollory trade, 
IbcursioQ, flight, and anibnicade ; 
Since Nimrod, Cush's mighty son, 
At first the bloodyt game began." 



** as he said, 



A buUet whistled o'er his head« 

Swift from their slfeed*4he riders tiouiid^ 
But om shalLnever mountagHio ; 
Unseen the fbes tliat gave the woundt 
The dying aslu revenge is tain, . 

Some fly behind the nearest roclc, 
And there await tlie coming shocic, 

Nor tamely stand to. bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 
Who dare not quit their shaggy screen." 



Soheby. 



(Haour. 



HunTiAg iato my dwelling, undressing and re-attiring^ in thin 
wide joa^'oiniiib' and an aii^ariA'a or light shirt, I tore c^n the 
cover and proceeded to read ; bat to my dismay the paper present* 
ed only, an assemblage of miintelligible cyphers ; however as I Un- 
rolled the document, a shp of paper fell out, labelled " to be kept 
with care^" and bearing the/a^i/« seal. In this I found a key to 
the cirpher, and, after some puzzling, 1 read as follows : — " The 
wise man neglecteth |xot his duty towards Lb mister ; bat taking 
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his seat m the hall of obedience, remembereth that humility and 
faithfulness cause exaltation. Falsehood brings a man to shame, 
and lying Ups dishonor their possessor. Be then contented with 
the fortune that has been poured on thy head ; be faithful, honest, 
and true, and mankind will praise thee, and my favor will follow 
thee ; think of thine end, and oppress not the poor ; so shall thy 
name remain when all else of thee is gone." " Aha ! the rogue of 
a Maharajah has been at my friend Shekh Sftdi," said I, " how* 
ever, his advice is good, and I hope he acts thus wisely and well 
himself." " Thus much of counsel for thee Bellasis, now give the 
ear of attention and the heart of obedience to the orders that foU 
low. My kingdom is a great kingdom : it was small, it is now 
large ; it was scattered, broken and divided, it is now consolidated; 
it must increase in prosperity and descend undivided to my posteri- 
ty. The maxims of Taimur(a) have guided me ; what he professed, 
Bnd ordered, I have done. By counsel and providence, combined 
with valor, I have conquered, and by generosity, discipline and po- 
licy, I have regulated and consolidated my government. I have 
rewarded the bold, and encouraged merit wherever it was to be 
found : on the field of battle I exalted the valiant, with my troops 
I have shared all dangers, all fatigues. Both on the field and in 
the cabinet I shut partiahty from my soul and closed my eyes to 
personal comfort ; with the robe of empire, I put on the mantle of 
care, I fed faqirs and holy men and gained their prayers ; the 
guilty as the innocent I spared ; and those whose hands were 
raised against myself have met my clemency ; Sri-Furak-ji has 
therefore been merciful to his servant, and increased his power, so 
that his territory now extends to the borders of Clun and the 
limits of the Affghans, with all MultAn, and the rich possessions 
beyond the Sutluj. To be the favored servant of such a monarch, 

honor ; to serve such a Raj is dignity. You are always to re- H 
side in the fort of K&ngr& ; or, during necessary absences, you ' 
will leave your most trusty follower ; be he your immediate ndtb, '^ 
or who else, he must be a second self. His and your orders are 
to hold the fortress against all comers, be they who they may, my 
son, minister, or servant ; bear they my sanad or not ; no one 
gains admittance, not even myself, until thrice I have thrust my 
head in at the wicket, and thrice thou hast thyself examined my 
beard(^) : then, and then only, may the gate be opened. You arc 
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to keep an eye upon all neighbdurB, from Kashmir to BelAspur, ap- 
prizing the fakir instantly of any movement at Jammu, Nurpur, 
or Mandi. If symptoms of disturbance arise in any quarter, or 
any opportunity offers for extending our influence, be watchful, and 
report ; but in ho way act, except in self-defence, without express 
orders ; and then, be not hasty, knowing that the royal mind may 
change, or aflairs take a different turn. Much is not said, but you 
have penetration and will understand. My servants are wise and 
obedient, and it would be cruel to tempt them by neghgence to be 
otherwise. Think not then that suspicion reigns in my breast, far 
otherwise ; the Sardars around K^ngrk are in especial favor ; may 
they long continue to deserve it. Caution, however, and foresight 
prevent calamity. Bellasis, be prudent, be vigilant, be cautious/* 

Thus ended this strange epistle : it contained another in the or- 
dinary character, being an order to the governor to give up the 
fort and territory of Kdngrd to the High-in-rank, the favored of 
the Maharajah, the Well-wisher, the Valiant-in-battle, and the 
Wise-in- Z>ar6ar, Colonel Bellaais. The latter epistle was signed 
by Rajah Dhy4n Singh, and another, much to the same effect, had 
the seal of Aziztidln. Both bore the Maharajah's signet and 
private marks ; but my cypher had only thefaqtr's name attached. 

My time was busily occupied for the next week in preparation 
for my command ; my success had been beyond my hopes ; the 
office was an important one, but being in the hills, much enhanced 
its value. Night and day was I now engaged, surrounded with 
ummedvfdrs with new levies, civil and military, horse and foot ; 
every creature that could crawl considered himself entitled to serve 
me, and expect my favor ; even Nand Singh was not above offer- 
ing me a dozen l^ecruits, from each of whom I doubt not, he re- 
received a douceur of a month's pay. Every man who had seen 
me enter the town, now considered himself as my friend ; all who 
had spoken to me became my brothers ; elephants and horses, 
arms of all sorts, sabres of every price, from Damascus blades, 
that by the tfasm of a wrist could cut horizontally through an orange 
placed on the end of a spear, to eight-anna blades of the Lahaur 
baz^ ; matchlocks as various, from the beautiful SIdndh barrels to 
the commonest trumpery ; all were for sale around me, and my 
levied and ummedwdrs were careering about, strutting and making 
the most of themselves in every garb and every manner. But 
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Chind Kh&n waJB in especial feather ; he considered me as it were 
his own ; the child of his making ; and almost against my will I 
took to him scarcely less kindly. He offered himself as my ndib ; 
this I refused ; but said he should remain as my va4pl at the 
Darbdr, on the condition however of giving up his present ques- 
tionable practices ; he ^as an honest man, and followed the business 
more for the sport than the profit ; he had therefore some difficul- 
ty in deciding whether he should serve the state or oppose it ; he 
could not do both ; be the servant of the Maharajah's servant and 
an avowed robber ; with many a sigh, he accepted my terms, I 
consenting to take into employ fifty of his countrymen, whom in- 
deed I was glad to g^t, for they were all stout hands, well acquaint- 
ed with the country. Aliverdi Khan, the head of them, was a 
particularly smart inteUigent fellow and did me g^od service. Of 
Chftnd Khan's inherent trustiness I had some sfight doubts ; but 
taking him in all he was much the man I wanted ; he knew every 
body, and feared no one, was bold, and had been true to the salt 
of his former master ; a good earnest of fealty to the new one. 
However, while ostensibly trustmg him entirely, I took care to 
leave one of nry own servants, a quiet, steady man, by name Mor&d 
Beg, to look aifter my vaqil ; he was not to make acquaintance 
with Chind Khftn, but was simply to keep me apprized of his 
habits and haunts ; mentioning how he generatty passed his time, 
who w^e his associates, and what places he frequented. 

To QiAnd Khin 1 explained that he must regularly attend Dor* 
bar ; that, whether he had heard from me or not, he was daily to 
preseat lay dutiful respects ; that beyond thi«, he was to be sBent, 
give no opmrons, and ask no questions ; to- appear as* stupid a» 
possible, but to have, all his ears asnd eyes open, I told him that* 
if he once deceived me, we parted ; but that if be faithfully serr-* 
ed me, his sttpidafced pay should be but a small part of his profits ; . 
and that, for every definite piece of intelhgence he should be sepft* 
rat^ paid', according fo its value. In time of need, he was to 
send me- amy extra intel%enee, at any cost ; and fbe oiniinary oe- 
casions* I was to station two Htirk&ta9 at every twenty ko$^ I did 
not disguise from ChAnd Khdn that my aims wei« high, and he 
needed lifttie argument to shew that master and servant must rise 
or Ml together. I lefk with him money to buy over dl who were 
to be hooght ; well knowing that the fannmimg of a hondRd in* 
leets IB loodur tima the voice of one man, that any oue afootxt this: 
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ooitft may restcb ftny preferment, and that the most insigmfieant of 
those who have access to the palace, may prove useful. Nand 
Singh I found associated with me, not only as Major of the Lan- 
cers, but as- Deputy of the fort ; and I wa» ordered always to keep 
a squadron of my regiment in the garrison. Ranjit, with all hia 
apparent confidence, had jumped at this arrangement on perceiving 
the sinister glancea Nand Singh directed towards me on the day o^ 
his catastrophe, " "lis well," said I to myself, " We'll try the 
fellow's metal/' Before the week was over, I had enlisted thir- 
teen hundred men ; my Lancers mustered seven hundred, and 
Khushiy^ Singh's regiment, eight hundred ; I had besides, six 
light guns, so th^t I made a formidable appearance as I moved t«r 
my Urst camp, a few miles beyond the city of Lahaur. 

Before starting, I had been admitted to another interview with 
the Maharajah, who received me with great favor : as before, he 
asked many questions, seemed pleased at my understanding his 
dumb shew, and drew me out to tell of the adventures I had seen. 
In retum> he talked of hia own eacrly career, and told me I should 
come to the interview he was to have with the Grovernor-Greneraf 
of India at Rupar. 

Before quitting the darhar, I had some specimens of Justice m 
the Panj4b. A bhaya or orderly, whom I had noticed as I passed 
through the street, helping himself and horse gratis, from a corn- 
chandler's shop, brought in a miserable creature accused of stealing 
a melon from the garden. The culprit was ordered to be tethered 
like a horse, for a twelve month, and to be kept lying on his belly 
with his arms and legs at full stretch. Another man, accused of 
even, some slighter offence, had his^nose split. A Brahman rushing 
into the presence in frantic tones, called for justice ; with difficul- 
ty he was made to explain, that Sirdar Fattah Singh M&n had 
seized the ten bighas of land his family had held in dharamarat for 
forty generations ; his Highness's reply, that his case would be in- 
vestigated, was so Httle satisfactory, that the complainant tore opeu 
his breast, and before he could be stopped, had inflicted several 
deep gashes on his person ; the man was one of a class called Ch*hu* 
ri mar(c), who thus extort justice, and by such summary dharna 
often gain their ends ; the eventual fate of the Brahman I never 
heard. Scarce was the bleeding wretch disposed of, when the prin- 
cipal Zamindars of a district, against the renter of which a charge 
was wanted^ were called in. Either there was bo cause ef eon- 

F 
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plaint, or they had got their cue from the renter, for thfeir evidence 
went to prove that even less than the assessment had been talcen 
from them. This was a sad mistake in their policy, and to bring 
them to reason, one was ordered to stand on hot bricks. Ranjit, 
however, did not delight in witnessing pain, and let the man off in 
a few moments, mulcting the district, however, twenty thousand 
rupees, havmg aheady kept the poor creatures hanging off and on 
for four months. Perhaps my presence benefited the prisoners, 
for his Highness was always anxious to shew well before farangis. 

Before i got my dismissal, I was shewn the crown jewels, and 
among them, the Koh-i-nur(</) ; but all these things have been des- 
cribed so often, that I will pass them by. Altogether the appear-, 
ance of the Lion's Court was not what I expected : indeed I have 
seen more of state, as weE as of real dignity among Princes of much 
inferior rank. Ranjit himself was plainly dressed, generally wear- 
ing a green turban ; and * rich pearl necklace was almost his only 
ornament. Hba Singh, a boy of about ten years old, and son ta 
Phy&n Singh, sat always beside the Maharajah, and was richly bedi- 
zened ; a few of the younger cburtiers were gaudily attired, and I 
hs^ve seen one of them wearing three pair of gold bracelets, and. 
three necklaces, besi^s rings, ear-rings, and jewelled dagger. 
But these were exceptions, and the usual Sikh attire Hke the 
Hindu, is plain and imadomed. 

This being in a manner a private visit, 1 did not receive a khilat^ 
but the Maharajah, with his own hand, gave me a beautiful match- 
lock, saying it was true for eight hundred yards, " and if I judge 
rightly, Bellasis> it will have none but fair play in your hands/' At 
this compliment, I observed one of the European officers twirl hift 
moustache, and glances pass across the hall. 

At this interview I was grave and reserved, which the Maharajah 
noticing, said, "why, he seems as if under punishment!" " No, 
your Highness," I repUed ; ** but, when your servant first came 
into the presence, he had no responsib^ties ; he had but his good 
horse to care for, and his sword ta look to. The friendless has 
been exalted, and has now the cares and wants of many to think of, 
9ifid above all, he has your Highness' interests to watch.'* "Wisely 
and well said,. Bellasis, but your cares are premature your foot is 
hardly yet in the stirrup, you need not yet affect the ruler." I ob- 
served a sneer on more than one lip, and with as haughty « look aft 
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} could assume^ I glanced round the room and said. " Before bi« 
bene^ftctor the servant is all. humility; but even in the presence, the 
ravens envy the eagle." " There are .good men present, Bellasis/' 
said Ranjit, evidently urging me on. " Yes," said T ^j Sinp ^h^ a 
great, huge fellow, calling himself General, an d^ephew of Khu- 
shiy^ Sing, " many that could trample on an upstart horse-jockey^ 
who, ril be bound, had nothing betjt^ than an ass to ride in hit 
own country." A loud laugh was raised, in which I joined and 
added, *' £ven cm such an aniinal I would put down an unwieldy 
boaster, and cram a spear down Ins throaty as easily as he would a 
ehapdtV* % 

The monster half rose, but the Maharajah bade him be stifi, and 
some of the leading Sarddrs, among whom were Lena ^ingh Ma- 
jitd; and Atar Singh («), appeared annoyed at the fracas ; the faqvt 
and Dhy&n Singh, too, interfered to change the train of eonversa* 
lion ; the darhar broke up, and I got my rukhsat. That evening 
Ch4nd Khd,n came to me with an air of great importance, and took 
an opportunity when we were alone, of slipping a note into my 
hand; adding, " The sahib is doubtless aware that Sardar 
Lena Singh Majita cannot be uninterested in the affairs of K4n- 
gr&." I reproved the vaqil for allowing hknself to be dra^m 
from the strictly neutral position which I had assigned to 
him, but I was not displeased at the note iti^lf, the purport of 
which was that I might find difficulties I little expected in taking 
possession of my fortress, but that in Lena Singh I had a friend at 
Court. My new ally wiU be mentioned more at large hereafter ; 
suffice it now to say that he was a mechanic and an astronomer, as 
well as a good soldier and a virtuous man. He Was by far the 
best specimen of the Sikh Sarddrs, and was much respected by all 
parties. Before setting out on my journey, or entering on the web 
of intrigue already weaving around my steps, I must digress for a 
few minutes to give a slight outline of the extraordinary pec^le 
among whom I had fallen ; and in sketching them, I shall borrow 
largely from Sir John Malcolm. 

In A. D. 1469, NIbmk ShSh, or Gum N4nak, the founder of 
the Sfldi(/) sect, was bom at Talwan<^ on tJie banks of the BeylJi, 
(Or Hyphasis) ; his laliher was a Hindu of the military caste, tho' en- 
gUf^ in basiness. The son refused to follow his father's employ- 
m^, b^ turned aU hift thoughts to religion, and a.t an early age 
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travelled into every- part of the East, conversmg with all ranks, and 
even disputing with the Emperor BAbar. The grounds of his doc* 
trine were, the Unity and Onmipresence of God ; and his objeet 
was, to shew both Mnsalm^s and Hindus that they were equally in 
error. He died, and was baried at Kartapur on the RAvi. The 
precepts of N&nak and of his two successors were collected by the 
fourth Guru, AijaiAmal, into the Adhd Granth, or first book of 
the Sikhs' holy writings. By this work Aijammal brought himself 
into notice and incurred suspicion. He was imprisoned and put to 
death by the Mahommedan authorities, in A. D. 1606. His mur* 
der roused his fdHowers, and persecution ensued, which worked out 
its usual consequences. The hitherto peaceful Sikhs united them- 
selves under Har Grovind, the son of their murdered leader, into a 
band, bent on vengeance. Har Grovind, and his grandson who 
Succeeded him, passed a life of persecution, and were soldiers more 
than priests. The Delhi empire was then in its zenith, and the 
Sikhs were but a handful. Ndnak, to conciliate the Mahomedans, 
had forbidden hog's flesh to his followers; but Har Govind made 
all flesh except that of the cow, lawful ; he studied in every way 
to make his followers hardy, and inure them to fatigue. Upon his 
death, the succession was disputed, and between internal dissentions 
and Moslem persecution, the sect was nearly exterminated : . when, 
after one or two intervening priesthoods, the Guru Teg BtMdar 
was put to death, and left to his son Govind, A. D. 1675, a heri- 
tage of revenge, which, boy as he was, he took up. He acquired 
the fort of Anandpur MAkiwAl on the Sutlej, and made fundamen- 
tal changes in the Sikh policy ; for, whereas Nanak interfered Ut- . 
tie with the civil institutions of the Hindus, Guru Govind declar- 
ed all men equal ; and some of the sweeper caste, who had brought 
his father's corpse from Delhi, were rewarded with high rank and 
employment. Their descendants are now known as RangrAtA 
Singhs. Grovind Hkewise changed the designation of his followers 
from Sikh io Singh, which means lion ; thus setting an object of 
ambidon before the very scum of the earth ; he desired that they 
should be all soldiers, wear blue, and carry steel ; on meetings 
their watchword was to be " Wah, Guru-ji he khdUa ! Wajb, 
Guru-ji he fatteh !" He instituted the Ginru MAt, or grand 
council at Amrit&or, and wrote the Dusma Granth, which tells of 
his exploits, as well as expounds the law : he made many gallant 
stands against the Emperor of Delhi's Officers^ aad particularly dew 
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fended Chamkanr (g) to extremity ; his eventual fete is wrapped in 
mystery. Gum Govind was the tenth, and last acknowledged 
leader of the Sikhs, and is looked on as the originator of their poli- 
tical greatness. But Bftndft, one of his devoted followers, taking 
advantage of the troubles that foUowed Auran^b's death in A. 
D. 1707, after several petty successes, ventured to encounter Fauj- 
d&r Kh^, Governor of Sarhind, hated by the Sikhs as the murder- 
er of Govind's children. B&ndd was the victor, and sacked Sarhind, 
destroying all, of eveiy sex and age, who would not become Sikhs ; 
he defiled the Mosques, and, leaving Sarhind a heap of ruins, he 

overran the whole country to the Jumna. Even Saharanpur did 
not entirely escape him, and he only stopped at Pinipat, from 
whence he retired, and afterwards defeated the Viceroy of L^aur. 
Eventually he was hemmed in, in the fort of Lohga<t; under the 
hills North East of L^aur, and there starved into surrender, sent 
to Delhi, and cruelly put to death. 

The Sikhs consider Bdnd& as a heretic, though a brave leader : 
he tried, though unsuccessfully, to introduce many changes ; the 
AkMis (h) opposed his innovations ; and as defenders of the faith, 
have since arrogated to themselves the exclusive right of wearing the 
blue turban and attire. On Banda's death, the Moslems waged a 
war of extermination against the Sikhs ; all who escaped fled to the 
hills North East of Ldhatu-, and remained almost forgotten for thirty 

years, until N&dir Shah's invasion, when they plundered those who 
fled from him. When the victor returned from Delhi, laden with 
spoil, the Sikhs hung on his rear, and got a rich booty. On Nd- . 
<£r'8 death, taking advantage of the weakness of La^aur, they issued 
from their fastnesses, recruited, and carried their arms through the 
F^j^b, till they re-possessed themselves of Amritsir. 

The Sikhs had followed BdndA as a military leader, but Govind 
was their last Guru and after him, they were governed by their 
own immediate Sard^s, great and email, strong and weak ; a con- 
stitution that could only have been held together by the external 
pressure of persecution. At the Guru Md.t, however, a leader was 
always elected, and rank and influence there, as elsewhere, had their 
weight ; common danger united them, oppression, thirst of ven- 
geance, and the distractions of their enemies, were all links in the 
chain of their confederacy. 

The first Afghftn eruption, A. D. 1746, benefited their cause : 
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they took advantage of it to seize the Jalandar Doib ; they were 
kept in check, however, by Mir Manii, the Gioveroor of Lahaur, 
who was only prevented from pressing them harder by the influence 
of a Sikh in his service. His Niub and successor, Adina Beg, en- 
couraged the Sikhs for his own purposes and as a check to the Af- 
ghans. Ahmad Shah Abd411i enr a^^ed at tl^eir darings a nd at the ^ 
countenance they received from Delhi, i nvaded In dia, resolved on * 
their punishment. The Sikhs avoided coming to an engagement, 
but hung on his baggage. On his return to K4bul, Ahmad left his 
son Tiimur to chastise them ; he took Amritsir, defiled their tem- 
ples, and filled up their holy tank ; these outrages exasperated the 
Sikhs, who rose en masse, drove him out of the PAnjftb, and tri- 
umphed so fiEu* that one of their rulers even took Lahaur, and coined 
rupees with the impression of " Kh^Qs&h-ji." Their former friend, 
Adina Beg Khdn, was now glad to call in the Mahrith&s to recov- 
er from the Sikhs his Sub^ of Lahaur, •and these new alliea, undeir 
R^gon^h R^o, after taking Sarhind, swept Uke a tempest as far as 
the Atak, dispossessing both Afgh^s and Sikhs of Lahaur and the 
other towns. The troubles in the south soon recalled the Mahrft- 
th^, who left Adina Beg as their Governor at Lahaur. He died 
within a few months, and the Sikhs again seized the capital. Ah- 
mad Shaih, after his victory at P^nipat, once more endeavoured to 
subdue the Sikhs, and drove them before him from one end of the 
Panjib to the other* and took Amritsir, razing its walls, and 9gain 
filling up its sacred tank. He made pyramids of Sikh heads, and 
washed with their blood the mosques they had polluted ; but on 
his return to KAbul, they attacked and drove out his governors, 
seized Lahaur, and destroyed the mosques he had just purified. 
"Hie same scenes were enacted the following year. Ahmad Sh^ 
again took Lahaur, and the Sikhs again took advantage of 
his retiring to re-take it, and as long as he lived, continued 
to molest his troqps, rarely coming to a battle, but aetivdy 
and persevering^ galling them ; tind themselves fly^g to tiie 
hiUs, when hard pressed. The anarchy that followed the 
death of Ahmad, and the even greater weakness oi the Dehll 
throne, gave the Sikhs ample opportunity to subdue the Pdnjib, 
and consotidate their power : what they ascribe to their own insti* 
tutions and courage, is mainly attributable to ttm decay of tibe em- 
pires on either side. Their religious system, attractive as it was to- 
low-born Hindusi nevar found much favour with the higher castes 
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or with the Mahomedans, and their poHcy of having every village 
chief his own master, carried in itself the elements of dissolution. 
Had an enemy appeared, or had not a master spirit arisen among 
themselves, they would doubtless have sunk into insignificanoe ; for, 
even now, after years of unbroken prosfierity, their numbers are 
quite insignificant, and I doubt whether the whole PanjAb contains 
a quarter of a million of Sikhs :- the chief part oi them are to be 
found in the Mdnjah(t), about Amritsir and Lahaur, and among the 
Sdrdars and court retainers. A Sikh cultivator ia rarely seen, 
most of that occupation being Hindus or Musalmftns, the former 
being perhaps as two to- one, and the Musalmftns prevailing to the 
westward. I should loosely estimate the population of the PanjAb 
at about quarter of a million of Sikhs, half a miDitm of MusalmAna 
and three quarters of a million of Hindus. The whole system of 
the Sikhs is unfavourable to the multiphcation of their race ; con- 
tinual feuds must cut off great numbers, and their habits are un- 
congenial to fruitfulness ; there probably is not a more dissolute 
race on the fiace of the earth ; and though by their aodve habits, 
some do live to good old age, yet most are childless, and a large 
family is never found : they fdl drinks and eat hhanffh and opium. 
A large proportion of the troops are Hindu and Musahnftn, either 
in separate corps, or mixed up with Sikhs ; indeed, Ranjit Singh 
very wisely cares less for caste and country than for good legs and 
shoulders ; his infantry, when I joined, amounted to perhaps thirty*' 
five thousand ; with as many cavalry, of all classes, and sixty guns. 
The first are steady on parade, and good looking men, but manoeu- 
vre slowly ; the cavalry are ill-mounted, and inferior to almost tmy 
I have seen ; the gana(A) are badly got up, and there does not seem 
an efficient artilleryman among them ; against an European enemy 
tiiey would, after the first discharge, be only an incumbrance, and 
would probably induce defeat. Ranjit himself estimates his troops 
pretty fairly, and has directed them against the weak points of his 
frontier, obeying the least hint from the British Agent at LudianA, 
and counting the territory south of the Suteluj as his own, only by 
the sufferance of the Ekiglish. Perhaps there is no stronger proof 
of his judgment than that in twenty- three years, no quarrel should 
have arisen between him and them, intimatdy mixed as ia his terri- 
tory with the states under their protection. 

But, to return to my own personal narrative;, the day after my 
last audience, I set out on my journey, the order of march being. 
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a squadron of lancers in front; next, KhosliiyAl Singh's regiment } 
then the guns ; after them, my new levies ; and the body of lan- 
cers mider Nand Singh, bringing up the rear. 

For some days all went smoothly ; 1 admired the careless good- 
hnmourof the Sikhs« and was surprised at my deputy's suddenly im- 
proved air and demeanour. He would often come up, and respect- 
fully ride by my side, or a little behind me, most zealously conducing 
to my comfort, and obviating every possible trouble.- The good- 
humour of the men was extreme, though somewhat damped by my 
prohibitmg plunder, and ordering every thing to be paid for. As 
soon as we reached our ground, the men, horse and foot, scattered 
over the country, often going five and eight miles for forage, and 
renewing the march next morning with as much alacrity as if they 
had slept all day. " Good material," said I, " for an army ; on- 
ly wanting good pay and good leaders to make you crack feUows." 
As we advanced, Nand Singh's attentions encreased; two or three 
dark-looking fellows of his were constantly at my elbow ; I did not 
like their looks, but they were smart and active, and forestalled h\\ 
my wants. Of an evening, I usually wandered forth with a gun 
over my shoulder ; and now, as we approached the low hills, my 
trips were longer and more frequent, sometimes prolonged till after 
nightfall. Ali Verdi Khin, and my own Pesh Khidmat, Hassan 
Ali, took me to ta3k for this. " Does not ' the sdhib see what 
scoundrels there are about the camp } There are a hundred that 
would shoot you for the bit of lace on your cap, and a thousand, for 
your gun. Besides, you are not without enemies ; and we have of 
late observed your steps watched." I laughed, and said, " this 
rifle and pair of good bull-dogs would do for half a dozen, not to 
speak of my sword; and you count yourselves something." "True, 
sdhib, we do," and one stroked his beard, and the other twisted 
his whiskers ; " yes, sdhib, we are not either of us Sikhs ; but still, 
it is not wise to act thus ; the best beloved have enemies, and few 
are so considerate as to give notice when they mean to attack." I 
so far listened to advice, as to permit four of Ali Verdi's Mult&nis 
to follow me on horseback at a little distance, but I did not give up 
my sport. 

One evening we had shot a hog-deer^ a florican, and some black 
partridge ; and at sun-set turned campwards. We had mounted, 
and had five miles of tangled, uneven ground to cross, with two 
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ie^ fwnnjr naUds ; had paased the first, and in the Mcond, aot 
more than half a BsoLe froai camp, there was about two feet of wa- 
tw; the. haskka were luied with brushwood about a mau'a height, 
throifgh jfbkkk we hud carefijdly picked our way. for it was now 
daxjc. The Multlnls had olosed up, suad we were in all uine per- 
steia ; when in the middle of the stream a volley of fifte^i or twen- 
ty malehkMks <^ned upon us, at a distance of not above thirty 
yvrds from both flanks» on the ade to which we were goiug^ 
" Bpread. oat, men, said push across : do not fire, but have at the 
4agB with ymir iaboAra," was my cry» as I heard the balls whis- 
tling ^boirt my ears. We dashed across before they could re^Ioad* 
hvA the mffians threw themselves into the brushwood^ and though 
we beat about, we could not dislodge one« The next beat thing to 
catchiog them was to push home and see after this matter. 
^ Shove on my lads I But how stand we ? No one hurt I hope ?" 
Mj IbUowers gathered round at my voice, but I found we only 
mustered seven. " Ha ! who is missiog/' Rl^4n the Mult^, 
nxA Hassan Ali." ** Hasten back to the ndld, then, and look for 
them, peihaps our delay may cost their lives V As we returned, a 
herse, wild with t^ror^ tried to rush past hs, nearly breaking our 
noks: it was the Midtlini's« who with a death gra^ <dung to the 
animal. In the dim light, we did not at first perceive the rider, 
but seiziug hold of the reins, discovered that the poor fellow had been 
shot tl^-o' the head, and had fallen forwards, convulsively throwing 
his arms round the horse, when his sharp, unoccupied, stirrups, 
dangling against the animal, urged him forward. The sudden stop 
brought the lifeless burthen to the ground, and we found, to our 
sorrow^ that he was quite dead. Hassan All had been more fortu- 
nate ; his horse was shot, and had reared and fallen over with him ; 
the ftiendly stump of a tree saved him from worse inconvenience 
than the temporary imprisonment and a good wetting. We help- 
ed him out of the ndld, left two of our party to watch the corpse 
till we could send a chdrpdi for it, and pushed on for camp ; but be- 
fore we arrived we were met by lights, masdls, and hundreds of 
yrild figures, in every degree of disarray, shouting and yelling like 
fiends. The volley, sharp and loud, was carried by the wind ; an J 
coming at such an hour from the direction I was in, caused more 
than suspicion; the bugle sounded to arms, and, in less time than 
a regiment of £uropean cavalry would take to bit their horses^ 
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my joUy fellows were bearing towards me. The wild and hearty 
shouts that greeted my advance were very grateful to me, but there 
was little time for words. " Follow me to my tent, men ! Order a 
muster of the lancers ; and you, Ali Verdi Khan, turn out WdMb 
and Khair&t Ali, the trackers, -and return to the ford ; tell them I'll 
give five hundred rupees for every man that they prove concerned.** 
" Good, my Lord ; your servant is ready/* In a few minutes the 
lancers were paraded by torch-light ; most seemed, and expressed 
themselves, delighted at my return, though they hardly understood 
'why I so scrutinized their countenances, and Nand Sing fretted at 
my suspidons. All were present except one, Muhammed Sh&h, a 
peculiar fevourite of the Major's, and one who of late had been 
much about me. His absence was readily explained by three or 
four comrades, who said that he with them had been out foraging, 
but that his horse, being a little lame, bad lagged behind. " And 
where is your nag ? Mohar Singh," said I to a raw-boned Sikh, 
who looked rather foolish standing in his place. " Was it not re- 
ported instantly," exclaimed Nand Singh, " that the poor fellow's 
horse died of a fit of the gripes as we came up to our ground to- 
day }" " It is that which makes you look so blown my man, is it? 
Ah, well, — ^Major, send Muhammed Sh4h to me as soon asheoomea 
up." 

In about an hour the nian presented himself, his horse looked 
fresh, but out of condition, " you do not," said I, " look after him ; 
if you lose your horse you'll lose your service." I said no more, 
for at a glance I p^ceived that the animal was none of his own, 
but a rip belonging to Nand Sing, lent for the occasion. My sus- 
picions were more than confirmed ; however I ordered a distribu- 
tion of sweetmeats and a halt the next day, in reward of the ready 
interest of the troops in my behalf. Though I said nothing, Ali 
Verdi IChan and Hassan AH, and some of the lancers too, were liot 
slow in asserting that the attack had been planned by Nand Singh. 
" Did we not see him whispering to that huge Sikh who los^ bis 
horse in the skirmish ? and to that httle blackguard Muhammed Sh9h, 
who is a devil incarnate ? It was not an hour before you started 
that they were talking together. And do you not remember that in 
the morning Nand Singh recommended you to go in that direction for 
game } but advised ypu not to fire till you had crossed the second 
nald ? This mommg some wild shaggy looking fellows^ who have 
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been hdogiiig about the camp, were seen by Safdar Kb4n who was 
with the advance : about two hours before wb arrived, they took 
the direction of the hills," " Well, my good friends, thanks for 
your zeal, but be silent, or you will do me harm. I am awake, 
quite awake, but we must make sure before we strike." 

During the day, AU Verdi returned ; he brought the heron's 
feather of a trooper's plume ; none such were in my cap, but the 
lancers wore them ; this was found among the prints of many feet 
on one flank of the ghdt, where there were also tracks of a horse's 
feet ; AH Verdi had, with Wah^b, followed these traces a mile 
along the nala; the shoes were inverted, but this did not for a mo- 
ment deceive the old Khop, who observed that it only made the 
hind feet appear to go before the fore ones. They then turned, 
and jomed Khair&t Ali, who was leisurely following similar tracks 
on the other side of the nala, where, after keeping the bank for a 
short distance,^ they had returned, and attempted to keep in their 
own footsteps ; it seemed that the presence of a horse had put 
them out, and that after the first few yards they had thrown him 
down, lashed his legs together, and carried him on their shoulders, 
to avoid detection from his foot prints. When they reached the 
ghdt, they rightly thought that amid so much trampling it would 
be difficult to trace them ; but, though beyond the ghat the men's 
tracks were detected, there was no further trace of the horse, and 
the men evidently wore, to disguise their foot prints, web shoes^ 
formed with the heel, both fore and aft ; so that none -but an expa- 
rienced hand who could detect the comparative pressure left by the 
weight of the hind and fore-part of the foot, could have told which 
way the party went. Ali Verdi left the Khojes with every hope of 
a successful pursuit. 

The next morning I renewed the march, leaving Ali Verdi witb 
a hundred men to aid the trackers, and both money and promises 
to expedite their movements ; there was something kindly and 
frank in the man that took me from the first, and I could not have 
deputed a trustier hand. 

^ The attack was duly reported at darhar as an unforeseen and 
ill understood aflair, the work probably of a party of Koz^ks, on 
whose track we now were, and would soon report further. 

Nothing further of note occurred, until we reached Kdngja, on 
approaching which I mustered all my diplomacy, anticipating that 
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I should not easily effect an entrance, althongh armed with a royal 
fdrmSn, and backed by a large body (rf troops. However, I wiys 
not wont to distrust myself; I called a halt, when within one march 
of the fort, and sent on my pesh khidmat with a courteous letter to 
the governor, enclosing copies of the cfpen parwdnds. I took the 
opportunity to inspect my followers, and was agreeably surprised to 
find no symptom of fi&tigue among them; the Horses seemed even 
improved, and small as they were, I never saw such hardy, active 
creatures: one of them had particularly attracted my attention, he 
was a little bay, scarcely higher than a pony ; his master, Hakim 
Singh (/), a trooper in the lancers, was one of my orderlies, and 
the fellow seemed perfectly ubiquitous, he was always hazir, al- 
ways ready to gallop off at my bidding, and the little nag appeared 
always as ready as his master. 

During the day, an answer came from K^grd, very much what 
I expected: — "The honor is very great, nothing could please Colonel 
Bandelwar Singh better than to yield place to so great a bdhddar as 
myself ; but then, he was strictly enjoined by the Maharajah to ad- 
mit no one ; not even his son, no, nor himself, till after certain pre- 
liminaries ; think, then, most excellent sdhib, whether I could dis- 
obey such an order ? You will therefore favour your servant by 
withdrawing your troops from K&ngr& territory.*' By no means 
daunted, I sent off Captain Fareb KhSln, with a squadron of horse, 
and two hundred select infantry, bearing a note from me to the fol- 
lowing effect, " Dand^war Singh is a wise man, a fEuthfiil servant, 
and a good soldier ; his fame is weU known. His friend would 
fisdn emulate him and gain a like renown. But bearing the Maha- 
rajah's order, given in open durbar. Colonel BeUasis would have 
his face for ever blackened, were he to return without executing 
his commission. The wise Band&war Singh will tlierefore under- 
stand that duty cannot be set a^de ; but, appreciating his merits. 
Colonel Bellasis wishes that the transfer of K^grft should be made 
with all jcourtesy, and in the manner most grateful to its present 
gallant governor. As the latter has been long absent from the 
presencd! and may not understand the improvements of the dav, 
his servant, in the way of friendship, sends him a shell, a specimen 
of those received from the English, and a^pted to the guns now 
here, which can be pointed in such a way as to send the shel) to the 
top of the highest hill, even to the clouds. By mea^s of a match 
in a hole in the shell, and which is just such a length as to last titt 
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it reaches its destination, the misaile is Uown to atams, sc«ttenn|^ 
its death-<iealiQg contents around. Perhaps my friend might hk« 
to see the experiment tried; if 80« a couple of my guaa are at hi* 
service." 

Neither my kindness, nor my polite hint had any effect, I there- 
fore moved my camp to a convenient position heyond range of ^e 
fort, and rode about, to look out for a weak point ;. but I fomid the 
place well supphed within itself, stronger in every way than I had 
anticipated, occupied by a garrison of greater strength than the 
whole force under me, and headed by one of the ablest d[ Grd&b 
Singh's officers; for the governor was but his creatmre, and on my 
departure from Lahaur had been reinforced with men and supplies, 
and ordered by his master to hold the place to the last extremity. 
Kingr^ had been offcen attacked but never taken, the Gurkhas after 
remaining before it for twelve months, had eventually raised the 
siege, it was only by capitulation that it fell into the hands of the 
Sikhs; and it has always, with reason, been considered as their 
strongest fortress. It stands on a hiU, and on three sides it is sur- 
rounded by the Bin Gang&, a river at all times breast deep ; on the 
fourth side it is separated from another projecting hiU, called Jainti 
Mdtd, by a deep deU, half a kos wide. Could I, in the face of the 
garrison, have effected a lodgement by the Dewi-sian (m) on the 
summit of the Jainti Mit&, the sanctity of the place would have 
luded me; but the range, I saw, was too long for my hght guns. 
Understanding too, from my spies, that the garrison was not only 
victualled for years, but that in its tank and springs it was free from 
the usual deficiency of lull forts, I saw no chance of success, ex- 
c^ in a coup de main ; and that I resolved on the very next night. 

Accordingly, in the evening I moved my guns towards Jainti 
Mitd, and detached a party in the direction of each of the two 
gates that looked that way, and I purposed, according to the expe- 
dient so often successfully tried by^ the English, to a^ct intending to 
blow them in ; for the ascents, tho' steep, would not, for Europeans, 
iit least, be supposed by the garrison to be impracticable. The guns, 
however, were merely to take up such a position as would enable 
them to throw ^ells into Kote K4ngrd., while two select parties of 
500 men each, were to take the bull by the horns ; and crossing 
tihe river at different points, were to make the assault at midnight. 
The signal was to be given by the guns in the opposite directions ; 
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and, by a chain of small parties all round the hiU, (a circuit of five 
k6s) keeping up as heavy a fire as possible, while the two real at- 
tacks moved up silently, I had great hopes, amid the distraction and 
surprise, to effect an entrance. 

All was arranged, and a reward of a thousand rupees, with pro- 
motion on the spot, was promised to the man who should be first 
within the works ; when, just before nightfall, a horseman, whose 
fine sinewy steed's convulsive sobs told what exertions had been 
made by the rider, — dashed into the Camp, shewed the Maharajah's 
misal and craved passage into the Fort. He passed, entered, and 
before an hour, a message arrived from the Governor that at dawn 
the gates should be opened. 

NOTES. 



(a) The ** Institntes of the lame Tartir^ would bespeak htm a gpreat man, 
an able, just, and benevolent Monarch ; but bis acts form a melancholy contrast 
to the writings he dictated. 

(5) This is the order, which, I understand, Ranjit actually gave to one of his 
Governors, atid it is in conformity with his jealous distrustful spirit 

Qf) Literally, strikers with the knife, men who to extort alms or sympathy, 
gash themselves with knives, inflicting flesh wounds on their breasts and arms, 
and thus frightening lookers on into compliance with their demands. 

{d) Literally mountain of Ughtt is a diamond an inch and a half long, and an 
inch wide ; it was the chief ornament of the " Peacock throne" of the Great 
Mogul ; Nadir Sh&h seized it when he plundered Debit in 1738; and Ahmad Shih 
Abdalli got possession of it in the scramble that succeeded Nadir's assassination ; 
from him it descended to his son Tairaur, and again to his sons as they succes- 
sively seized the Government : Shah Shuja succeeded in carrying it with him in 
his exile, and in the year 1813 when in the Panjftb, supplicating for aid from the 
Sikh in the recovery of his kingdom, the latter ungraciously demanded the 
diamond, put many indignities on the fallen monarch and his family, and threat- 
ened even more, unless the jewel was given up to him i and by such conduct 
became its possessor. 

(e) The first of these Sarddrs has some smattering of science, and is as much 
above bis fellow countrymen in respectability as in mechanical knowledge. The 
second is the son of Ammar Singh Sandilwala ; and a cousin of the Mahanga's. 
He is rather a respectable man, for a Sikh, but his brother Lena Singh (not the 
person of the same name mentioned above as a superior man) is a noted drunk- 
ard, and their nephew Ajit Singh, is a forward youth of more pretension than 
power. As kinsmen of the Royal family they are looked up to at darbdr, 

(^) The word means a disciple, a scholar from the word sikhna, to learn. 

(^g) A considerable town on the south bank of the Suteluj. The confederat- 
ed Sikhs, after they had sacked Sarhind in 1763, gave it in free tenure to the So* 
dees, who are the descendants of Guru Govind, 
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(A) Utenlly immortals (or without death), the title of what may be called 
the Knight-erraots among the Sikhs. They are a elass who devote themselves 
to watch the holy tank at Amritsir, and to defend with their lives the Sikh re- 
ligion against all innovators; they are dissolute and insolent* but are tolerated by ^ 
the Government for the sake of their furious courage, which, especially whea 
«xcited by opium, has on several occasions done good service to their sect. 

(t) The name of the tiact between the rivers Ravi and Byah, fix>m whence 
the Sikhs originally sprung, spreading abroad as their arms prevailed. It has fre- 
quently happened that one small village, of fifty or a hundred ploughs, has fur- 
nisiied two or threie Sard&n ; men who joined the ranks with only a horse and 
spear, and have in a few years carv ed out for themselves principalities. Much to 
their credit these soldiers of fortune have not been ashamed of their origin, but 
generally retain the name of their native village as an affix to tneir own name, 
and as a family mark. 

(k) Good judges hold an of^nion different from Bellasis ; but having more 
than once narrowly inspected the Sikh guns, horses and harness, and having talk- 
ed with their artillery officers and privates, my opinion is, that the MahrftthA ar- 
tillery vras better appointed and more efficient than the Sikh is. 

(/) More than one such pony and rider have I seen, out-doing the powers 
even of the steeds that bore about '* heavenly Una" and other damosels errant, 

** Whose milk-white palfreys scorning grass, 
** Just crop a rose leaf as they pass." 

I have seen a little wiry nag thus carry about a heavy man, neither party 
seeming to know what rest, food, or water meant. The mischief is that a Euro- 
pean purchasing one of these gifted animals, finds the spell broken, and his pony 
wanting all the care that common ponies require. However I know of one offi- 
cer's pony which, during the late war, carried a pair of heavy boxes, with bed- 
ding, and a man sitting on the top, from Khelat-i-Gi^i to Mokhoor, seventy-six 
miles, in twenty-eight hours, including three for rest ; the whole burthen was 
estimated at four maunds or 320 pounds ; the owner of this wonderful pony, in 
company with the above, and neither of the horses or riders suffered; the ani- 
jnals were of the Kosak breed from beyond Khivfi. 

(m) A temple, or literally a station of the Goddess Debee. As mentioned la 
the pre&ce, the history and description of Kangrft aim at fidelity : it was besi^- 
«d as here>described, and ultimately fell to the Sikba much ia the ■"•wf*>T stated 
^y the Sini in the fifth chapter. 
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" "file IncBafi pfowlfng for hif pnf, 

fHatt bears the settlen tniek bi» way. 

And knows id distent forest far, 

Osmp Ms red bretkreii ef like war ; 

He, when eaeh de«ble and iAagtim, 

Y& baffle the pwrsnH he tif«s» 

Lew croucMng now his head to liide^ 

Where swampy siapeams thnMsi^ voshes fcUde, 

Now ooveriag with the withered leaves. 

The foot prints which the dew receives." 

BokeBy. 



I nrast rk&w rebini t& MHbat had been going* on at (knot, and 

will let Ch^d Khftn tell his own story; riightly dipping Ids letters 
of its flowers and other redundancies* 

** Your Excellency ; after the departure o£ your radiant pre-^ 
se&ee, the light of Lahaor became durkiiees, the Maharajah opened 
not his mouth, and the darhar was silent ; your enemies^ however^ 
insinuated themselves into the royal ear, and soon assailed your 
well-wishers. The Lord of favor (a), however, judged right : the 
Maharajah is an appreciator of merit, and bade my Lord's detract- 
ors be silent. Soon came in reports of the excellent discipline of 
the march, of the unheard of moderation of the troops, of the 
regular and orderly manner in which you passed through cities and 
towns, avoiding crops, or where unavoidably injuring, giving imme- 
diate remuneration (b); the Maharajah was pleased, and my Lord's 
enemies hid their faces. Then came the report of the vile attack 
on my Lord. The Maharajah was enraged, and some of the coun- 
sellors could scarcely conceal their chagrin. The Minister and/ 
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ethers (whom my Lord taiows) affected it was -all a pretence of 
yoars ; then came other reports; and it even reached the presence, 
'tiiat KAngrft would not open its gates. The Maharajah that day 
(it was the 1 1th day of the month Safar) suddenly turned to the 
"Rajah and said, "JRajdji, it is long since we have visited your jc- 
girs (c) or enjoyed your hospitality; order the train, to-morrow 
we propose to march that way; no excuses, the season I know is 
hot, and the distance is great ; but by the blessing of Guruji {d), 
the places are cool, and when reached, will repay the fetigues of 
-the journey. Order General Court, with his own and KUushiy&I 
"Sing's brigade to attend ; see that all is ready by the third watch 
of the night — ^let the pesh kMna proceed immediately.'' " Be 
\kashm" and the Rajah withdrew : — ^there was a slight curl on his 
Ilighness' mouth, but. he did not speak as if disturbed, and im- 
mediately proceeded with other business; I kept my plaee> silent as 
usual, and soon three or four' others followed the Rajah ; when he 
returned, they, too, soon came, after some short delay, and when he 
had 'Stated that the preparations had all been ordered, he said in his 
tisual soft and winning way : " I am the Sarkdr's slave, all I have 
IS his, he has raised me from the dust : this journey will cost md- 
ney ; let the servant be permitted to pay the expences, as he is to 
have the honour of the royal visit; my jdgir, and those of my 
brothers, have been more than usually productive . this year ; let 
your servants then offer these nine loMis of rupees as a peshkask 
to the throne ;" and as he spoke, hanghi after bdnghi of ducats. and 
of rupees was brought into the presence ; it was more than the 
Maharajah could stand ; his eyes literally feasted on the heaps of 
treasure. '* Mishr Beti R^m, eh MishrjJ, see the money counted, 
and that the coin is all of the true sicca :"— " Has your Highness 
any commands for your excellent servant the faithful Bellasis V* 
said the Rajah, " for I am dispatching a trusty messenger, desir- 
ing him to lose no time in acquainting the presence of . his having 
entered on his important charge"' — " Yes, tell him to seek a cool 
shady spot for our pavihon ; not that we now think we shall go 
just yet in these excessive heats, but lest there should be cause for 
our moving eastward." The Rajah stepped from the darbdr, and 
ixx an instant a horseman, whose steed had for some minutes stood 
chafing at the door-way, dashed like lightning across the plain. 
The riddle needs no reading to my Lord^ and I doubt not ere this 
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reacb^s, Kingrft will have been iron ; but mind ray Lord; the niiit 
hM$ wijl be laid at your door : for one day, and one only, tiie B^ 
jab was your Mend ; from that day he (foliked you, your appoii^ 
ment increased that dislike, and now you may reckon on his undy^ 
ing hate (e) : no small matter in truth, but let the knowledge of it in- 
duce caution, be always armed and attended, and allow no unknown 
person with arms in his hands to approach your person. Thy servai^ 
will watch the Court, and report ; what more need be said ?" 

I liked the style of Chftnd Khan's communication, and did net 
dislike its contents ; it was clear to me I was in a heavy sea, but I 
feared not the breakers, and indeed never reckoned on court favoor 
without its concomitant 4K>urt intrigue and minion hatced ; I was 
therefore well content to proceed on my way, and strange and un«> 
accountable as it might appear, to do my duty to the Sovereign of 
my election and to the people over whom *he had placed me; th* 
same messenger that had entered the fort, brought tlie abovt 
note; and trebly content with it, the fort's purposed aumnder, 
and my own virtuous resolve, J threw myself on a cbarpai, and, i# 
a cbream of fature prosperity, I slept till the morning star appear* 
«d; a few short nunutes sufficed for the hasty ablution, and 
the slight personal decoration that I was used to apply, when I 
gaHoped round my lines, visited my picquets, found them alert, 
and returned to my tent ; I sent for my Sardars and gave orders 
against any possible treachery. However none waa offered, and 
shortly after sun-rise we were masters of the strongest fcHTt in tht 
Panjlft»(0. 

No sooner had my troops taken possession of the works, and 
the different parts had been occupied, than I was curious enough to 
visit the points on which I had meditated the attack ; my predeces- 
sor had been hitherto doing the honours of the fort and still stood 
l^y me ; while I, with as much nonchalance as possible, hung over 
the frightfiil abysses up which the mountain sheep could scarcely 
ind a footing ; for a time he said nothing, but when I had finished 
my examination ii^ both directions, he remarked significandy, 
" well. sahUf, and what do you think } could the Multdnls have ma- 
]|aged it, or those stout little Gurkha fellows, so many of whom I see 
among your ranks ; do you think they could have sealed such a 
ateep in the face of my poor followers ?" " What does my friend 
mean?" observed I, innocently ; "Ah, the «^Atfir are wise, very 
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irise, Imt t^e Sikhs have can too, nuMt excellent $sar, and tnify 
had yoa attempted the escalade, few of your brave troops wouM 
^ve seen their hcHoes again ; Kkigrk has many a source of 
strength that meets not the eye; tiiese loose stones, that form the 
breastwork, need only to be unloosed to destroy the army of a Si- 
kunder (g) ; but these failing, you observe we stand on but an out- 
post that by the pouring down of rocks from above could be crush** 
ed, annihilated in an instant; and then where would have been mj^ 
thousands of brave boys that were behind them, with their sharp 
tinging jazails (A), their long matchlocks, and theis twang- 
ing bows ? But sooth, noble Colonel, I prefer we should have 
met as friends ; for though the hand of Dand4war. Singh, knows 
what war is in all its forms, his heart has no pleasure in- blood, 
and delights not in slaughter/' " Truly," rejoined I ; "it 
would have been an onslaught to have been dreaded, prepared as 
you seem to have been, and as my friend says, peace at all times 
is preferable to war.; and between servants of the same lord how 
much the more urgent!" Before evening the gallant old Sikh had 
moved below with all his garrison ; he had been governor for seve- 
ral years, and Lfelt for his humihation even in the exultation of 
my own success. 

I now occupied myself day and night in getting acquainted 
with my people of all degrees; with examining the country, its 
passes and its fells, its weak and its strong points ; and for whold 
Viays, leaving, my trustiest iu charge of the garrison, would I wan- 
der over the hills, try every footpath, and investigate the minutest 
features of my extensive and important charge. My followers were 
Astonished ; being accustomed to see all other Sarddrs lolling on 
their chdrpak from morning until night, or hstlessly and half re- 
clining attend to their business, for the first few hours of the day, 
then sleep ; then with all parade and shew, at footpace on horse* 
back, or in a tanjan proceed for a mile or two ; my never-ceas- 
ing bodily and mental activity astonished them ; and often would I 
be asked what was its use ) what its end ? why I did not enjoy my- 
self ? " Get married, sahib'* (t), said an old hoary-headed fellow to 
me one day, " get married and enjoy life." " Yes, but I am a poor 
man ;" " Poor ! and why so } why not do as others do ? why 
slave ? what's the use ? no one will thank you, no one reward ; the 
Maharajah jnll think you have an evil design, that you perhaps aim 
at popularity and independence, and the Amils (Jt) will vilify y6u for 
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acting so contrary to themselves. Be moderate at leaft, the b6W 
too tightly drawn, returns not to its strength ; take things easier 
and you'll last the longer." I laughed and said, " your advice is 
friendly, hy no means bad, but men's natures are different, mine 
directs me, as that of other men leads them ; the result is in the 
hands of God." My adviser made that peculiar sound, like a 
" cltick !" which indicates surprise or incredulity ; and shaking hie 
head replied, " The sdhib is a wise man in his eccentricity." 

Thus did I proceed somewhat irregularly, but always stirring ; 
when not in the field, or actively abroad, I would rise before the 
dawn, saunter about the works ; then shortly after sunrise hold my 
darbdr ; which, with a quarter of an hour's interval for breakfast, 
kept me till midday j my accounts with the rttVyafo, all police matters, 
were then discussed and settled ; at midday I was in the practice 
of retiring, if indeed it can be called retirement, to withdraw to an 
apartment without doors ; and screened only from the public gaze 
by pardahn ; this period of the day I devoted to European literature 
and keying up correspondence with the world I had left ; at 3 p. 
M. my principal followers andlandholders attended ; the latter walk- 
ing in, making their scUdm, and taking their places on the out- 
spread carpet, and retiring as they chose, or when especially called, 
or requiring anything, having a plea to offer, an excuse to make ; 
protection, assistance, remission or other favour to demand ; or had 
the track of a tiger or of a robber to point out ; in all such cases, 
the party would take his seat more near me and we would converse, 
but in such a tone that any person present could put in his word, 
and very free of their advice and opinion they were ; the system 
bore with it more familiarity than at first I approved ; and as has 
been the case when I have had a noseless thief on one side of me 
putting * in his word, regarding an investigation going on, on the 
other side, I have been inclined to affect more of European form ; 
but after all this oriental cool and easiness has its conveniences. 
An hour before sunset, I was again on foot or on horseback, in- 
specting my troops, visiting my cultivation, encouraging the ra'tya/^, 
putting in a word at this hut, and an encouraging glance at that 
field ; it was always my object to set an example to my followers 
of not injuring the crops, and I was obliged to make some severe 
examples in the endeavour, but the effect on all was great, and in- 
stead of seeing fields and villages deserted as my cortege approach- 
ed, the inhabitants soon learned to flock about and grieet my arrival. 
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Such WBB the tenor of my life ; two or three d&ys of the week 
iLlmost entirely out, and every day once or more in the fields ; in 
this pleasant and useful manner, > twelvemonths pasised • over my 
head ; when the even tenor of my days was disturbed by two events 
of more stirring interest. 

I had not been long in my eyrie before I received a parwana 
in the fair's hand and cypher, entirely approving of all I had done, 
encouraging me to a continuance of my present line of action, and 
promising protection and reward. A week- afterwards Aliverdi 
Khan and his party arrived ; he had kept me acquainted with his 
movements ; and he now brought in seven of the party who had 
attacked us ; they were miscreants, the refuse of several of the 
lower castes, some of them hardly knowing whether they were 
Musalmdn or Hindu ; but all ignorant of any religion, and inured 
from infancy to deeds of blood and spoliation ; Kanjars, Gujars, anrf 
Chamftrs (/) ; scenes of debauchery and times of tumult were their 
harve'sts ; they had been attracted by the preparations for my 
march, and followed my camp from Lahaur ; with the usual quick- 
ness of their craft they were soon masters of the politics of my little 
army ; and one of them hearing Muhammed Shah hint that a few 
bold hands only were wanted to perform an easy job and gain it 
rich reward, a bargain was soon struck, and five hundred rupees 
promised for putting me out of the way, and half that amount paid 
down as a retaining fee : the whole party consisted of sixteen men, 
and four of them being from Klngrsl neighbourhood, and being 
well acquainted with the country, they fixed the scene of opera- 
tions ; the affair was clumsily managed, and they were a cowardly 
set, or the event might have been otherwise ; our activity in taking 
up the track was more than they expected, and Aliverdi* Khan's un- 
tiring zeal in following up his tracker's scent (rendered more than 
VSuaUy keen by the high promises held out) quite floored the chase ; 
so close indeed were my men several times on them, that the light- 
ed embers of their chulahs shewed where theif cooking had just 
been disturbed, and with all their knowledge of the country, they 
were at last beaten with their own weapons. My men had at the be- 
ginning got such clear impressions of their feet, that although every 
device that ingenuity could suggest was practiced, yet Wahab Ali 
and Khair^t Ali were too old at their trade to be deceived ; and when 
no one else of the party could see a symptom of the chase 
fhey would be keen on the track. But I must give the Mul- 
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fk[A*B own Moount of the chase. " Indeed* sihA, I often 
tiioogbt we were bafM." " What are yon after now, yoa 
lying sconn^trel?" I aaid in a fit of deq[»ondency, to WAfalb, 
on one oocasioiv. '* What are yon followiag ? where are yon lead^ 
ing us to ?" " Where ? see this ?" and one very feint dubbed up foot 
was discernible ; "why that's a b^aryou fool." "Is it Khan ? You'll 
know better soon and place more trust in W^&b on our next ex- 
cursion ; tiiat's the bandy legged fellow^ he's a lout to take part in 
each a matter as this, they should have cut his throat and buried 
him in one of the heaps of leaves ; he has betrayed them twice ; 
there are smart fellows am^ig them, butthisb&ndylegged fool thinks 
that by occasionally making a ball of his foot he can disgiuse it, 
%ttt if he trod on his head, Wsh&b would know it by the thickness." 
•'You're a wag my friend," repUed I, " and I was wrong, forgive 
tne." "Ah Khan Sahib, your servant is accustomed to such rvha, his 
hfeis &ae of t(Nl and of danger; thanklei^a at all times and only in its 
excitement offering any compensation $ but we'll have these fellows 
as sure as my oldfather was thebesttrackerinthe JalandarDo&b (m), 
unless indeed they put Mr. Clubfoot out of the way, or that chap 
with the game leg ; did you observe that, there ? " " What ? 
positively Wahab, you try a man's patience ! " " You try mine 
Khan Sahib ; for if at that point the active Httle feDow, whose feet 
BO seldom appear, did not leap on the back of the langra walla, 
I'll give up all daim to the Colonel Sahib's reward — mind Khan, 
when we've caught them, to ask the question — observe it was by 
the clump of bamboos on the high bank of the nullah." Thus did 
we proceed, Sahib, with a chatter and chuU at a half walk, half am- 
ble ; now cautiously feeling our way, now in all the confidence of 
knowledge pushing boldly forward. The game were masters of 
their work; indeed as Wahab observed, if they had thrown a couple 
of their party overboard, they would have got off, scot free ; as it 
was, they tried every trick that ingenuity could devise ; in the 
thick wood they evidently at times proceeded by climbing from 
branch to branch, again they would in a perfect line draw them- 
selves forward on their bellies ; then they would ride on each 
other'fi back ; they would cross every stream, take the track on the 
opposite direction, return on their own footsteps and then, some- 
times for miles, drop down the stream, and then be off in quite a dif- 
ferent quarter. Sometimes Wahab would be puzzled for a whole 
day ; and once actually took us over some brushwood on which lay 
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B€8tled our pt?ey, ivh^ ler dctya and mgfhl» htrded with tiie lio^ 
d^eif oltiMkwbiUs, «ad cr^n with their more fitting^ mates the 
t^;era that sktik ahomt in ^v^evy deQ in thof« part9. The chase had» 
as i told the Coloxtd Sahih, separated into two parties* on the first 
mgkA ; hut tile next BMNHJlig, they uaited, separating however 
Sfgi^ when havd pressed. Fov the last two dsys the track was aolj 
of seven, and closely pressed they were ; they were driven out of 
ibe wood, andlit^raUy pushed into the town of Nadown. " We have 
them now" (n), said the trackers, as holding onhyour horses' tails 

they n^ade a <^cuit of the town and satisfiedthemsdves that l^e party 
hAd€aitesedhnth«adnotagainleft it ; leavii^g a party to watch at each 
gate, yoiur sewant pushed holdly up to the thanncJi, and with all 
the ecmsequence I ceuid muster, ordered the o£ELcial to hand over 
to me the seven murderers that had within the last few hours taken 
xefoge in the town. The Thannadar waft high* hut I was higher. 
'' Good, very good, Sing^ji, j^ as you please ; hut perhaps yon 
ave not aware, that he who addresses you, is an Officer high in the 
service and m the confidence of the excellent and highly fEivoured 
Colonel Bellasis, General and Commander in Chief of the JECingrA 
territory ; and that these ruffians attempted the 9ihih^8 life/' 
" That alters the case entirely Kh<m Sdhih ; why did you not saj 
so at first ; for we Singhs are npt used to be bearded at our than* 
futha : tell me however quietly what you wish me to do, and I am 
at your service." " Produce the men I seek ; it will be better 
and pleasant^ for both, of us that there be no delay, my ehdrpat]^ 
across the Judli Mukbi Gate, and there it stays till my errand is 
complete." *' The Khan is rough of speech, but my master, Lena 
Singh, has ordered me to attend to all requisitions of the Colonel 
you have mentioned ; be comforted then, Khanji, if the men are 
within my walls, be it my responsibility to produce them." " Wise* 
ly determined, Kotwdlji ; I am^ be found with my men ; send 
us r€i$ad (o), grass, grain and milk ; all shall be paid for, as are 
my orders ; but hark ye, friend, to help your researches, here ia 
^ measure of their several feet, one, it is this the big sprawl foot, 
he is lame, very lame of his left leg, and this little chap has a twist 
in both legs and is preciously bandy besides ; all of them must be 
leg worn, for they've had no rest for a fortnight, and I'll be bound 
they've had their hearts in their mouths most of the time too ; and 
Jhat does not help to rest a tired man." With this we returned to 
#ir party and had scarcely sat down to and commenced onr food and 
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the relation of my interview with the thannadar, than the se\(en 
culprits pinioned and ironed, bearing misei^ and famine in their as* 
pect, were made over. With his mouth half foil, W&hAb jumped 
up ; " yes !• that's liim and there's the other ; now tell me old boy, 
did you not ride on yonder lad's shoulder from the bamboo dump 
to the big pipal ?" but the wretches were in no mood for a joke 
and affected ignorance of what was said." 

Such was the substance of Aliverdi Khan's t-eport ; not much 
extenuating or exaggerating what he had done ; but shewing pret- 
ty plainly that, if he had worked for me, he had also worked the 
Singh Kotwalji pretty well too. In two stiff inarches he made 
Kote K^ngrSl, and the appearance of himself, party, and prisoners, 
shewed that little grass had grown under their feet since we parted. 
A more villainous looking set than those brought before me, I have 
seldom seen, they at first denied the matter in toto, and got up a 
plausible enough story in defence, but a Uttle gentle threatening 
and the very conclusive evidence against them, induced them to 
confess. One, a Bhourya, was a very intelligent ruffian, and seem- 
ed to have enjoyed the sport ; his adventuves I may some day lay 
before the public, but I must cut short the case, briefly stating that 
Nand Singh's, Muhammed Shah's and the old Sikh's participation 
in the plot, was proved fully : the latter of course denied every- 
thing, but when I caused a pardah to be drawn up and shewed 
him his horse, whose death, by a fit of gripes, he and his worthy 
commander had certified, he was so taken back that with outstretch- 
ed hands, he craved my pardon, " I have nothing to say my lord, 
your slave was misled, he was taught to believe you a tyrant and a 
monster, he has found you neither ; it was my fate, do with me as 
seemeth best." Nand Singh refused to plead, simply saying, I was 
pleased to desire his ruin and migl^^ work my will ; but when he 
saw his confidant Muhammed Shah attempting to vindicate himself 
at his expence, there was a slight quiver of the lip, but it passed, 
and his usual bold and insolent bearing returned ; indeed to have 
seen him, a stranger would have little supposed him on trial for his 
life, but rather the indignant plaintiff in a case affecting his honor ; 
in this he had his end to serve, and before the court broke up, there 
were many loud and undisguised appeals for justice from the soldiery 
that crowded around. The man was a Sikh, and the majority of the 
lancers were so too ; he was virtually their commanding officer and 
had brothers and connexions among them : my position therefore 
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was daliGfifce : I hesitated for a few moments, but reserved that 
€ome what would, his life should pay the forfeit ; I, therefore, a^- 
t^iced the nine inferior villains to be branded on the left shoulder 
with the word ^* Ruffiau/' to receive each two hundired lashes . on 
hts bare backside, and then to work in ir(His as a felon for the term 
oi his natural life. TMs sentance was promulgated, a scaffold aoxi 
nine posts ordered t& be erected on the public parade ; arrange- 
ments were all made to put down at once any outbreak ; it wasdone 
quietly and without any unusual stir,, I appeared with my usual at^ 
tendants at the hour appointed ; the branding and flogging over, I 
ordered Nand Singh to the front, he was pale, the blood had (or-* 
aaken his face, leaving a greenish hue over his countenance ; but 
there was still no quailing, rather indeed a fiercer, wilder aspect 
than usual; the effect of opium with which he was largely drug- 
ged ; I stood with him close in front of his Regiment,. I explained 
the enormity, the unmanliness of the act he had attempted ;. I offer- 
ed a full pardon, on the one condition that he should give up his 
FrincipsJ, and place in my hands the full means of convicting him, 
his eye glistened with a demoniac fire — " never dog, cursed, un- 
clean, filthy Kaffftr — you have escaped me, but your web is spun — 
do your pleasure on my body, your own shall soon be rotting oa 
your bones !" He would have proceeded, but I ordered the execu- 
tioner to cut off his right hand at the wrist. He bore the amputa- 
tion like a hero, no sign of pain, or cry of mercy escaped him : he 
looked around as if expecting some event, his eye caught mine and 
faltered, and, at that moment, a carbine ball struck me on the left 
shoulder ; the marksman was on the instant dragged from the 
ranks, and would have been then and there cut to pieces, but I stay- 
ed the swords of the slayers, and faint as I felt» I upheld, myself,. 
saw that the man was a brother of Nand Singh's,, and ordered his 
instant discharge without injury ; he thanked me ironically, but sa- 
luting me as he passed, said slowly, " Kaffer, Well meet again." I 
was fast sinking, people and things floated before me, I had just 
sense and strength remaining to tell the troops, that 1 had not ori- 
ginally intended to have executed the capital sentence without 
their full acquiescence, and that but for the murmurs and speeches 
of the previoiis day, the present scene should not have been enact- 
ed : " but you know my friends, there cannot be two masters, more 
than two suns, if I am not to be obeyed, I had bstter yield up my 
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command at om^to l^e miscreant before yon ; Iria own words- ha^e 
now evinced his guilt, if there was doubt before, now there can be 
none. Bid' I choose to exercise my authority, I have ample meuis 
of enforcing it, but I purpose otherwise — ^the matter is now in your 
hands : you have a choice of commanders, a few minutes and my 
unbandaged woimd will end' my career, Nand Singh •& circumstlBn- 
ces' are much the same ; choose between us ; run him up the block 
before you, or see me finish my career/' — saying thuS) my knees 
lAook, I fen to the ground, and my senses fled. 

NOTES. 

(a) Tbu translation does not sound nearly so euphonious as the original 
^ WnuUtwtuid'4'niamat'** whieh i» a Ikvourite oriiental hyperbole for addressing s 
superior, as is Cbiod Khan^isecond phrase, " appreciator of merit" or ^^kadardau^* 

Q>) A. practice almost entirely peculiar to the British in India, and hardly cre- 
dible to the Natives, who are accustomed to look on any encampment, from that 
of an army, to that of an individual, as a scourge of greater or less violence ; to 
be endured, like a flight of locusts or au earthquake. 

(e) A rent-free tenure, on terms of military service, the holder having to 
furnish a specified quota of. troops, when required, or for regular service ijagvrs 
difi^er in this respect from religious eodovnnents, which are gjranted for the sup* 
port of a holy man or family, or the repairs of a tomb . 

(d) The spiritual fbunder of the Sikhs, mentioned in tte preceding chapter 
■a Nftnac Shah, or Guru Naanac ; Shah means Saint as well as King ; and' Guru 
may be translated Priest, and jl signifies 5tr, or rather, the French Monnetur, 
and is applied in addition to any other title ; ** Monsieur V£veqne" is perhaps 
the truest rendering of Gungi for European ears. 

(0 The reader will please to remember, in this and other passages, who is the 
speaker. Bi^a Bhyan Singh might possibly have disliked.a man without insti* 
eating, or even desiring his aesassination, though Chand Kh&a makes him do 
both. A great man is not necessarily party to all the deeds and thoughts, into 
which a rude villain may drag his name. The Quarterly Beviewer, who makes 
John Knox cognizant of, and consenting to the murder of Damley, because the 
perpetrators of that' deed, inserted the reformer*s name in a list they furnished 
to an English Privy Counsellor, would have made a cfq>ital Judge in a< tribunal 
for the resun^)tion of rent-free tenures, where- the claims of the legal evidenpe 
is often exactly in proportion to the moral proofs, the opposite way. 

(/) Strictly speaking EangrE is not in the Fanj&b; that term only applying 
to the tract included between the rivers J^lum^ Chenab, Ravi, Byah and Sutldj, 
winch constitute the Panj-ab or five waters. 

(jg) Alexander the Great, under the name of Sikandar or Sikandar Beg, is fa- 
miliarly known all over the East. He and RiLstam are the heroes or rather demi- 
gods of Western Asia. 

(h) A wall piec»or swivel mounted on a tripod ; it is used in the field ; a 
gun of nearly the same siM and constmotion, mounted on «. camel's back, it 
called a Zamburak. 

(t) This foregoing passage is a pretty fair picture of eastern otiScials, and 
thek usual spirit ; working for woridng's sake, or to fulfil a duty, is out of their 
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range of ideas. The acquisitioiK^ wealth aod power, is the objeot of exertion, 
aud when the end is gained, why continue the labour ? Business can be done by 
menials, and the profits still reach the chief, directly or indirectly, either by par* 
ticipation, or by a well-applied squeeze to the deputy when fiill of the gafns of 
iniquity. Of course I speak generally, there are exceptions, and among then 
was the very person who made me the speech here recorded, some tea yean ago ; 
this was Hakim Mehndi Ali Kh&n, the late Yazlr of Oude ; even to old age he 
was active in mind and body, would take long rides in the morning, and attend 
minutely to his business during the day. He was s dear-seeing and able eld 
man, not untainted by the corruptiea aroiMid him, but answering to the idea of 
a good oriental despot, reckless what^oad he took to obtain power» bat, when 
obtained, using it justly and energetically. 

(A) Abbreviation of Amaldar and meaning a ruler, usually an intendant of 
finance ; among the natives he le the civil cbi^ of « 'district or proviiMv, some* 
times armed vrith military authority, sometimes not ; aoch ndwrs are often call* 
ed Dewdn, or Nftzim. 

(I) *' Kan^rs, and Kanehan** are names equally applied to « tribe of Oypdiei, 
who wander about India, pursuing their usual calling of thieves, beggars, and 
Jugglers : ^hey rather purchase and steal female children for a profligate life, 
than sacrifice their own women to it. Gujan are noted cattle stealers ; CAh- 
mara are, properly speaking, toather-^reiseffs, a low castf^ ready to turn their 
hand to any thing that promises .gain. 

(f») Doab means two waters, and is a term applied -to indicate various pro* 
vinces, included between two streams. The Jalandar i0oAb Ilea between the ri* 
vers R&vl and Byah. 

(a) This termination of the pursuit is taken from a real tracking-excursion, 
in which the robbers were thus traced into a town, and the leader of the porsuit 
toldj^e head man of 4he place that he had tracked the footsteps into the walls, 
but could find no track ottt again .; that his charpdl was across ^he gate, and there 
it should renudn till the culprits were given up. Given up they were, after a de* 
cent delay, and they then made no attempt to deny their offence* When remind- 
ed that one horse had always been in the rear, and asked how this had happened* 
^^ey replied, " Oh I he was lame, and could not keep up wi^^ i^^ others," thoa 
verifying the trackers* observations. 

(o) Lltera31y,><&« thing brought^ or rations. Throughout India, the government 
servants expect free quarters, and if refused, owe a grudge to the stout zamindar. 
Grass and wood, especially, are expected gratis ; and, even if tlie superior pay^for 
them, little, if any, of the price ever reaches the rightfuf owner. Englishmen, 
liowever, generally act otherwise, and I may here give an instance of the estimate 
in which they are held. A Jew of Meshid was lately applied to by a European, 
who professed to be an Englishman, travelling with despatches to Tehr&n, and 
who asked for an advance of 500 ducats. The Jew gave the money, rimply on 
the stranger's note of hand. It turned out that the rogue was a Prussian, in the 
Bussian service, who had, however, so much honesty as to write to the English 
Charge d* AffaifcB at Tehran, requesting that he would honor the bill, for tht 
credit of hie country. The Jew, being asked how he came to give the money to 
an UBacerelBled stnmger, ^be cwnld give no pn)of«veB4btt^e wta kn Saglish* 
ni«%«^p}ied, " I believed he wa^ what he said, beonuse h» W(ml4 il»t Ifooept any 
presentf i»r gratuitouf sopplies.'' 
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(SJuajFTSiB jyiKriPiB* 



CONTEMTS. 



" ShOffimfi how, wMfe dm w<nmd it htaling, anoiher may U reeeioed.^** An cwn tme 
ieUJ^-^** Mwvji Of PoeU, who have nwer j^nmd their in^atum" and an old 
woman may talh blank wne,^Bellaai8 applies the gweetntr and cement of civiUzed Hfm 
andJindtUintemgiblevfen to ih^ Sikhs." ^ 



*< M7 b^auteoos biid will leave her bower^ 
To build her oest in yonder tower, 
And if the walls be dark and rude. 
My love shall soothe her solitude. 
Her husband's fame shall be her gem. 
Her husband's praise her diadem, 
Her husband's heart shall be her throne, 
Her music be her husband's tone.** 



« Oh beauty Is the master charm. 

The syren of the soul) 

Whose magic zone encompasseth, 

Creation with coniroul, 

The forter flame of every mind. 

And love and light, and human kind. 



UvptMshid Pom, 



Bob^rt Montgomay, 



<« O'er her slaughtered warrior's bier, 
The lady dropped nor flower nor tear, 
Vengeance deep brooding o'er the slain, 
Had locked the source of softer woe. 
And burning pride and high disdain, 
forbad the rising tear to flow.*' 

Lay of ihe hut WnaitkL 



Kow long my insodsibility lasted I cannot say, but by Ijie growth 
•f my naih and hair some days must have elapsed^ when, towal^ 
mid-day, I awoke as from a troubled sleep, confused visions, ancK 
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mckiiig famnes perplexed my brain. I could not bring to my recol- 
lection wliere I was, and the confusion of my thoughts was ^e 
more aggravated by the gentle sounds and female hands that seem- 
ed ministering around my pillow ; I fancied myself again in my own 
native valley, the turfy plain was before me, and on it were mixed 
in mortal fray, the people of every land that I had visited in my 
traveb, matchlocks w^e flashing, and bows were twanging around 
me ; .arrows passed through my brain, and showers of sword strokes 
seemed pouring on my head. I fled towards the bright rapid river, 
on whose banks I had so often played in my boyhood, and unable to 
escape my pursuers, had just gained the bank, when a magic power 
gently raised me from the earth, and in one bound landed me safely 
in the thick wood on the other side : I awoke with a start, thick 
drops .of perspiration were on my brow, my tongue was parched, 
and feebly I called for water ; a female glided from my side, and my 
faithful Pesh khidmcU quickly placed to my lips a cup of sherbet. 
Refreshed, I asked where I was, what was the matter and who wero. 
those around me ; ** hush my master'' was the reply, " you have been 
very ill, but by Allah's blessing the danger is over, none but friends 
and well-wishers are near, trust your "servant and be still." I could 
jQot but obey, for my strength was already exhausted, and once 
more I sunk, for some hours, into a dreamy insensibility, but when, 
towards evening, I again awakened, it was with a fresher feeling 
and inhaling the sweet breeze from the mountains. I felt a diflfer- 
ent person, and seating myself on my cot, propped up by my pillows, 
I saw a child trip up to my side, who, by the joyous glances of her 
heavenly face, shewed the delight my recovery gave her. Her age 
was twelve, or perhaps less, her stature and proportions small, her 
,coamtenance was in no feature handsome, being broad and of the 
Tartar stamp ; but her forehead was of noble dimensions, aud there 
was a bright kindling Are in her deep set eyes, that told of a heart 
of nature's own best stamp. Fearlessly and without affectation, 
she took ^y thin hand worn to a shadow, and gently putting it to 
her lips, touched them again with her own forefinger and enjoined 
silence ; I was satisfied to gaze, for she brought to my mind gone- 
by days, and a loved sister who had thus sat by my couch side and 
thus watched me, " My mother will be here directly sdhib, and how 
glad she'U be to see you thus," Again she touched her lips and pre- 
vented reply, and at the moment a middle-aged dame entered the 
apartment with a cap of charaita in her hand ; in silence she put it t« 
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mylips ; 1 draak, and the pleasant bitter -ffiuoh revived nae« '"Myloed 
is bettflr> blessed be BkagnpiLm for the change, but reBt*«ndjq]iieta£e 
etill needed : the sakib^s curiosity is excited, and on tterms €f -ayenne 
it shall be partly gratified foriihwith ; and three days heaee me will 
answer all questions." i muttered acquiescence, and the<&iine .•mat- 
ing herself at ease on the carpet by the side -of my coudi,«nd t^ 
child sidling up dloeely 4o me, and playing with my oegdected iudr, 
while my attendant seated hinuself alt a nespedtfid .dititanoe, itiie iold 
lady thus commenced, 

'^ Our story in its broader features is in this %Mglrted 'lant 4M> 
unusual one ; we are of the fftodk of KAngrft, the te&drd by yoor 
side is the daughter of Anradh </hand (cr), and '^e wi^eved being 
before you was his wife. My lord is a wise man, afl Koluataa 
echoes with the praises of his justice and of Ins wisdom. He can- 
not then be ignorant how Kftngrft fdl to l^e Sikh, how indeed IJm 
■Princes of the whole chain from l^e Bntluj to tibe Attak were ab- 
sorbed by the grasping Ranjit, and his more grinding lieu- 
tenants ; our houses ill bore the yoke, but when last year this 
sole blossom of our blighted tree was demanded 'by 4ihe up* 
start Dhy^ Singh, and gr anted by his robber Masto*, no hope re^ 
mained, and our only refuge was in i^gbt : we attempted to gam 
the Britisdi frontier ; b ut, so sudden was the des^, that we -w&k 
unable to make the necessary preparations and to take a svdfieieaft 
escort, another day wotdd have ensured our safety, when we were 
attacked by a strong body of hors emen ; my husband -was lEftain or 
captured, our few stout followers sla ughtered, my daughter was torn 
from my arms, and I was told I might now take my way. Broken- 
hearted I returned to J^^ngrd. ; mid it was only two months since 
that this excellent woman restored to me my child ; blessings on ^3^ 
heads of both/' I turned to the farther corner of the room., and, for 
the first time, beheld another female, aged and wrinkled, attired in 
other fashion than the m other and daughter before me, and of ano- 
ther caste and stamp entirely ; " why she is a Kuncham surely,*' I 
exclaimed, " My lord is partly right, but he Inust not ^ak, and 
a weak woman need not to tell a wise man that worth is to be found 
in every grade, and under every garb, as infainy is surely so ; but 
come forward, Gulibi, and tell the sahib how you came here, and 
how our acquaintance commenced" ! Thus invited, the woman came 
forward, interesting even in h«r x)ld 4ge i^ betM*!!^ tt^^ toboes .of 
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fbormer fatfaoly : jleixxB^ her hand to her bead» she mdved up a litUe 
in. rear of the BAni, «ad seatii^ herself, hegaii'her tide Id a half- 
diauut, half-matter. 

" The R&jft of Kdngdi protected the poor Kanjar ; it was the 
matchlock of Sans^r Chand that saved our boy from the tree 
and for a time preserved him to us, but he died ; Hot how- 
ever unavenged" and the Harridan made me start' again by 
the force with which she struck the ground ; *' Yes !*' she resum- 
ed, " curses on the Sikhs, on them and theirs, cowards and robbers, 
they know no law but that of might, and they hang up the inno- 
cent on the pretence of having done the very acts they* are them- 
selves hourly committing. But it is of myself you ask, not them ; 
my story is however too long for the sdhib now to hear, when h.€ 
is wen, if he still so desires, it shall be told ; but what can the mi- 
series of a wretchlike me be to a noble like him ? Yet I am not at all 
unhappy, for I have saved this flower, and have half redeemed my 
debt to the princely house of Rangr& ; suffice it now tb take up 
the EAni's story. During the catastrophe she has me*ntioned, I was 
gathering simples along the 'skirts of the low hills ; for, having long 
since abandoned the customs and practices of what may be now 
called my tribe, I eked out a maintenance by conducing to the wel- 
fare, as formerly I had done to the vices of the community. While 
thus employed, a party of Sikhs, fresh from a late foray, overtook 
me ; one of them bore in his arms the fainting body of this sweet 
girl ; the man had known me in different times, he was then a dis- 
solute Mussalm&n ; ! a loose, though unwilling Kanohani ; he 
was tired of his burthen and the party undecided as to its disposal ; 
in my presence the proposition was made and agreed to, of throve- 
ingit into a deep kudi A glance at the pale features of Uieir vic« 
tim told me enough ; but I expressed no interest in her fate, rather 
ofliering to assist ; just, however, as her last moment seemed to have 
arrived, I said, as if unconcernedly, ** thegu^l is not ill-looking ; you 
shall have fifty rupees and these bangles for her," shewing them at 
the same time a pair worth forty rupees. Their avarice was excit- 
ed, " ay," says one, (a dwarfish villain whose long locks covered 
his loss of ears,) with a grin, " our master would rejoice to see the 
damsel a Kanchani ,* the proud scion of Kangrd would natch to a 
new tune — aye take her old lady, and give us the rupees ;" I satis- 
fled the wretches that they should get the money, and relieved 
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them of their lovely charge ; Such was the rude treatment she had 
received, that life was with difficulty restored ; fearful lest oiqmiry 
should be made and the child be again torn away, I concealed her 
imtil such time as I coidd with safety restore her to her feunily, and 
have been thrice blessed in thus requiting the favor they shewed to 
my own lost child. For seven days have we now watched by your 
pillow, it was the report of my little skill in the healing art that 
induced your servants to call me in ; ygu were in a high fever and 
the dressings applied to your wound had irritated rather than allay- 
ed the inflammation : I removed the bandages, applied soothing sim- 
ples, and, praised be him who careth equally for the Sikh, the Hin* 
du, the Moslem, the Farangi and the outcast Kanjar, that my 
exertions have availed." " And shall be rewarded good mother, but 
tell me more of yourself,'* I added, " for you have interested me 
much." " Not now sahibs another time if you will, but at present 
excitement would be cfangerous." " One question more however let 
me ask, what happy chance brought the BAni and her lovely child 
to my dweUing V* " The little service I had done, had earned me a 
nook in her abode, sdhib, from whence I was sent for, to attend 
you ; the Rant who knew you by character, and had even on one 
occasion seen you, was interested by your condition, and soon to 
anxious enquiries joined her pe rsonal assistance, until, for the last 
three days, mother and daughter have scarce left your pillow, and 
}iave watched you as a son or brother." 

I will not trouble my readers with a lengthened detail of my 
su£Ferings» or of my slow recovery, suffice it to say » that the ball is 
still in my shoulder, and that, from the awkward attempts at re- 
moving it, much of my sufferings arose, but what commenced in 
misfortune tended more to my subsequent, though brief happiness 
than it did to temporary ill. Not the least grateful occurrence of 
this time was the interest excited in my fate among my spldiers, 
and even more so among my husbandmen and traders ; my door- 
ways were thronged with visitors, immediately the rumour was 
about of my restored sensibihty ; and,. for days, men of all classes 
pressed around my cot, each more anxious than the other to ex- 
press his good wishes ; some, doubtless, were time servers, 
but many, I trust, spoke from their hearts. Chiefly were my 
Mult&nis dehghted at the prospect of my recovery, and from 
thmn and others I soon heard how unanimously the sentenea 
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-passed ob Nand Singh had been eztcmted ; and how the rerj 
Sikhs in the Regimeat had lent a hand m enforcing justice* 
-My iUness and eonvalesceaoe gave me time and opportunity 
to examine my own poeition> and the general feeling as re» 
garded^ayselfand the Government I served : it was not conceal* 
^ from me> that my position was dangerous ; that by taJdng the 
iifeofa KhftlsA Sikh, I had deq>iy offended the nation, that by 
capitally punishing an offender, without reference to the Court, I 
had bem supposed to aim at indep«[idence, and that my very popu- 
larity at Kdogrft was a crime worse than all. Many were the sift^ 
ing questions put to me, to draw out my intentions, mueh the bo« 
nest SKlviee given, and more the treacherous counsel poured into mj 
ear, but I listened to all and replied with civil nothings, or said 
what was the strict truth, that " my pleasure was the will of the 
dariar, as its servant I should obey all lawful <;irders, and should 
such mifi£ortane fall on me, that I should be required to act against 
the right, I should so far bow to my fieite, that, turning my horse's 
head towards a more friendly land, I should with regret bid adieu 
to His Highness's territory/' 

In two months I had recovered my strength, and during much 
of this time the tiuree females tended me as if I had been their own, 
the old lady was kindness, itself, while the gentle diild wound round 
my heart to such a degree, that i was scarce easy in . her absence ; 
and I delighted to find that my presence was as gratefial to hen 
COiild as she was, uneducated and Hindu, there was in her a foun« 
taSn of trath and of common sense, of tenderness and sensibility 
that daily more endeared her to me; as a RajpAtni and hill woman 
she had been kept in httie of the restraint that usually fells to the 
lot c^ oriental females, oontaminated by Moslem customs ; and 
considering me irreooverably ill, and therefore, Tather a cFeatore of 
another worid than this, neither she, her mother, nor the old KaU" 
skanihnd stood on aanj ceremony, and my suddody awakening 
while surrounded by my nurses prevented our undergoing the usual 
formahties, or their more Cinemonsously entering my ehamber. 

duUftn was gifted with a great fund of right feeling and sound 
sense that had carried her littie scathed throng the scenes of vice 
in which her youth had been spent ; It was one cveaiAg during my 
recovery, that she thus addressed me, " Saiih, praised be the 
Great Benefector of all ! your honor's strength has now iaereased* 
and your fom« wiU tdlb^ tale tf it is »tiU desired.'' ^'Byall 
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Ineans, mother/' I replied, " I am all aiudety ;" She fcnthwith beganlier 
narrative seating herself at ease on the carpet, and folding her arms, 
with downcast head, keeping up a gentle swing of the body, as if in 
icadence with her song, for it was a rapid rhapsody, in the most 
flowery gypsy dialect, rather than a sober detail of facts. Her 
meaning only, I profess to give, as indeed I do in ail the narratives 
or speeches of my native acquaintances ; but without fiu-ther preface 
1^ will enter in Gul&bi's tale. 

" The wretchedness of a kanckanCs life my lord cannot under- 
stand ; my tale shall therefore consist of fsucts rather than of feelings, 
I was a child, much of the age of this sweet girl, when I was stden 
from my parents : all I can remember is, that my fistther was a man 
of some consideration, the head of a village, or the sidna of a tojp- 
pa : the time of my birth is marked by that troubled period, whea 
the whole hill region was excited by the unnatural rebellion of 
Brij Mj against his father Ranjit Deo ; the Deo Rajah, bringing 
into our moimtams on Due side or other, as friends or as foes, the 
squadrons of the different Sikh Misals. The Chiefs of Chamba, 
Nurp{kr, K&ngr&, and Basaihar aided then- brother Rajah, and un« 
wisely they let into the confederacy, the leaders of the Dhani Mi- 
sal, thus opening to the wily enemy, as friends, the fastnesses of our 
country, and shewing them the road, when they should find it con- 
venient to ineet us as foes ; Churut Singh, the grandfather of Ran* 
Jit Singh, the present Ruler, was the chief supporter of the rebelli- 
ous Brij RAj ; he (Churut Singh) was a wary prudent soldier, and 
might have effected his nefarious designs, had not his career been 
cut short by the bursting of his matchlock. The day that he died I 
have heard was the day of my birth, and even now do I recollect 
the first joyous days of my childhood, when bounding over the crags^ 
or gathering wild flowers on the mountain sides, I gained that 
strength of constitution, and that knowledge of plants that has 
since stood me in such stead ; one sister and one brother were my 
playmates, the former was younger, and the latter four years older 
than myself— -what may have been my sister's, my father's, mo- 
ther's fate I know not ; my noble brother fell, as brother should, in 
resisting the ravishers of his sister. 

The party that carried me off, had been sent by the villfdn, Jai 
Singh Banghi, on the accursed errand of murdering parents, to 
steal their children for purposes of prostitution ; it is needless to 
wound the feelings of my lord, or to rack my own soul with a detail 
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of what I suffered ; neither my youth, nor my innocence could sauce 
me, neither my tears, nor my threats could turn the ruthless savage 
from hjis purpose ; more than once I attempted self-destruction, hut^ 
I was watched, and food was foiled down my throat, and finally I 
became the ruined thing you see me. Yes,, before womanhood had 
ffidrly grown upcm me, L was a withered, hopeless* broken-hearted 
creature^ ashamed to return to my father's house, even should I 
succeed in evading the watchfulness of my keepers, and soon disre<^ 
garded even by my despoiler, and thrown aside for another and 9, 
later victim. Short, however, was the interval of comparative ha^ -^ 
piness, of qmiet and sohtariness that I enjoyed, when I was, as ar 
worn-out garment, parted with to an^ old kemchanit as payment 
for the services of her squad at a festival. I was now virtually the: 
slave of a devil {b)\ of one who, tho* of my own sex, was dead to* 
the shghtest feeling of right, who would have sold her own daughter 
to prostitution, or given the child of her bosom,, if possib],e, to a. 
worse fate. The life I led with her for twebe years^ you may ima- 
gine ; I ndched before Sarddrs ; attired in silken vestments and 
sparkling with jewels, the envied of all beholders ; I danced before 
Ranjit Singh himself, and before his father Maha Singh ; but while 
smiles were on my brow, and laughter on my hps, my very heart waa^ 
breaking, and I was exerting myself in the hope that life's cord would 
snap, and I should end my days in their presence. Kanchanis and 
ndch girls disgrace not the dweUing of my lord v but he is doubtles» 
aware of the scenes that daily and nightly occur at L&haur ; how he,, 
whom they call Maharajah, doses wretched girls, worn-out women, 
and mere infants with the strongest liquors, indeed with liquid fire,, 
and then sets them t^ squabble ; how all decency is banished from 
the presence, all shame Ls mocked at. Even now I blush to say 
how often I have taken part in such scenes, how, intoxicated with 
bhang^ or with hquor, I have been most riotous of the roystering 
crew, so much so that I became a favourite, and had a jaglr assign- 
ed me ; I might even have turned the tables on my mistress, but 
no time or habitude could reconcile me to my position, and though 
the drunken GuMbi was favourite of the darhdr, the same Guli-^ 
bi was a dull lifeless creature when m her senses ; and was sooa 
more than ever trampled on as a sullen dangerous inmate^ My va» 
hie thus lowered, my treatment became, if possible, worse ; the shoe 
was daily applied to my mputh (c), and had they supposed that X 
could have endured heavier weapons, such would have b«en applied ^ 
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9B it was, the nights that were not passed in debauchery were ooeu* 
pied in grinding gram for the other inmates of the brothel, or in 
plaiting the hair of a younger or more favoured kamzak ; sleq) was 
thought unnecessary to me, and often, after having during the long 
weary night turned my coarse stone, I have be«i dragged off my 
wretched ekdrpdi to make way for another, or to tend, dress or 
adorn one of my companicms, or to Umu my faX mistress while she 
dosed away the day. Such a life could not long last : how my 
frame sustained it for such a term of years I can scarce under- 
stand, at length the long looked for opportunity occurred, and I 
fled across the Suteluj, and for several years remained concealed at 
Ludidna ; for a time ftid by stealth I was obliged to follow the prac- 
tices of my adopted tribe to prevent starvation ; but my loathing 
was not the less that such should be my calling. It was during thia 
time that I purchased, with one of the ornaments I had carried off 
with me, a young boy from a strolling party, who had evidently 
aUden him for the Lahaur market ; the lad grew and gained on me» 
and waa to me aa a son, more loving than a hundred natural bom 
children ; he was to me as my breath, the one thing that loved 
me— that I loved — ^the one being that knew me and knew not of 
my shame ; he called me mother and believed me to be so, and dung 
to me with a girlish fondness, but he was a bold and a fearless lad, 
and whenever I would let him from my sight, he would be rmming 
errands for the pohce peons, riding the gawdr^ horses to water,, 
and making himself so useful that Prabhu was soon & well-known 
character, was trusted to clean the soldiers' arms, and could, as a 
boy, ride the most unruly horse, so that a feur caning <^ered ior 
service with the British. But, outcast as I was, and estranged as 
I had become to my own land, my heart still yearned after my na« 
tive hills ; and feeling now that time had done its work upon 
me, that little of my former attractions remained, and that I ran 
no danger of detection, I determined to endeavour to seek my long 
lost home; but the same five-and-twenty years that had passed over 
Vij head, had caused its changes in the whole range of hills ; so 
tiiat with years of care, of toil, of searching and of peril, I could 
trace nothing of my father's fate, and gain no clue to the scite of 
my birth-place. While wandering on the hilly country, chance 
threw us on a party of the Klbagr^ Rajah's troops then returning 
from a foray i my Prabhu ui^ged me to allow him to join their 
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noks and I consented; within a month he was taken priaoner m 
fepeihng an inroad of the Sikhs (d), and to frighten others from the 
Kftngrft ranks, my son with others was tied up to trees to be used 
as marks by their coward captors. Disguised in male attire as a 
Jaqir, I had followed thehr course, and soon as I learnt the dread- 
ful intention, I flew to KdngrA, I pamted to the chief the disgrace 
it would bring on his name, if he allowed to be sacrificed those 
who had ventured their lives in his cause. A mother's tears pre- 
vailed, dangerous as was the service, the Rajah himself^ with a 
chosen band^ took the field, and by a long and rapid march came 
up after the daughter had commenced, but still in time to save my 
boy ; the cowardly butchers fled, leaving some twenty dead on the 
fieid> for thoug^btless of danger, and unconscicms of the vicinky of 
an enemy, the Sikhs were taken completely by surprise. Time passed, 
and, as you are aware, the Bajah of Kftngr^ became^bnt as a cipher 
in his own haU, his troops were hardly his own, and his best and 
most frdthfal foUowers were daily dismissed or cut oS cm one pre- 
tence or another ; on a false accusation of adultery, as false as his 
own false heart, the villain Gul&b Singh had my son seized (e), and 
ordered that he skonld be thrown from the toj^ of a high tower { 
that I live to tell the tale is to myself wondoiul — yes^ I will hve 
until my hands are dyed in the Uood <^ the cc^-Uooded, false- 
heprted miscreant. Frabhu was a powerful man, a giant in 
strength, he was the hero and the pride of K&agfk ; it was, there, 
fore, difllcult to find executioners, the deed was however done, my 
boy was thrown over the battlement, but his struggles were such, 
that he did not clear the balustrade to which he clung and finally 
succeeded in ensconscing himself on it; his assassins feared to ap- 
proach him lest he should drag them with himself to destruction ; 
they endeavoured to entice him up, but until they went to Gulab 
Singh and returned with an assurance of full pardon, he stirred not, 
he spoke not -, when the signet was however shewn and a solemn 
pledge of safety given, he clambered again to the fatal roof, and 
before his footing was recovered, the mcmsters fell on him, and thus 
huried him far over the parapet and clear of all impediments. Life 
was at once extinct, in place of my beautiful, my manly boy, I pick- 
ed up a mass of livid flesh, and could scarce recognise the corpse 
of my child." 

This last portion of Gul&bi's story was scarcely breathed out. 
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while with clenched hand, distended noetrils and yeinB, and eym 
pouring out very fire, the hereaved woman called down curses on 
those who had again darkened her lone house ; who had put out 
the one sohtary lamp that cheered her quite desolate condition — 
" Yes, his day shall come, when his own son shall fall and their day 
will come, cowards and traitors have they ever been ; they have 
risen on the ruin, the murder of all that was noble around them ; 
where have they ever shewn manhood ? no, it was ever by fraud, by 
falsehood, by sovring dissension, by setting son against father or 
bribing the servant to betray his master ; it was thus and not in 
the fair field that they have gained the mastery ; the Mughula 
hunted them as foxes ; the Afghans drove theih as sheep before 
them ; Nadir Sh^ and his Persians heeded them not, and the very 
Mahrftthds, in the first rise of their fortune and pride of their infian* 
cy, passed through their hordes as a whirlwind. The farangi 
Jftj Thomas, when he held Hdnsi, said he could seize the Panjab 
with two thousand men; and so he could, and so will some brave 
man yet, and my old eyes will yet see their temples defiled and their 
tanks sprinkled with the blood of their own accursed sect ; did I 
not live in such a hope, this day would end the career of Gul&bi. 
But let me end my tale while sense yet remains to do so, for it is 
not always that my strength can bear such opening of my wounds. 
I was permitted to remove the corpse, I burned it, and fled far from 
KlbigrH ; wandered I knew not whither, nor do I know now how long, 
but years have elapsed, moons and moons have rolled over me ; the 
dew of night has wet my head, and the hot sun of day has scorched 
me ; nightly have I watched star after star arise, gain their utmost 
height, and sink again towards the west; seldom indeed have my 
eyes closed until the morning appeared, and the blush of dawn has 
often gilded my charpdi before I had laid myself on it.' And all 
these long wakeful hours, one thought, one hope was on my soul- 
vengeance ! My subsistence was gained by gathering herbs, and, 
as want urged me, carrying them to the nearest bazars for sale ; it 
was while thus employed, the opportunity occurred of saving the 
Rani's lovely daughter — ^the one bright spot in my long life of mi- 
sery.'* 

She ceased, and with outstretched arms and clenched hands the 
forlorn creature threw herself on the ground with her bare fore- 
head on the earth, and thus remained for several minutes in silence,. 
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tot I could not break the sanctity of her grief, nordid I attempt 
by words to effect unpossibilities, but I let nature haveitsjlway; gra- 
dually recovering, the poor woman resumed her position, and see- 
ing by my looks how much I commisserated her, she bowed in 
grateful silence and withdrew. 

Many a tale of herself and others did the old woman tell me, 
and much light did she throw on my mind in regard to the dread- 
ful crime of child-stealing, so common- in all the hiUy tracts of the 
JEIast, which are made to furnish regular supplies, not only for the 
xanandhs of grandees, but for the brothels of the plains. 

Chanda Kanwar, the old Rani too, wiled away many an other- 
wise weary hour with tales of the former grandeur of her house, 
with legends of Kingri and narrations of the feuds of the Chau- 
hans and R&thors (/), of Moslem wiles and of Sikh treachery, the 
last as being freshest in memory was most bitterly dealt out, and 
triumphantly did the old lady exclaim, '* Yes ! never by force or 
by fedr fighting could the dogs have found entrance ; did we not 
after a twelve month's siege, drive Akbar, the Great Emperor of 
Dehli, from before our mountain feustness, did not the Gurkhfts, bold 
as lions, in vain seek an entrance, and fruitlessly, by feunine as by 
sword, endeavour to induce surrender ? But the arts and the gold of 
the Sikh prevailed ; he plunders one to bribe another, and employs 
the victim of yesterday to decoy or destroy others and others ; thus 
has his tide swelled until the Panjd,b has no longer bounds for hid 
pride and ambition, it remains to see what game he'll play with the 
farangt, but though it swept with it me and mine, and destroyed 
the last relics of K&ngr^, my heart would welcome the flood of 
foreigners l^at should sweep root and branch of the accursed Sikha 
from the earth.'' 

In such like conversation, with occasionally a song from GulAbt 
or from the sweet lips of Mdht&b, my bed of sickness was cheered ; 
and even when my strength was so far renewed, as to allow of mj 
leaving it, the difficulties of my position, and the great accumula- 
tion of arrears of business could hardly draw me from the magic 
circle of my z(mandh; daily, however, reports came in and rumours 
thickened tiiat told me it was time to be up and stirring. * 

Two mouths had elapsed from the day of the catastrophe, when 
I ordered a parade of aU my troops, and going down the ranks on 
a gently ambling ghoont, my heart glowed at the loud shouts of 
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wdcome that greeted me» and the gatkiactiott, nay ddiglit, tiiat ap* 
peared in tiie eyes of my men, the few even yd»o would have drank 
my blood deemed it prudent to put on holiday fitces;''-^! imew them 
however and was not decdved. 

On the turfy sward, I had that evening laid oot a feast for those 
who were present at the morning's parade; and the rich kahabt and 
puidos, and cloying sweetmeats, supplied in profosion, did not satisfy 
the soldiery less than did my warm thanks and gratefid prsiaes 
of the morning; ^nth Ihnr bellies fuU Ihey w»?e all heroes, each 
was ready to lay down his life for me and every man of them w<(Mild 
foUow me to Roum ; nay beyond the kiUt'pini. Your metal may 
be tried yet my m^i, mused I, and then I eontemplated as I gazed 
on the rough rude creatures^ on their generally spare smewy form, 
reflected by the bright moonlight in all degrees of relief^ how ma- 
ny of them were nsally my friends ; bow many, in an hour of need, 
would place hi» body between mine and the unpeaiding blow ; and 
then my musings took a more general turn, on the extraordinary 
engme of mercenary army; by what magic influence it is kept to* 
gether ; how small ft spark has destroyed the flbric of years, hovr 
little is required to soothe and to gratify rude minds^ and how little 
to rouse and irritate them^ Aad then I wondered if the English 
ever cast these ideas in their minds, and if it ever occurs to Ihem, 
that an injudicious or tyrannical officer at Ihe head of their troops^ 
or ci^ rdations, is worse than useless, he is a firebrand tmd in s 
day may destroy thw whole goodly £abric**<-to pension such a one, 
to reward ham for making himself scarce would be great gaia. In 
such 430gitations I saontered between the ranks of feeders, until 
»y tired limbs UM me it was time to laove, aad the noisy ajmf^ 
toms of repletion warned me that the feast was over. 

NOTEa, 

(a) The story of K&ogr& may not be unrntereetiiig, as a sample of the tSBA, 
polieyiiiihe kilk. 

SwMar Chaad, the Stagtft Bfiji, was beseiged by the Gurkhas in A. D. 1809^ 
and ia hit AiflfenltysoUeiM Sikh aeiMaace; Baojlit Siag^ mth bis troofis, ar* 
•rived before the mouotaAa fastness, where the Gi^rkhas had taken up their posi- 
tion ; but Sanfl&r Chand now shrank from admitting so unsafe an ally as the 
if ahb^jah into his citadel : his son, however, UsKSdh Qiaod was in the hands 
•f B«D|tt.who4epeiidiigigo»the apprehcosioii be tbiis iaspnred sade a bold 
rush at the gate, obtained an entrance^ sad unmsdistfily substituted a garDSoa 
•f his own, for that of SensAr Chand. 



BM}it l«ft the chie^ f he eml posseisfdn of his own territoiy, exacdng however, 
4 fixed titbuter On the de«th of SaHsir Ghand, Uorddb Chand racceeded) and 
b«ld baok from payin/iif the nazarSnaf demanded by Ranjit : eventttally be yield- 
ed and paid a lao of rupees. Three years aftet on his two sisters being demand- 
ed in marriage for relatives of Dhy&n Singh's, Unrddh Chand fled across the 
Sutelitjy abandoning his territory to the mercy of the Sikhs who lost no time in 
seizmg so valuable a possession. K&ogr& has ever since for^med an integral part 
of the Sikh dominions. Another trait illustrative of the. Sikh policy, I borrow 
from the Jouxual of Lieutenant A. Cunningham, given in Na CX; Asiatic So- 
ciety Journal : 

** On the top of the pass I saw a gibbet with two eage8> coiitaiQing the skull 
of Thums and his nephew, the chiefs of Fooileh, who had for a long time resist- 
ed the encroachments of the Jammn fiimily. A price was set upon their heads 
by Gul&b Singh, but, from their known bravery no one dac ed attack them open- 
ly ; and they were at last killed, while asleep^ and their heads carried to Gul&b 
Singh, who ordered them to be suspended from the Bheemb&r pass " 

(&) Prostitution in the east does Hot entail all thtf horrors atid evils that it 
does in England, the system is somewh&t like that in France^ a reeogntsed and 
licensed portion of the state ; poverty and disease, therefore do not prevul to so 
fearful an extent as in London. But terrible, still, aze the tales disclosed by the 
wretched bein^ devoted to this odious purpose, and a new feature in it has of 
late years been discovered in the trade of meghunM^* Miyot Sleeman^s report on 
this subject shews a regularly organized system for the murder of parents, that 
the children may be procured for the most degrading purposes ; and Major 
Crawfurd^s notes on oriental slavery^ disclose a ** mystery of iniquity" on the 
same head. The victims in whatever vlray obtained, are educated for their voca- 
tion, their entire proceeds going to their employees, who foster and deck thein out 
in proportion to their beauty. When no longer profitable, they are cast adrift, 
or are employed in the most nalenSal offices by their owners. In no country in 
the east does prostitution appear to be so much legalized as in the Panjab not 
does it any where exist to so great and unblushing an extent. In the countries 
East of the Indus the slave trade is limited ill a great measure to the purchase 
and ssle of gii>l8 for the purposes of prostitution, or for the supply of the harams 
of the great, but westward of that river j especially in the countdes bordering up- 
on TOrkistan, men and w'omen are equally made the snljjects of barter. To so 
great an extent was this traffic Carried on at Herat before the arrival of the Bri- 
tish mission thex'e in 1839^ that upwards of twelve thousand (12,000) persons are 
said to have been sold to Khiva from that city and its environs, after the siege, 
and so general was the trade that Shah Kamran himself , and two of his officers, 
were the only persons of power in the city, who were not slave, dealers ; the 
chief of them being Tar Mahomed^ the Minister 8n& virtual ruler : 12, 14, and 
20 slaves were often given for a horse. 

(c) The (5ommon ignominiofts punishment in the east ^ idiomatically called 
« eating the shoe." Gulabee*s description of her own employments is taken from 
the life ; the daily supply of corn for each family is ground in a heavy hand-mill 
almost always by women. The fact that no store of flour is prepared shews why 
Moses forbad the millstone to be taken as a pledge, ** for he taketh a man's life 
to pledge ;*' all night long the sound of the mill may be heard in a town, a small 
lamp bumiing beside the grinder. This must be temembered to understand th« 
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denonncUtion of gcriptnre, ** The toand of the mill-stone shall be heard no more 
at all in thee, and the light of a candle shall shine no more at all in thee.'* 

As to Gulabee*8 other tasks 1 have often seen such sights in a street, at mid* 
day ; ** the mistress of beauty" reclining at ease while her servant cleaned and 
adorned her hair. This does not, of course, apply to the upper class of women 
who are secluded, but in India, no one of whatever rank performs for himself or 
herself^ any office it is possible to get any body else to do. 

(ji) Although this most horrid crime is by no means uncommon in many 
parts of Hindustan, the extent and effrontery with which the abomination is 
practiced in the countries west of the Sutlege exceeds belief. 

The K&ngr& history hH been briefly explained under the head of SansAr 
Chand ; half-free, half-enslaved, and liable to constant insult and plunder from 
a barbarous government, it had small security against the inroads of the Sikhs. 

(e) Give every man his due. The Ri^a has no receipt to this tale, and the 
odium thereof ; but the incident is generally believed to be true not of a Sikh, 
bat of a so called Christian Governor under the PanjAb rule. This man, it is 
said, sent two men to fetch a woman for his own purposes*; they violated their 
charge, one was differently punished, the other was put to death in the man- 
ner here described. 

(/) Rival R&jpdt tribes, in ancient days ; I cannot ascertain the time when 
great numbers of the Ghouhftns embraced Mahomedanisra, but most of the mixed 
Mahomedan tribes on the banks of the Sutlej of the present day, clum descent 
from them. 

In the Ayeen Akberry there is a list of seven Chouh&n Princes, who reigned 
at Delhi, ending with Pitorah, who was defeated (having before gained seven 
pitched battles from the Moslem) by Sultftn Mooyu-eddeen Sani, at the battle of 
Thanesur, A. H. 588 ; but it was the great Alla-ud-deen who quite broke the 
power of the Clan ; during his reign of twenty years he destroyed no less than 
eight CSioukau principalities. 

To the interesting passages of Todd I refer for details of the glories of thft 
Chouhans and Rhatoret, 

{g) Don Quixote's lessons on propriety to his squire, are much needed in the 
east, where the ** eructations" that scandalized the Knight of La Mancha are con* 
sidefed no breach of decorum, but rather, after a good dinner, are a tribute to 
the hospitality of the host. Shade of Abernethy ! What unmasticatcd and indi* 
gestible viands then fill the paunch 1 
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(SIEIi^lPQ'QlB fiSOSS^mio 



" A word to ihe ttise.'^Ftut offers a velvet paw,'^Some account of o misfortune to 
which all men are, have been, or will be, liable, and therefore of universal interest, — ^ 
tiorm gathers,^* 



** Are fpawii*d in court by base intrigues, and baser 

Birelings, who live by lies on good men's lives." 

Sardanapalus, 
** If not tby sister->would*st thou save—- 
My life, or bid me by thy slave/' 

£ride of Abydos* 
** Whence is woman's courage born ? 
What can make her peril scorn ? 
"W hence does vroman*s weakness spriiigy 
Wherefore does she twine and cling 
Bound a stronger, dearer arm, 

feeling there, secure from harm ? 
W hy does woman love her home ? 
Why will woman fearless roam ? 
Why does woman glory prize ? 
How can woman fame despise ? 

'* Because within a woman's soul. 
Love can every fear controul ; 
Because 'tis love's delightful law 

From him she loves her all to draw; 
For him alone, her home is dear, 
With him her home is any where ; 
For him she loves and seeks renown, 
For him she scorns a monarches crown. 
Through every changing, outward mood^ 
Love is her spring of ill and good !" 



** Sooner than such as He should dwell. 
Within our ancient citadel. 
Let fire consume both roof and wall, 
And bury us beneath their fall.* 



JUdnttser^ Poem* 



n 



Manuser^t Poem, 



I must now return to the capital and shew the state of afairs 
there as they affected me and my interests ; and this can be best 
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done by furnishing a translation of some of Ch4n4 KMn's reporlf^A 
a summary of which, after complinlents, was to this effect : " Bless- 
ed be Allah that my ipaster's life has been saved, and that the 
Sikh dog has met his desert, but it would have been better, my 
lord, to have put iHm out of the way quietly (o), (and there are a 
hi:^ndred modes of doing so,) than to rouse the hornet's nest you 
have done. There's not b, ruffian about L^haur, that adds Singh to 
his villain name, but affects to desire yo^r blood. Nand Singh had 
many friends, they are, of course, determined on your ruin ; the 
strict KhldsS, Sikhs also look on your deed with horror, little less 
than if you had killed a cow ; and last pome the mob^ loud in the 
cry for justice. So far Ranjit Singh has stood your friend, but I 
tremble to think how long he can withstand the appeals of those 
around him — and, but that I thougljt I could best serVe my lord's, 
cause by my absence, he should, ere this, have seen Chand Khai\ 
with a hundred stout followers at his feet^ The times are difficult, 
my master, and knpiying that prevention i^ better than cm'e, I am 
paying handsomely in all directions without respect to friend or foe ; 
if we disarm the latter, we shall not need the former — ^but let youi: 
servant implore you to be cautious, the friends of Nand Singh are 
throwing about their bags of rupees, and in a high quarter it is be- 
ing attempted to take advantage of the tinies, to acquii^e K^ngr^. 
Suchet Singh has even, I understand, moyed Qff quietly in your di-v 
rection, and has appointed several detachments to concentrate and 
join him in your neighbourhpod, in the expectation that, ere he 
reaches, a parwdna^ for your disgrace, will have been wrung from, 
the Maharajah. Even this morning when the di^rhar was cleared 
of all but some few of the confidential Members, I heard from with- 
out, that loud words were passing, and even could hear Ranjit 
Singh say, that he thought you were quite ri^ht in what you had 
done, and that you had only faile4 in not informing him ; that he 
wished he had many servants like Bellasis, who dealt equally with 
all sects, with the rich and the poor, and neither enjoyed cutting off 
men's limbs, nor confiscating their property. The IV^aharajah was 
excited, and his warmth was in full equalled by that of his Vazirs, 
the chief of whom taunted him {b) with infidelity, of sacrificing his 
own sect and pampering infidels ; Ranjit affected not to observe the 
insolent remark, but said he should fine you, for exceeding your au- 
thority Such scenes as these, my lord, will be daily enacted, and 
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tkd result witt be that a parwana will be given ; when it is, I skaU 
decamp, and hope to reach KAngr^ before it does. However, on no 
aooount obey : — remember the order will have been extracted froin 
the Euler ; and that it is farthest from his desire that you should 
attend to it ; if, however, you are so far misled as to yield up your 
post, or, if (HI the strength of the royal sanad, Kiagrk is wrested 
from you, my lord's life is not worth an hour's purchase. Silence 
and their ends can be best effected by your death ; and yo« mil 
fither be killed in open rebellion, or die of your wounds^ it matters 
little that not a sword be drawn, sufficient witnesses will aver to 
all that is required^ For myself, I have been tampered with, thy 
servant has been . thought bo meanly of that filthy rupees have 
heen offered to induce me to desert my master's interests, to sell 
my lord's coui^sel — reven to be still — ^the Pogs ! I hate them the 
more that they should suj^ose me the miscreant they are them- 
selves, they look on d Path&n a? a pwchaseable commodity, they 
forget that he is so only when he is a forced subject, an unwilling 
servant ; but that for his natural Chief, or the Leader of his 
heart, he would spill his life's blood." 

Yes, I believe he's honest, mused I ; and if he's not, he is in- 
deed a wretch ; awkward news all this, but let me see what the 
Kaja and th^ Faqir say ; ^e former's note being first opened, I 
thus read. " liealth to my friend and well-wisher, the brave 
and wise Colonel BeUasis, a meeting with whom I am most desir- 
ous of effecting^ AH the friends of the noble Wildyti have been 
stricken by grief at the iiitelligence of his illness, and are now 
thankful at his recovery ; if change of air and a colder chmate 
would benefit my friend, Jammu> Chamba and all we have is at 
his service^ The death of Nand Singh was an unfortunate acci- 
dent, is it true that in a mutiny of the Soldiers he was slain ? No 
doubt my friend can clear up the matter, but at present the 
MahHrdja's mizaj. is clouded, and his Highness desires to know 
what punishment has been inflicted on the murderers. What 
can thy well wisher say more than that during thy absence he 
desires no greater happiness than to receive thy pleasure-giving 
epistles." " The wary Raja ! and does he indeed think me so 
kuicha as to be entrapped in Jammu and to clank my chains by 
the side of his native captives ? No, if I faU into his power it 
shall not be alive, and with my corpse he's welcome to do his 
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utmost." Thus I raminated while I tmroHed the folds of the 
Faqir's note and spelt its cyphers, which ran to this effect. *' Af- 
ter warmest expressions for my friend's welfare, and hopes of an 
happy interview, his well-wisher the Faqir, who is as nothings 
would hint to the wise Bellasis that in putting to death Nand 
Sing, he acted inconsiderately and may thereby bring himself, into 
trouble. This friendly epistle is however not intended to disturb, 
but to caution the SMiib, lest peradventure greater evil come : His 
Highness favors his servant and trusts his confidential agent ; he 
bids me therefore remind you of the instructions you have re- 
ceived, and on receipt of this note, desire that you take them out, 
and again read them line by line, word by word, and reflect on 
their import : — ^the wise are exalted, the faithful meet with re- 
ward ; what more is needed, the comprehensive mind of Bellasis 
must understand." You deal in riddles Faqirjee, mused X, but 
I presume that it is the intention to make a cat's paw of me, to 
order me to give up my post and mtend that I should not obey, an 
awkward enough predicament for an unfriended man ; in the 
midst of such a nest of intriguers, however. 111 do as seemeth 
right, and leave the result to Providence. Again I took up the 
cover of Chand Khan's letter and perceived a small slip of paper 
which had before escaped my notice ; on it was written, m evident 
excitement, these few lines : ♦' This moment I have learnt that 
an order has been given in fevor of Suchet Sing and that you are 
no longer Governor of Kftngra :— your servant has already written 
fully; repetition is needless; may my noble master prosper ^ 
his servant watches his interests and is all anxiety to join." I 
expected as much and was therefore by no means disconcerted ; 
to gain over then the faction generally opposed to the Rajahs, and 
to affect the neutrals in my favour, was now my game, and no 
longer to waste my means by attemi)ting to keep terms with my 
powerful enemies ; I therefore at once wrote off to Chand Khan^ 
and desired him to open a close communication with the Bhaes 
Ram Singh and Gobind Ram, and also to offer my best services 
to Fatteh Sing mdn and Khushiyal Singh, as well as to the Utaree 
and Sandanwala Sirdars ; to Lena Singh Majetea, I myself wrote 
as foUows :— " The fame of Lena Singh has burst the bounds of 
the Panjdb, it has swept to the furthest comers of Hindustan, 
and has reached the western countries, where the wise men pant 
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to become acquainted with the Plato of the age, the Aristotle of 
the east ; — ^Thy friend and well wisher, oh most excellent Sirdar ! 
is a poor unfriended foreigner, trusting alone to his good sword, 
his clean hands and his undaunted heart ; but more so to the 
justice and the discernment of the great monarch of the Panjab 
and his trusty counsellors and Sirdars, among whom, who more 
wise, more vahant, who a trustier comrade, a more confidential 
adviser, than Lena Singh : the Sirdar need not to be told of the 
late events at Kangra and of the storm that gathers around his 
well wisher, who remembering the late kindness of his friend, re- 
minds him that the hour of adversity is the time to discover friends, 
to recognize enemies, and, that counting on Lena Singh as 
among the staunchest of the former, he now offers to him a treaty 
and binds himself by the most sacred pledge to requite four fold, 
in his need, any aid now offered to Kangra. To dilate further 
would be disrespectful/' 

Having thus taken my measures, and having, as far as my 
strength permitted, visited my posts, thrown up a traverse here, 
sprinkled crow's feet there, cleared away some rubbish and inter- 
vening buildings, and having seen that my granaries were well 
stored, and that, on commanding points, large heaps of rocks 
and stones were collected, I told aS my troops to their respective 
posts, desiring that a vigilant look out should be kept, and with 
small bodies of horse I swept the coimtry, to feel its pulse and to 
acquire the earliest intelligence of friend or foe. While thus 
busily occupied I almost forgot in my restored strength, the kind 
nurses and tender companions of my ' long convalescence, who, at 
my request, still occupied a sort of wing of the large old building 
in which I dwelt ; but whom for many days I had not seen. One 
afternoon after a peculiarly heavy day's work, I was enjoying 
the air from a balcony, a step lower than the general terraced 
roof of the building which, in delicacy to the females, I now 
avoided. Reclining half asleep and still trying to rouse myself, I 
was startled by the words of the following song, in the voice of 
the child Mahtab Konwur ; there was a pensiveness and a sadness 
in her tones, that if I had considered her as more than a child 
would have led me to suppose she had found the hero of her 
choice : — 
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** * My mother bids me seek a spouse. 
To whom to give my maiden vows ; 
Rajas and Thakoors, waiting near, 
Abide my choice twixt hope and fear. 

2. 

« Within my heart a gem lies hid. 
For him 'twill glow who lifts the lid ; 
Within my breast a fountain ileeps. 
For him 'twill gash who opes its deeps. 

3. 

'< Within my soul I feel a power. 
To love through every changeful hour ; 
But none has waked that slumbering might. 
Or kindled that still sleeping lighL 
4. 

** A vision visits oft my dreams, 
A bright and manly form it sctems ; 
But when the expectant crowd draw near. 
Will such a form mid (hem appear ? 

5. 

** Then who shall wear the nuptial wreath. 
If none can make afiFection*s breath ? 
No, rather let me still abide, 
A maiden by my mother^s side.*' 

Unwilling to intrude, but still unable to restrain myself, I as- 
cended the little flight of steps that lead to the terrace, and found 
the gentle girl in tears ; she started at seemg me, and, unlike her 
former tender and affectionate manner, she seemed annoyed at my 
approach, and did all but repulse my intrusion. " What ails my gen- 
tle Mahtab, sweet child has aught distressed thee ?" " Sahib, thy 
Loundee is not a child, and it beseems her not to be thus seen with 
man." ** Forgive me, sweetest, if I have offended, but the words 

* Note. — '* Hindoo women of distinction, by ancient as well as existing 
'* nsage, were not debarred the sight. When a female of the royal race was 
** marriageable, or snppond to possess a discriminating choice, she was eon* 
** ducted to an apartment, where many youths of her own tribe were assem« 
" bled, and being desired to select from them her future husband, she distin« 
** guished the object of her partiality by throwing over his neck a wreath of 
'* flowers. This custom, I am informed, has been observed within these late 
" years at Tanjore." 

Forster's Travels, 
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of tbjr song, and more, their tones decoyed me ; such melancholy 
ditty ill becomes my joyous Malitab." 

" Leave me, Sahib, and intrude not thus on my privacy ; 
true we are your guests, and eat of your bounty, but my lord 
has not before dealt thus with the poor daughter of Kkagrk." 

There was something in the tone that threw on me a flood 
of light. " Tell me my gentle, my sweet girl, is thy heart 
engaged ? I would be thy friend, and would die to save thy 
pure heart a pang.*' She proudly answered, *' Engaged ! a Rajpoot 
maiden, unasked to pledge her heart'*^ — ^but the effort was too 
much ; she had too long striven, against nature, to appear uncon- 
cerned, her strength failed, and she fell at my feet, lifeless. Dis- 
tressed beyond measure, but unwilling^ to bring witnesses to the 
scene, I hurried away for water and other restoratives; 1 chafed her 
temples, bathed her hands and head, and at last, to my delight, saw 
signs of returning Hfe, incoherently she uttered, but the words and 
syllables told me her young heart wa^ mine, and that she had looked 
on me with feelings far different from those with which I had re- 
garded her. I drew her to my bosom, -and swore to cherish the 
sweet flower to my last hour ; half unconsciously she nestled to- 
wards me> and when her senses were wholly restored, I still retain- 
ed he* by gentle violence. In the conversation that ensued I told 
more of my tale than appears in these pages, and added, that I had 
never looked on her as other than a creature s^arated by an impassa- 
ble barrier from myself ; but now that the flood yates of my l^eart 
were opened, that I found myself loved, I could with truth and all 
JinnPfttydedare that I loved her as 1 had never loved woman ; that 
her happiness was the dearedt desire of my heart, and that I want- 
ed only opportunity to prove my devotion^' " Devotion indeed," ex- 
claimed Mahtab, ** let me be thy sister, daughter, slave, so that I 
shall have a right to watch thy looks, to gaze upon thee, to tend 
the^." " A Rajputni (c) thou, and I a Christian !" " True, and 
I would that thy faith were as mine, but with thj practice, I would 
fain leai^ more of thy rehgion, and know the God that directs thy 
conduct." "The Bdni, Chunda Kowr, does she know thy secret ?'* 
" My mother has ever had my whole confidence, she saved me from 
the detested Dogra alliance, and she applauds, she encourages my 
present resolve." " 'Tis well, my love, for I would not wed thee 
against thy parent's will ; and more, circumstanced as I am, girt in 

h 
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hj danger, and tmcertain of my positioii for a single day, I vftxM 
not involve thee in my hte. Wilt thon then agree to this atmnge« 
ment ? that for twelvemonths thou shouldest remain with thy mo- 
ther, it will afford time to prove whether thou understandest thy* 
self, whether thou art prepared to he as an outcast among thy own> 
and to join a people to whom thou must always feel as a stranger. 
The position will he a difficult one, it will. require aU thy patience, 
all thy virtue, and I would not deceive thee into the idea of its he- 
ing otherwise ; a twelvemonth will also give me a firmer footing, or 
it will remove me from this troubled land, and as companion of my 
isojoumings, or as sharer of my Kiagici hall, thou wilt be equally 
prized." 

" My guide, my friend, thy task is a hard one ; but I be- 
lieve thee to be right, and I know thee to be true; for a twelve- 
month, then, I give thee up, and that twelvemonth will be to mte a 
year of widowhood." "And to me of anxious suspence love, but we 
must now separate, I, to visit my posts, and thou to tell the R&ni 
of this interview," 

Pressing the lovely girl to my heart, I hurried from her 
presence, and in a fervour of deUght, a sea of conflicting 
emotions, I htmied around KAngr&, dashing up steep hiHs across 
crags and down descents that quite appalled my followers. When 
I returned to my dwelling, what with the ezciteme$nt and unusoad 
fatigue I had undergone, I was quite exhausted ; I threw myself down 
and courted sleep, but it fled from my eyeUds ; the Uve long night 
I tossed in feverish commoticm, half sleeping, half waking, frightful 
dreams coming over me, and suddenly awakening me before I was 
well asleep ; once I dreamt that a ruffito hand was at my throat ; I 
started up and perceived the shadow of a tall fig^e gtiding from 
the room, I called to the sentry to stop the intruder, but it was 
declared that no one had entered, that the %ore was a phantooa 
of my imagination. Believing it to be so, I again laid myself dofm, 
and again was so awakened ; imwifiing however that my men's 
attention should be'excited, and beHeving this time in tl^ reaUty 
of what I had seen, I reclined the remainder of the night, watching, 
with my arms at hand, but was no further disturbed : in the morn- 
ing I affected to acquiesce in the prayer that my servants had often 
made, that near my person, one of themselves should always wat<^ 
in company with each one of the military sentries. 
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For some days noting aausoal occurred, when all at once my 
Videtteg caipie in with intelligence of the approach of large bodies of 
^rrned men firom all directions ; I had intermediately received assor- 
anpe of soppprt from L^ia Singh ^nd from several of tbe hill chirfs, 
ao I demred that no opposition should be offered, but simply that 
raaad should not be supplied, and that constant and early intelli- 
gence should be given. There was not much time for further 
preparation ; for, before night, 12,000 men sat down before 
Kangra. To meet tiiem, I had however something above three 
thousand trained Soldiers pres^it, and nearly as many more stout 
hearts, men ready to dispute every crag and every knoU, and 
many of them good with a matchlock at four hundred yards. 
Sachet Sing^, as was expected, was at the head of the host ; he 
had anodier cause of enmity besides my poss^sai/on of KSngr^ r 
I had also M4htab Kowr, the gu*l who had spunked his love 
and rejected the alliance with his family^ To do him justi(%» 
Sachet Singh was a bold and a gallant looking young man, a per- 
fect soldier in appearance : he had many of the qualities necessary 
to a Commander, and with a handson^ person and showy habits, 
was much the man to gain the hearts of a rude soldiery, and in 
reality he was a very pqpujar les^r, the more so indeed th^t not 
being very particular himself as to me%tm and tuum, he looked little 
to the discipline of his men, regarding every thing as light, but 
devotion to Inmself, .and obedience to his commands. Such a 
Chief, having funds to pay his troops, has but to raise his banner 
in any corner of the East to be quickly jomed by crowds. 

But tP ;EQy tale, a flag of truce was sent with the Maharaja's 
parwanah, and a polite, tho' somewhait haughty, demand for the de- 
livery of the fort and territory : I denied not the apparent authenticity 
of the order, but simply remarked, that " the Maharaja had himself 
desii«d that I should make over the fort to none but him- 
self, and tiiat to none other should it be yielded/' RepUes, rcftorts 
and rejoinders passed, but I only repeated, that my ultimatum hs^ 
been given, that the Raja's troops were distressing my country, 
and that I requested their immediate departure. Sachet SinghV 
camp was so pitched as to half surround the rock and to cut me 
off from the Jainti Mita, 50 that lie blockaded the main entrance 
to the fort : and bearing a Royal panoan^, and being himself a 
4ignitaFy of the Empire and brother of the Minister, I w^ unwilling 
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to strike the first blow, or to appear to court aggression ; I there- 
fore put up with much insolence, and even permitted his soldiery 
to visit my bazaars; strictly, however, enjoining the guards at the 
gate to allow none but single armed men under any pretence to 
pass. Sachet Singh was a bold man, I knew he was, and I watch- 
ed him warily, I had my spies on him, as he probably had on me, 
the guards at the gates were trebled, and guns were so placed as 
to rake the approached from them to the town and works ; slow 
matches, ready lighted, were concealed under the trails. Ther 
Gdlandazes sauntered, as if carelessly, around, but each was 
told oflF to his post, and every man had his orders ; one Regiment 
was instructed to cover the guns ; another, in case of need, to pre- 
vffliUa junction from those of the enemy in the town with their 
brethren without ; the strong as well as the weak points were 
looked to, and, in full expectation <rf an early and impetuous attack, 
I awaited it in what quiet I could. 

NOTES. 



(a) Again I most disclaira my friend Chaad Khan*8^ doctrines ; he writes as 
an oriental man of the world, brought up in the school of expediency with pri- 
mitive notions of fealty, and strong feelings on all points. Such a man thinks of 
getting rid of an enemy, as he would of despatching a tiger or snake, tfte thing 
musi be done, the only question is as to the safest way of doing it But this does 
not bespeak blood'thirstlnese, the same man would probably help the poor sod 

oppressed. 

(6) Some writer, (Captain Osborne, I believe) mentions that in 1825, when 
H&njlt Singh refused to join the confederacy against the British at the time of 
the second Bhartpdr siege, his sard&rs brought him woman^a appareL In dar- 
bftr there is often a license of speech that would astonish a European subject. 

(c) GapUia Abbott's beautiful tale of the « Thakorine" gives many illustra- 
tions of the Bdjpdttis, their chivalrous honor and the sacrifices they make to it. 
To that work! refer the reader for poetry both in subject and language. Buteven 
the prose of real life affords talea as curious as ever were invented ; in proof of 
which I give an incident, communicated by a friend, in whose words it follows. 
The facts appeared in the London prints for the winter of 1826-27 ; they furnish 
a specimen of the mode tn whioh even the affections manifest themselves in an 
- eccentric man ; let it not, however, be supposed that I meant to draw Bellasis as 
a person who would have thus shewn his love ; though Aiiyor H*8. strong and 
enduring attachment for his wife, shews that my story does not in this particular 
eiceed nature. 

^When I read Mahtftb Konwur^s story, I was reminded of some iod- 
dents that made a strong impression on my youthful mind. There can be no 
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harm in your pablishiog thena, for they appeared at the time in the London pa- 
pers, and caused a nine days wonder : they have probably long siDce vanished 
from the memory of all not personally interested in them, and my account will 
' not bring any names before the pubHCf 

Major H. was an officer in the king's service, who served on the Madras presi- 
dency, some thirty or forty years ago. He became attached to a native lady, 
nam^ Fyzoo ; never 1 believe, regarded her with any but honorable views and 
'married her. She bore him three children (one of whom ja now an officer in the 
army,) and died, leaving the youngest, an infant, who bore the mother's name. 
Major H quitted India upon the death of his wife, and brought her remains with 
him to England in a leaden coffin. Shortly after his arrival, the little Fyzoo 
likewise died, and her father had her remains in the same inanner preserved. 

Every circumstance in major H*s. story was peculiar, and took g^at hold of 
my inugination when, in ray early youth, I came from a remote country -place to 
the part of Surrey, where he had his residence. It was an old brick house, with 
pointed roofs, massive window frames, tall narrow doors, winding stairs, dark 
passages, and all other approved materials for a regular haunted house. A high 
brick wall, with a dead gate, surrounded the garden in which the home stood; 
all was in character, the straight turf walks, the clipped yews, the noble Linden 
trees, and the look of neglect and wildness that pervaded every thing. On ringing 
for admission the gate used to be opened by an old woman, whose appearance 
was enough to rouse all sorts of strange ideas in the mind of an urchin fresh 
from the country. She had been the nurse of little Fyaoo^ and had, in- that capa- 
city, attended her charge to England. As such she was much valued by her 
master, and continued to live with him till his death. I well remember her 
shrivelled black face, her white hair, and emaciated form ; with her Indian dress, 
Xthatwas in itself a curiosity to my young eyes,) and her broken Eoglish. I be- 
Ueve Major H. was never seen outside the walls of his garden, and he had so 
«ttt himself oif from all his relations and friends, that it was not generally known 
that, in that old house, he kept enshrined the bodies of bis wife and daughter. 
His two elder children as they grew up, went to live with other relatives, and, his 
jole 4x>mpanion was an old widow lady, as eccentric as him self. In a room with- 
in his own, a bed was laid out covered with rich Indian silks, and fancifully deco- 
rated ; on that bed lay the mother and child in their long last sleep ; and in this 
jroonir M^or H. passed a greater part of his time. This, 1 believe, is the simple 
narrative, but, of course, much of mystery, and exaggeration was added to the 
stories circulated of the three singular characters, who inhabited the old house, 
and the supernatural beings who were suspected to reside with them. 

At length Major H. died, after about twenty years' of this strange eiistence. 
His death was quite'sudden, and so many suspicions had been connected with his 
Mclusion, that an inquest was held on his body. Thus the scenes that had so 
long been shrouded from the public ken, were thrown open : when the Officials 
fiBxae to examine the house, the two coffins were brought to light, and this discO" 
very of the remains of two human beings caused a further investigation. 

It was a strange scene on a cold December day, that old house thrown open 
to all whom curiosity might lead there ; the bustling Magistrates and their satel- 
lites peeping and peering into every cranny for a solution of the mysteries. The 
old lady, and the still older dhye, flitting like ghosts about the desecrated shrine* 
their strange tale long disbelieved by the authorities, while there lay the nncon- 
tcioua causes of all this tumult. The hardly cold body of the old soldier, the long- 
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crumbled duBt of his £astera bride, «od of Iheir iofant child. At leaf tb thp 
Coroner was obliged to receive the real story, however incredible it seemed ; and 
the three bodies were committed to one grave. 

As to the validity of a marriage, such as the above, it was in this instanpe 
proved ; for, the succession to Major El.'s property was disputed by others of the 
family, on the ground of his son's illegitimacy ; and the law decided in the 
young man's fovour." 

The above, and ii^eed many living instances shew, that love is no respeetor 
of persons, and that happy wedded affection may exist between those of different 
blood. Not that I advocate such connexions ; they usually entail much 
misery on both parties ; and, as genvune conversion is rare, they must often end 
in both parties relinquiahing their own faith without adopting any other. The 
natural instinct, too, that leads us to prefer our own colour is doubtless not given 
in vain ; but there are exceptions to every rule, and I would oo more despise a 
woman for being copper-coloured than for being born in a certain ktitiule* 
There are difficulties enough in the way of such an alliance as I speak o^ aO(d 
when these are oveicome, it must be by some strong motive. The people who 
refuse to countenance the connexion, when once legitimately formed, may give 
specious reasons ; but pride, paltry pride, is generally " the moving why they do 
it." I well remeii^ber at home, a respected relative ^ my own, who ^ould not 
breathe the name of tlie wife a young man had takien in this country, lest his 
mother should hear that the lady was country-born, though no other objection 
could be alleged against her ; while the same persom was one to blackball her own 
nephew, because he nunrried ttie girl who was tba mother of his childr«i», merely 
because she professed a different form of Christianity. 

I know these opinions lay rae open to the charge of latetiidinarianism, a re- 
proach so easily and generally cast against those who are no great etieklers for 
form J and this is not exactly the place for a theological disquisition ; yet let me 
say that what we stand up for in religion, ought to be rather the spirit, temper, 
disposition, that we may hope to take with us to heaven, there to be purified and 
ripened, than the names and badges that we leave with our dust. Goodness has 
an affinity for goodness, and rejoices to discover what it can love, in every cllme^ 
colour, and name ; or, to use the holiest words,** in every kindred, and people, 
and nation, and tongue.*' 

When shall we learn to let our own light shine, and to rejoice in the light of 
others, though it came not in at our own windows ? When will the purity, sim- 
plicity, and magnanimity, of men like Sir Thomas More, find acceptance with 
ProstesUnts ? or when will they allow that Father Matthew is not a wolf in sheep*^ 
clothing: an incarnation of evil ? When this better spirit prevails, and not till 
then. Christians of all sects will join to shew Pagans and Mahommedans that 
they too have a God, and that if they do not make a parade of their worship 4>«- 
fore met), his fear dwells in their hearts, and regulates their actions. 
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(sms^ip'SWB eisnss}*[FSi« 



COITTENTS. 



*" Weieome the etming, speed the parting g^e9t.-^It ia eatier to get into a urape 
fShtm, out ofii*^*-BeUan8 eonfeuee hm$elf pweekd, thertbjf viriuedly admiUituf that ka 
is n»t a hero** 



*• But hark t a song of merry cheer, 
And drumv, and pipee, and Ivorns I bear; 
Tet jfrom amid the (grorgeons abew» 
There bursts a sound c^ female woe ; 
In palankeen of scarlet dye, 
Close veiled fh>m every curious eye, 
Tbe wailing Bride they honoeward bear, 
Andy will ah« meet irith comfort there ? 
Alas I not here does woman know 
Domestic love*s unclouded glow ; 
The husbilnd is not here the friend 
Who loTing, loves her to the end V* 

From Imee m U, 8, J., /kr June, 1638. 

** Hath then the gloomy power. 
Whose reign is the tainted sepulchrci 

Seised on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless forin 
"Which love and admiration cannot view * 

Without a beating heart, those azure viens, 

Which steal like streams along a field of snow. 
That lovely outline, which is fair 

As breathing marble, perish ? 

Must putrefaction's breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight, 

But loathsomeness and ruin ? 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 

Stealing o'er senpation. 
Which the breath of roseate morning 

Chaseth into darkness ? 

Will lanthe wake again ; 

And give that faithful bosom joy 

Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 

Light, life, and rapture, from her smile ? 
Yes ! she will wake again, 
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Although her glowing limbs are motionless^. 

And silent those sweet lips 

Once breathing eloquence, 
That might have soothed a tiger's rage 
Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror." 



Q^een Mah 



It was the month of CkaU, the marriage season, a time of more 
than usual sth*, when all Hindus, (and the Sikhs are degenerating^ 
into little hetter) are on the move, engaged directly or indirectly inr 
the bardt(a) of some of their kindred. The cold season was ^t 
drawing to a dose, but a heavy shower, such as sometimes falls at 
this season, had revived nature ; all was now sun-shine ; - the 
bright orb shone through the transparent clouds with an intensity 
beyond description, all nature was revived, and wore a green luxu- 
riant aspect; the rising crops were rich, and the birds, both of the 
hills and plains, meeting on this neutral ground, lent life to the 
scene ; the plain and hill-sides were covered with huts, and tents of 
every hue and every shape, from the large enclosures and broad 
spreading shamiydnas of their leaders, to the humble pcd of the 
foot soldier or camp follower, either of which class, indeed, in the 
Panjftb is a lucky man when he can procure so much shelter. On 
such a mom, all abroad being alive, and all within KlLngr^ astir, a 
large and handsomely attended barat pushed up the approach to the 
nearest gateway ; a ttended by a hundred barganddzex, all stout able 
looking fellows, each attired in a quilted mirzdi, with buckler at 
back and on their heads heavy turbans, the^ folds of which were in- 
tertwined with chain- work, rendering them more sabre proof than a 
helmet. Abiding by my order to the letter, they came unarmed, so 
far that they had neither matchlocks nor talwar, but each bore in 
his hand a heavy iron headed Idthi, such as cattle-stealers, watch- 
men and foot-pads carry ; they pushed along jauntily and merrily, 

singing a marriage song not remarkable for its refinement, and 
shouting out the praises of the man of wealth, the liberal and bene* 
ficent Saukar Bim Rsltan of Amritsir. As if attracted by. the un- 
usual splendour gf the barat, a crowd of idlers followed at their 
heels, but an observant looker-on might have noticed that they were 
not of the usual class of tamdshbins, striplings and badmdshes, but 
mostly stout fep^iAt-looking fellows ; mixed too with them were a 
few of Sachet Singh's soldiers ; and as the whole cavalcade advanced 
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to the gateway, the warder challenged and forbad the further ap- 
jHToach of such an unusually strong party, at so troubled a period, 
without express orders from the Governor. With much ang^ al* 
tercation, and after many a threat of vengeance on the door-keep- 
er, a halt was called ; and now the outside party increased, the idlers 
and looker8*on pressed forward, and before the dartcdn, whose fears 
were at last excited, could close the gateway, a wedge was thrown 
on either side, and with a deafening ifthout of **wai ! Guru ji kefut^ 
teh! wah! Purukjir{b) the thoughtless warder and the. double 
sentry were felled to the earth ; the loopholed chambers on eithar 
side of the massy gateway were in possession of this select band* 
and the pretended bardt was converted into a formidable company 
of soldiers. The doli was emptied of its store of arms ; twenty 
matchlock men were thrown into either chamber, and the rest cower* 
ed under the gateway to avoid the range of the guns within, until the 
support from camp should arrive, which mounted and ready* had, 
with Sachet Singh at their head, started at fiill speed from the near* 
est point of their lines, on the first signal shout. That same shout 
had gathered the pretended stragglers inside — ^but it had also roused 
me and my men; and before those within could *^hew front, or with 
their MthU effect a junction with their friends, they were disarmed 
and disposed of. The artillery men stood by their guns; the walls 
were manned, and Sachet Singh was received with a volley that 
thinned his ranks ; another, given still nearer, told fearfully ; and, 
as his column defiled to pass the causeway, knocked down men and 
Iiorses, and checked the advance of the others. As, however, the 
enemy gained the portal, the footmen already in possession, as be- 
fore, agreed on, rushed out and spread right and left, leaving the front 
and open pathway for the cavalry; that instant, down rattled a 
s}io|^er of grape from my reserve guns : another and another : men 
and horses rolled over with shouts and imprecations ; some' fled *br 
attempted to fly, but were borne forward by the press ; others, more 
daring, and led on by their gallant Chief, gained the ascent, passed 
between the guns, and commenced slashing away at the Gdldnddz^ 
eSy while the footmen, some of whom had cleared the dangerous 
path, with another cry of " wah Guruji,*' attacked from the rear : 
but my Niajtbs were not idle ; I threw back my flank companies* 
and with the bayonet soon cleared the intervals and rear of the few 
intruders. Then, waiting for a few seconds tiU the smoke should 
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•clear away, I poured in a volley of nrasqu^try and grkpe that left 
few, but the dead and dying in our path ; those that survived turn- 
'ed about, and, pell mell, we followed them to the gateway, now sb 
'cht>ked up with t&e bodies of Mends and foes that, the wedge re- 
moved, we could not dose it. On other sides tfae attacks had been 
faintef, and equally unsnccessfol ; two huiidred bodies of the as- 
sailants were found, and twenty of my own brave fellows fell in the 
struggle. 

" The die is now cast, I'll go the whole hog and pay off 
my friend in his own coin," mused I, as, going the rounds that 
evening, I ordered a sharp look out to be kept ; and affecting to fear 

.another attack, I ordered the lancers, Khushiysd Singh's palian and 
one of the Najibs to stand by their arms at midnight; in the 
meantime I sent three separate expresses, to the same purport, to 
Lena Singh; it was in a cipher, and was to this effect: — "My 

'friend's timely offer of aid is accepted ; the honor of his servant and 
well-wisher has been attempted ; but, thanks be to a higher power, 

,and to my good followers, we beat back' the asssdlants. My friend, 
it is now our time /or attack, this night at four gharis after mid- 
night (the exact minute my wise and skilful friend will know, as the 

'planet Venus then rises,) I purpose to ch'kipao the enemy's camp, 
and make the Kangrd territory too hot for him. My desire is this, 
iii^t while thy servant pours down upon Sachet Sing himself, who 
is encamped under the Jainti MitlL, my excellent friend will, with 

^bis brave troops, assail the other flank of his camp on the opposi^ 

*^side'of Kftngrd. ' In the hour of need compliments are vain ; true 
friendship' requires no smooth words, what more need be said?'* 
Assured that a diversion would be made by Lena Singh, and that' a 
l)and of friendly hilUmen would also rush down from the Jainti 
Mit4 on the raising of my war shout, I closed all egress as fir as 
possible, and, earUer than usual, retired. At midnight I arose, and 
for the first time disclosed my intentions to my followers. Ali Ver- 

^di Khan and others attempted to dissuade me, *' Not, Sahib, for the 
danger's sake ; omr riaaster knows we love the battle's din, but 'tis 
the after consequence at court we' fear." " Good my fine fellows,'* 
I replied, " I take not the step without reflection ; cautiously and 

* carefully I guarded against giving offence ; galling as it was, I have 

^ borne with the intruders 'these marly days in the lands entrusted to 
my charge,' and for'wrong, injury, and insult, I have returned civi- 
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Bty and forbearance— but the business of 'to-day has altered, mat^ 
ters, drey have draWki the talwar, they may throw away the scab* 
bard too, for the sabre of BeUasis shall not be sheathed while they 
continue to defile his territory." " We are your servants," was th^ 
reply* " It is our duty to warii^ and it is our. duty equally to obey/* 
My new Ndib, the successor of Nand Singh, was more of my 
Qwn way of thinking, he had as httle respect as mys^ for the nuj* 
nions of the court, and feeling that they had long l^epthim &Qm hk- 
rightfttl place at the head of the Lancers^ and grateful to me fcf 
raising him from unmerited obscurity, he echoed my sentiments, 
and breathed out nothing but extermination to the besieg^ra, So^an 
iM^ was a character, and ought sooner, to have beetl brought befor:e 
the reader's notice ; he was by birth, and caste a Kdyat (c) of Fur- 
inickabad* in the. British provinces, of a tall and gaunt form, immense 
i^p^e, sallow and long face, of awkward gait and sii^ister ejcpressipn ; 
he was a man who, w^ll kept in hapd, was most valuable^ and, un,- 
^l^ched, would have been an incarnation of rascality. I had see^ 
and heard a good deal of him before I promoted him^ but as I felt 
^t mine was no situation in which; to employ fools or cowards, ][ 
preferred to take Sohan L^lly a foreigner, and a hard^, plucky, and 
ahrewd fellow, to hamperin^myself with a smoother-fEtced, and more 
lighteous piece of ii^^ciency. The peculiarities of this man's char*^ 
acter were many ; he had been to me a kind of pay-master and 
accountant, and, at the same time, that he was every night drunk, I 
never saw him at sun-rise unemployed. ; indeed I have often calle^ 
him from his. books at midnight, but at whatever hour his day's la- 
bours ended, that was his moment of recreation ; the green spot of 
time that repaid hia day's toil^ when, under a dose of liqilid fir^ 
he would sink into insensibility, which generally lasted till the 
I^Loming's al^hitions brought him to his senses. This frightful habit 
yearly deterred me from promoting him, but on his own behalf he 
urged that if he was at my service for eighteen hours in the twenty ?. 
four, the other six might surely be his own. Knowing no better 
JSfdib, I installed him, and during the term of my government, he 
gave me no material cause to repent of his appointment. 

My plan of action was this, that an hour after midnight Ali^^ 
verdi Khan, with hia Multdnis on foqt, Khi^hiy^ Singh's m^ an*^ 
a wing of the first Najibs, should move quietly out of the two gate- 
ways, and should stealthily and in email parties creep to\^rc^ the 
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picquets of Sachet Singh's own immediate encampment ; a fe^hotdd 
file off to the extremities of the camp, but the mass should ne con- 
cealed opposite the Rdjil's tents, as near as possible, without risking 
discovery ; and from what I afterwards heard, they might that night 
have walked quietly up and cut the ropes of his sleeping tent over 
his head, for such was the fatigue and want of caution after the 
morning's attack, that less than the usual vigilance was observed, 
and all were silent and sleeping. Just as the star appeared above 
the horizon, \he head of my column of Lancers emerged from the 
gateway ; and truer to the signal than myself, at the same moment 
the war cry arose from the opposite direction, and the shouts of 
Lena Singh's men, and the cries of those he attacked, rent the air. 
The alarm given, the picquets and guards opposed to us turned out ; 
my infantry took up the signal and pushed on, but as I had half a 
mile to cross with the Lancers in a dark night, on very uneven 
ground, I lost the opportunity of being able to take advantage of 
the first surprize with my horsemen ; however, as it was, we did 
much mischief, we drove in the guards, slaughtered many, half- 
armed and just aroused from their sleep. Cowering from the chill 
air of night with their whole heads enveloped (ti) in their ehaddars 
and kamaU, many heard no other sound than the death stroke of the 
sabre that sent them to eternity. Two new gums, on which Sachet 
Singh prided himself, we captured and should have taken himself 
prisoner, but being a late sitter, he was only retiring^ when the first 
cry of battle rung in his ears ; and to his exertions and his personal 
bravery, as much as to my not having moved the Cavalry five mi- 
nutes sooner {e), it was owing that his camp did not suffer more 
material mischief : however, such as was the blow, it sufficed to 
make the enemy evacuate the territory, and the next morning's sun 
saw little of Sachet Singh's proud array ; his rear guard, still within 
sight, tempted my hot bloods to follow, and even those who were 
for peace the last night, having now twice tasted of blood, were 
eager for the chase ; but I uiswered, " No, they have had enough, 
my object is gained, I would now rather help them on their way, 
and further their departure." I then gave orders to look through 
their deserted camp, and bring in any wounded that might have 
been left, and to bury and bum the dead. 

These emergent duties fulfilled, I hastened back to share my 
triumphs with M&htUb Kowr, though, since we had been on the 
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TOOting of lovers, her company was a pleasure in which I had 
thought it right to indulge but sparingly. During the alarm she 
felt on hearing of Sachet Singh's approach, I had tried to soothe 
and re-assure her, and, when necessarily absent, kept up continual 
intercourse with her, and the Eibi by means of trusty messengers 
and pre-concerted tokens. So great had been the terror caused to 
Msihtab by the threatened Dogur alliance, that she could only attri- 
1)ute the attack to a design against herself, and she had conjured 
me in the most solemn manner, rather to take her life than to allow 
lier to Ml into the power of her enemy : I told her that the abettor 
of suicide was in my creed, as guilty as the murderer, and that, 
with whatever intent, were I to shed, or cause to be shed her blood, 
I should go down to my grave with the weight of blood upon my 
head. What was in my power, however, I did, and told off a select 
party, who were ordered to stand by her and the Rani ; and on 
the enemy gaining a certain point, were to effect their retreat from 
the citadel by a subterranean passage ; all had beel! quietly and ef- 
fectually settled, and I had little fears for her safety, but a presen- 
timent of evil hung like a cloud over her young brow ; she knew, 
she said, some event was about to happen, but could not realize its 
nature. From the day Sachet Singh's force appeared, the music 
of her voice was still, and during the short sharp conflict at the 
gateway, the strings of her heart had well nigh snapped, when she 
heard that the foe was vrithinthe gates ; she heard peal after peal, and 
Tolley after volley close to the entrance of her concealed chamber, 
-—and when, in the exultation of victory and the pride of the hour, 
I rushed to lay my laurels at her feet, I foimd my heart's treasure 
extended lifeless on the floor. The first horror of that moment I 
will not affect to describe : — ^my grief was, however, soon turned 
iiito joy, when I discovered that she had only fainted. It was 
long before I coidd restore her to consciousness and to the certain- 
ty of her safety, but at length she recognized me, and understood 
my assurances that the danger was over. The innocent creature 
crept up closely to me and said " now I'm safe, the world cannot 
hurt me, but oh ! leave me not alone again." Gently I re-assured 
lier, and gradually, the slight color that tinged her lovely cheek re- 
covered its pla^e, and with the buoyancy of youth and innocence, 
fihe foigot her late alarm sooner than I did myself. 

Now came the most difficult part of my no easy game; how was I 
to explain my conduct at court? The truth I knew would benefit 
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me very Ktde there, and, when mj Chief Ju^ge waa to he the pei;|K)tB 
I had most deeply offended, of what ayail woidd he the best plea? I 
therefore determined to attempt no defence, and simply wrote that 
Bajah Saxihei ^ngh had made an attempt to seize the fortress.; 
that, as in duty bound, I had withstood him, and, by the Maharar 
jah's igbal^ success had attended my efforts. The replies I got 
both from Itajah Dhy4n Singh and Faqir Azlzud'in were harab 
and peremptory ; I; was desired forthwith to give over charge tp 
my Ndib and to attend at the presence. Chand Khan wrote difr 
ferently : — ^' My master has done well, and at heart apid secretl/ 
the Maharajah rejoices, but the Faqir has been gained over bj^ 
the Bajahs, and, naturally afraid of them and their superior influ^ 
ence, he has deserted my patron. But be of good cheer, sdhdb, obey 
no order giren by other mouth than, the 3Iahar4jah's, and rely 
on it he never intends Kangra to £eJ1 into the hands of the broihei:- 
hood. Again, let thy servant beg to be recalled, to share my n^asr^ 
ter s perils : — ^hfre my o£| ce is irksome, and in truth I have many 
temptations; my hand is better than my head; Chand Khan may 
be misled and may unthinkingly disobey; he. would avoid sucfx: 
peril. To say more would be disrespectful." 

Ch&nd Kh^'s letter gave me some uneasiness, I was averse to- 
recall him, and yet if he was to remain at Ll^aur against his wiU> 
he was not likely to prove a very useful Vakil ; I therefore re-' 
solved as soon as possible to gratify his wishes, but the fulfihneojt 
of my intention was prevented as will hereafter appear, and to eliw 
cidate matters I Qiust now return, ibr a little, to L&haur. 

With spies in every direction, and paying liberally, Rajah Dhyfin? 
Singh was acquainted with all that passed in the'Panjtlb ; little then< 
as Chdnd Kh^n was aware of it, his former occupation, hisv haunts 
and his companions, all were known to the minister, who was in- 
tent on seizing him at the time he took my service, when, seeing^ 
his ability and spirit, he spared him as thinking him a good in- 
strument for his own purposes : but when, to his astonishment, the^ 
Rajah found the solitary and unfriended Mult^, proof against 
his bribes, the robber and bravo true to his trust, that moment the 
great man determined on his destruction, and in a Patkdn^ by name 
D^od Kh^, found a fitting instrument. Of the same tribe as 
Ch^d Kh^, this man affected to have taken a great liking to the 
Yakil, who thoughtless, and open-hearted, soon fell into the iioare. 
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fn anlioiir of pretended confidence, D&od Khkn opened Ms heart 
to ids friend, ^nd told liim how pleasant was his line of life, how 
'«asy to dddtroj &e rolers of tho land and to ride in their places ; 
Ch^d Khdn's secret nearly came to his lips, but he "restrained 
himself, warned his cbmp^on that he was a Goyemment serrant 
and cotdd not again Hdten to such language or ^associate with such 
^ person > "indeed," replied Daod Khan, ^' has the trusty Vakil | 
no soon i^ott^h his calling ind lost all taste for roving ? a wor4 
in my Mend's ear," and putting his mouth close up to his terrified 
^companion:, whispered, " Is then Mstyob l£hka fdigotten ; does 
Bot my Toice recall those jolly times when ^we held our meetings 
'tmder the forest shade, and carred our way through the land?" 
Ch&nd Kh&n thus p(»ntedly Ireminded, called to memory that the 
man before him, was a villain *who had been turned out of his band 
for cruelty and murder; for some years he had disappeared, and 
time and change t>f n^me had prevented recognition by the keen 
eye of his fohner Captain. Feeling himself thus in a villain's 
'powier, and panting for release from his present sedentary puisuxto, 
^e victinl was, after much persuasion^ and after binding by an oath 
the fictitious Ddod Kh^, (noHv to be called by his proper name 
of M4yob) .'that he should shed no unnecessary blood, he consented 
to join him on certam freebooting expeditions. It was while thus 
ntempted, and hefote he had cbmmitted himself, that he addressed 
'me, and so urgently begged to be recalled; but the &ke step once 
taken, he Was silent, and I had begun ta think him again content- 
' ed with his lot; when who shoidd meet me oiie day in my mom- 
ji^s ride, btit Ohdnd Khifcn on his'road from Lahaur! The reason 
of this ^unexpected and unwelcome apparition, my* Vaqil shall give 
-Sn his own words. ^ 

In reply to my irritated questions, he answered, "Yes, my 
lord, thy servant has erred, he has deserted his trust, but th© 

I Supreme daily forgives his creatures ; my master wUl then 
pardon his slave, whose heart is as ever devoted, and if his head 
deceived him, and he was led away by a traitor, he is still no less 

' faithful to the interests of the noble Bellasis." He then told of 
M&yob Khan's trap, and added, " feeling myself at the mercy of a 
villain who would have sold his brother for a ducat, I unwittingly 
engaged with him against the enemy I hate; for a time the mis- 
creaatjcept our compact, shed no blood and attacked only Sikhs; 
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but before long he was tempted by die approacli of a party of Nois- 
rias, who, as my lord knows, are the most honest and the most en^ 
terprising merchants of Western and Upper India; these men he 
waylaid, their principal he slew, and plundered them to the amount 
of seyeral thousand rupees; what ensued I know not, and care not^ 
but in open darbdr I was taxed with the murder, and Mayob Khan 
was produced as a Meerkhai^ as participator in the scene and wit* 
ness of my guilt; most truly I denied aU part in the transaction, 
for I was not only absent, but had used all my influence to pre- 
Tent the attack. Before, howeyer, I was aware that murder had 
taken place, I received from Mayob as my share, some pashmindBy 
which had all private marks ; one of these I was wearing when ao- 
cused, and several of the Nourias and their attendants swore more 
or less positively to its identity ; no further evidence was required; 
Mayob Khan was made a Jamaddr of Gurchaias, and I was told 
that if I confessed not within twenty-four hours, I should be put 
to the torture. For once, they spoke truly, for I was led to aa 
old tower and there heavily ironed and chained to the wall; twice 
during the day was I again questioned, and it was hinted that if I 
gave up my lord's service, my pardon and promotion should be en- 
sured. I spumed the base offer, and told them to work their will; 
again, the next morning, I was questioned, offered the same pro- 
mises, and the same threats were. held out; I replied as I had d<me 
before, when I was immediately thrown down on my fuse, my legs 
and arms extended to their utmost stretch, and with a heavy weight 
on my shoulders and loins, I was left to my own thoughts. How 
long this lasted, I know not, for I fainted, and when I came to my 
senses, I found the Jailer, Mayob Khan and others, around me, 
rudely removing my irons and offering me water, a quantity of 
which had been thro^vn over my head and body; for a day I was 
nourished and cared for, when again I was told to confess, to im- 
plicate my master, op to bear worse inflictions. I replied that life 
was to me worthless, and begged that they would end my days, and 
not harrass me with questions, that I could not and would not an- 
swer; again I was tortured until life seemed extinct, and fearing 
that they had overdone their work and that their victim was now 
beyond their reach, every exertion was made to restore sensibility, 
but it was long before my senses returned, and I woke to a sense of 
my mtuation, aud 4o the horrors that awaited me. The Jailer 
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^one was then present; to my surprise lie spoke kilidly and sooth- 
inglj, and, Sikh as he was, I found in Ram Singh a kind and an 
active friend; he told me how imwillingly he had heen made the 
instrument of my sufferings, and that he had now arranged for my 
escape; that my servant, with a litter lay at the time within a hun- 
dred yards, and that if I had strength for the undertaking, he 
would that instant carry me to it ;" " the way is now clear" said 
the good man, "another opportunity may not occur, for I'm not al- 
together trusted." Faint and weary as I felt, I hesitated not a 
moment; he raised me in his arms, and in an hour I was safely en- 
sconced in a hiding place within the suburbs of Lahaur ; my hors- 
es I sent on, and the moment I cotild bear the jolting of a litter, 
I quitted the hateful city, and have been preserved, once more, to 
the presence of my master. My friend and preserver Ram Singh 
accompanied my flight; though old and a Sikh, he is still strong of 
arm and true of heart ; I have therefore ventured to promise him 
my lord's protection." 

While ChA,nd Khdn spoke, a fine old grey-beard rode for- 
ward, offered a military salute, and tendered his services. 
I desired him to he hazir ; and to Ch^d Kh^n I addressed 

myself severely, telling him that by his folly he had added doubly 
to my difficulties, and had not only implicated me in his crimes, 
but by leaving me at such a juncture without a Vaqil at the darbar^ 
placed me in the position of a rebel. "Not so my lord," was the 
reply; " feeling that a storm was brewing and uncertain as to my 
fate, I had prepared a docTiinent with my lord's seal (and I need 
not say that real signetures(/) are easily procurable in the Lahaur 
bazar) appointing as Vaqil the trusty and well approved Lalla 
Sukhun Lai in room of Ch^d Kh^, recalled. The Mlllt is a 
smooth spoken and a wily man, my lord, and will better match the 
hangers on at the darbar than your less cautious servant before 
you." " On my word Ch^d Khin, you are a free actor as well as 
speaker; but these matters must be discussed hereafter, for the 
present you are imder charge of Aliverdi Khan, from whom you 
will take orders, and who will bring you to darbar at the third 
pahar (g), I turned away my horse and left Chand Khan aston- 
ished at his reception, and at the cold and ungracious manner he- 
had been met, after the services he had performed, and dangers he 

N 
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had undeigone. I too felt that I had treated him harshly, hut 
openlj to recognise his acts would he impolitic, and I felt moreover 
all I s^yl as to the manner he had committed me. 

No sooner had I returned to mj dwelHng than I received a 
parwdna from the darbdr to the following effect : — " You are 
again ordered to the presence ; jour accounts are in arrear, and it 
is necessary they he adjusted ; you will then he permitted to return 
to Kingra. Your Fo^/, Chftnd Khan, is a culprit, he has heen. 
convicted of minrder, and has escaped justice, taking with him his 
jailer ; they must hoth have fled to Kangra, you are ordered to give 
them up, to place them in ir<ms, and with all despatch to send or 
hring them to the presence. Sokhun Lall is a good man, and he is 
permitted to attend the darbar, you acted wisely in appointing him, 
you had heen wiser to have done so sooner. Consider the orders 
herein contained as imperative^ and not to he slighted, but fulfilled 
to the letter ; what more need he said." 

This is more than I expected, less violent thsm I looked 
for, thought I ; and, while I was turning over in my mind 
how I should act, Chand Khan was brought before me, as I 
had previously ordered. I read to him and those present, 
that part of the parwana that concerned himself, telling hini 
that I felt interested in his state, and believed he had not 
willingly injured my interests ; but that, as the servant of the 
darbdry I was boimd to execute its orders, and that he must there- 
fore be placed under restraint, until I could prociure a more favour- 
able injunction in his behalf. My decision caused much surprize, 
and many around buzzed out that it was not a time to cast away 
friends, or to lose the services of good skumskeres ; but I ordered 
off the prisoner, and proceeded to the ordinary business of the day. 

That evening, when all waa quiet, I moved ov«r to the quarters 
of AHverdi Khan, and desired him to leave me alone with Chand 
Khan ; my Uttle Vaqil mounting the high horse, assumed the air 
of an injured man ; but I bade him have done with foolery, to re- 
flect on my poBiticm and his own ; on the little means I had of ef- 
fectually protecting him and the critical position of my own affairs ; 
he soon came to his senses, and replied, " I knew my Lord waa 
not really angry with his servant, but that before strangers he 
deemed it politic to trample on his iaithfril well-wisher — let it he 
so, sacrifice me if you will ; Chand Khan will live or die, the ser- 
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rant of Bellasis." " Truly I mean yon frell, Chand Kkan, bat 
how to aid yon is the difficulty^ and as I have neithcn: the derare 
nor the ability to strike for independence, I see not how to extri- 
cate either myself or you from the web arcrand us." " The sword 
my lord is your remedy ; the meshes are not to be uujravelied ; bat 
they can be out. When he whom they call Mi^ara^ah, first stood in 
his j&ther's stirrup, his power was less than yoitts at this moment ; 
he had eyery thing against him, and the boy Ranjft Singh, beset 
by enemies, by doubtful friends, jB^se allies and open foes, at the 
head of the weakest of the twelve misctls^ had less room to look £ov 
snprema^ than you have now : he owes entirely to his own deci- 
sion, promptness 'and wariness the position he now holds. He had 
no such hold as K&ngrk in whidi to place his &nily and treasure, 
but with the mere sheepfold of Gujraoli as his centre of action, and 
erery man's property as his aim, he soon*became, by dint of mere 
energy, the lion he is now. My master's purse is as heaty as his 
was then, his troops as numerous and better disciplined, his own 
fame and ability greater, and his name for &ith and fair dealing 
how much superior ? Form then a les^e, my lord, with some of 
the older SardarSy who are chafing at the daily tyrannies and 
resumptions of the usrarper, raise but your banner and you will ex- 
cite a flame from Kangra to Deia Ismael Khan; Kadhmere is ripe 
for revolt, Multan has yet scarce fitted on the yoke ; Bahawal Khan 
' chafes for the possessions he has lost, Futteh Singh Aloowala scarce 
acknowledges the darbdr's superiority ; these all want but a leader 
of name, and a hope of recovering their lost independence and 
equality, to take the field. To many of the Sikh Sarddr$ you 
might unite the Rdjputs of the hills, the Mahommedan and mixed 
tribes of the westward." 

" Your coimsel is always , bold, Chand Khan, but I love 
not to play the traitor ; tell me, however, what cause of of 
ence have the diiefs, you have mentioned, received ? Give 
me, in short, a sketch of the histories of any with whom you 
are acquainted, but stick to facts, let there be no amplifications." 
"Good, my lord, I will commence with my own country, Multan, of 
which I need not say all Pathana feel deeply the wrongs, and that, 
at the raising of Sarfaraz Kiian's banner, every son of the faithful 
would flpck around him. A single paltan now holds the town and 
citadel, and with permission from my lord and the aid of the Daod- 
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pootras(A) on the opposite side, I could in twenty-four hours be in 
possession of both. And has not Bahawal Khan good reason 
for hatred to the Sikh ? Were not the fertile fields and rich lands 
bordering on Multan, the old possessions of his family ? Did he not 
hold also the farming of Dera Ghazi Khan ? And has he not 
been stripped of his every higah of land on this side, and driven 
to the borders of the desert, and saved only from entire absorption 
by the interference of the farangis ? Bahawal Khan bums for 
vengeance, and could, on an emergency, turn out a thousand horse 
and thiioe as many footmen, all hardy and trusty soldiers, accustom- 
ed to toil, to brave the horrors of the desert and as guides, or as 
sportsmen, to pass for days and nights through xmtrodden and un- 
watered wastes. Next we have the Khan of Mamdot; cmd does 
not Kottth-udia Khan(t) feel that the broad lands of Kasur, the 
rich city and its hundred towers have been wrested from him by 
the Sikh ? That his father dwelt in peace and in honor where now 
the Sikh dogs revel ? That his brother fell by the knife of an assas- 
sin, directed by the enemy that aimed at conquest by sowing dissen- 
tion, by treachery and by guile 1 But still better, if Kutub-u-din 
fails us, we have his nephew, Futteh Khan, the son of his elder 
brother, the murdered Nizam-u-din Khan, and the rightful heir 
of Kasur and Mamdot; he has taken the service of his heredi- 
tary enemies in the vain hope of, by their aid, sup planting his un- 
cle, but his heart is now sick with hope delayed ; he has many se-* 
cret well-wishers, for his uncle's rule is a hard and an ignorant one, 
and we might in a day put Futteh Khan in p ossession of Mam* 
dot, and through him wield the resources of its territory in our 
behalf. And have we not Sher Singh to our hand ? The acknow- 
ledged son of the Maharajah, the idol of the army, the boon 
companion of the Sarddrs, a good man in the front of battle, and 
one to be easily led away by well laid -in persuasions : he knows he 
can never be Maharajah, and he fears for his own safety in the 
event of Ranjit Singh's death. His opportunities for preparation 
too are good, for, holding almost 'all the lands on the other side of 
the Sutluj, and mixed up with the farangi's dependencies, he can, 
almost unobserved, collect his mean^, as also can Futteh Singh Al- 
loowala, who feels more gratingly his present treatment by Ranjit, 
in that they were turband brothers, and at one time the power of 
the present Maharajah was less than his own, and his friendship 
and alliance courted ; now, however, his jdghirs are being seized. 
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resumed or assessed, and no bounds are set to the extortion em- 
ployed, but the fear of throwing him into the arms of the ^ran^*. 
All I have mentioned are surelj ours ; Lena Singh too is your 
friend and has committed himself, and in the son of Desa Singh 
you have the best, the wisest, and the most honest of the Sikhs ; a 
man, who, among a race of dissolute debauchees, employs his time 
and his money in works of usefulness and deeds of charity. The 
hill chiefs then, are they not yours? Have you been so long among 
them that their Rajahs have not let you into their confidence ? and 
where the rightful chiefe are clanking the chains of the brother 
Bajahs, or eating the bread of dependence, have not their feithful 
clansmen told you the tales of their master's woes, of their hopes 
and their fears?" 

" ReaUy Chand Khan, you 'are exceeding the bounds of my 
desires ; I wanted not to know who are traitors to the Ma- 
harajah's salt, but the history, the rise of each of the principal 
Sardars" " My lord is cautious and he is right, but Chand Khan 
feels strongly, and he cannot but speak bitterly," and stretching 
out his arms and his legs, ^' look at these bruises, can I forgive 
them, can I forget ? No, never, while Sikh dog exists, or while one 
drop of blood runs in the veins of Chand Khan !" 

In such like conversation, in soothing his irritated mind, and in 
^thering from him, as I best could the state of affairs and parties 
at Court, I passed the night, and desiring him and Aliverdi Khan 
to be silent as to my visit, I returned to my own abode and to my 
solitary couch. 

NOTES. 



(a) A Sanskrit word, from " Bri," <Ho choose or select*': it is the term applied 
to the marriage festivity when the groom takes home the bride. In the Panjab 
beyond the Rikvi, as well as ia the hills, this procession is called "j'ttra^i(" or "j tint.** 

(b) <« Guru'jt^ has been already explained : ** Wah ! Guru-jl ke fattehl*' 
'< Wah 1 Purakjit" is the war-cry enjoined to the Sikhs by their founders, and is 
literally, ** hurrah for the conquering priest ! Hurrah for the hero!" Purak \A**a 
moM^ (** vir,*'^ and is used for ** the man," the hero of his race. 

(c) A branch of the low-cast Hindus who do not ** forswear sack, and live 
clearly ;** nevertheless, they are an able and hard-working race; most of them 
read and write Persian, so that they, with the Briimans, have long been the ac« 
opnntanta and secretaries of their ignorant Mahommedan oonqueron. 

(d) Eastern and Western notions of comfort are very different : an Oriental 
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befcins bU wrappings up at bis bead, decreaaing tbem aa he deaceodit tillable feet 
and legs are left bare : if he possesses but one piece of theclotb for covering, tha^ 
one piece is given to the head. This practice makes the Natives bad watchmen, 
•specially as it never enters their philosophy to keep themselves warm by exercise. 

(e) BeUasie means that he opght to have allowed time for his Cavalry to cross 
the plain ; be had told Lena Singh that the onset was to commence exactly as the 
planet rose, but he did not issue from the gateway till that time, thus allowing 
the enemy to receive the alarm from Lena Singh, before Bellasis himself was clear 
of the fort. 

(/) Forgery and pexjory form a regular and profitable trade in all large Asi* 
atic cities. The reader must remember that, as already stated, the seal is very 
usually affixed to a document, instead of a written signature: when thus employed, 
wax is not used in the process; the seal u covered with the glutinous ink used in 
Eastern writing, the paper is moistened with the tongue, and the seal stamped 
upon it. The operation, when dexterously performed, leaves a neat impression, a 
black ground with the characters in white. Those who trade in the preparation 
of documents keep the most requisite seals of every age, ready for use» and others 
can be had at a short warning. Practice makes the same individuals very expert 
in the mysteries of erasing, interlining, and other such craft, used by more civi- 
lized nations. 

(p) In the East, the twenty-four hours are divided into eight watches, «f 
three hours each, commencing, among the Musalmans, at sun-set, with the Hin- 
dus at day light Each ** ptzhar" contains eight **gharrit** or sub-divisions, of a 
trifle more than twenty minutes each. The difference in the time from which 
they begin to count, makes great oonfusion. " In night attacks, ambuscades, sal. 
lies, &C. to be concocted, some dajrs previous to their execution, between a Mus- 
sulman and a British officer, if the latter has ordered the former to carry a par- 
ticular operation into effect on Mungul kee rat, or Thtetday night, his expectations 
will evidently be anticipated one whole day, as the Musalman, according to At# 
notions of time, will do the duty required, upon Monday night." So observes 
Dr. Gilchrist; and I have seen a lady expecting visitors the following morning, 
make arrangements with the '* maitre d'hoteP* in the evening, for to-mommfs 
breakfast, which consequently the man supposed to refer to the next mornii^ 
but one — thereby occasioning a dilemma, " more easily imagined than described. 

(k) ** 8on$of DavieT literally; derived from pu^ro, a son, and Ddud, David; 
the term by which the ruler of Blibawalpur and his clan distinguish themselvea 
tracing their pedigree to an ancestor in Scinde, whence they emigrated about a 
hundred years ago. The Daud-piitras are a tall, fine looking race, but all the 
« forgone conclusions" of physiognomy are sadly at fault, among the venerable* 
manly, intelligent, courteous, mild-looking— nc^ons that we meet in the East* 
The most amiable-looking Hindu I ever met, was a t*hag! 

(t) Ch4nd Kh&n here goes beyond the mark : Elxtfib-u-din was brother to 
Nlzam-u-din Khftn, a Pathan soldier of fortune, who gained Kasilr by his sword 
towards the end of the last century. In the time of Akbar, while Kas^ was 
still under a Hindu Baja, seven hundred P&than families had been permitted to 
settle there, and eventually became paramo unt in that district, subject, howev«r» 
to the throne of Delhi. But, though the M usulraan power in Kas(lr is of so old 
a date, the present ruler, as above stated , is of a recent fam ily. **jBoldmff almait aH 
thelsnds.** Here agdu the little Mfkltftni exaggerates : Kowr Sher Singh's ja. 
ghir, on the left bank of the Sutlvg, would never have been above a l^kh and a 
half yearly* 
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^ The tongue is a Utik tnBmbir and boarteth grtat tfinufs,**-^ Scandal tt a dainfy 
dUh."^** Peaae ha$ her vietoriety m well as war" 



** For the transgressiou of a land, many are the rulers thereof.^' 

Solomon, 
*• He makes a solitude, aod calls it peace." 

Hackneyed quotation, 
** Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 

Yet likes a slice, as well as he." 

Cowper, 



** Enough 
For me, if I can make my suhjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
TJngroaning to the torab ! I take bo licence 
"Which I deny to them. We all are men." 



Sardanapalut, 



" Confound Ch^d Kli&n," muttered I, as tossing on my bed, 
I thought over my position, " confound the meddling blockhead, he 
must be sacrificed — but no— that will never do ; he's true, I feel he 
is, and it is myself that am to blame for leaving him to be tempted 
in that hot-bed of vice. But I should like to know how my late 
visitor gets on ; how the gallant Sachet Singh bears his defeat ? and 
whether he will venture to proclaim it, in all its truth, and to its 
full extent, at court ? I suspect not, and that the brotherhood will 
for their own credit sake, for the present pocket the afiront. I may, 
therefore, sleep soundly for a time, but must reckon that a heavy 
score is against my name when opportunity offers. 'Tis well to look 
to the bright side, so begone dull care and come to my eyelids gen- 
tle sleep." Thus half talking, half dreaming, between sleep and 
wakefulness, I saw the tinge of mom before my eyeKds were effec- 
tually closed ; shortly after my usual hour, however, I rose and 
pursued my accustomed avocations. 

In reply to the darhdr's orders, I stated that Ch^d Khsln was 
in custody, that my own opinion was, that he was iunocent of the 
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crime alleged against Um, though culpable in other respects : and T 
begged that, as my servant, I should, as was the custom, be per^ 
nutted to punish him myself. (a) 

For my own part, though I affected ease and bore confidence 
on my brow before others, I felt there was much to trouble me ; I 
satisfied myself that I was in the right, that I had in no point ex-' 
ceeded my duty, or departed from the spirit or letter of my orders* 
Lena Singh's alliance was a fayourable point, his character standing 
so high, and his weight in the darhdr being considerable ; to what- 
eyer extent I was implicated, he was to a greater, for I defended 
but my own, he came out of his way to attack the royal troops. 

I kept up my friendly communications with the good Sardary 
yisited him, and received him in return at Kangr^ ; his a^^earanco 
and bluff air had more of the soldier than the courtier or the Phi- 
losopher ; he was about thirty-five years of age, of stout athletic 
build, dark complexion, middle stature, and with laige whiskers, 
as well as the usual Sikh beard ; with him I made many interest- 
ing conversations. 

Ch^d Kh^'s tongue was a never ceasing engine ; he would 
tell me the tales and legends of the early wars of Ranjit 
Singh, how he had beguiled this Chief, outwitted the other; 
how he had got possession of Lahaur ; how he first failed and then 
succeeded against Mult^n, how narrowly his army escaped des- 
truction in his first attempt on Kashmir, and by how little prowess 
he finally acquired it ; by what arts he removed the Pathllns from 
KassQr ; and how he was even, at that time, devising the acquire- 
ment of PashAwar — what little bowels of mercy he had ever dis- 
played towards his own kindred, witness his conduct towards his 
own mother, and to Sada Kowr, his mother-in-law, one of the chief 
instrument of his rise. " She was a wonderful woman, my Lord, va- 
liant in battle, wise in darhdr ; she was a wonder among the igno- 
rant and besotted Sikhs ; you know that when a mere girl, her 
young husband fell in fight against him, the father of whom she 
raised by the alliance with^er daughter, and who requited her by 
plunder, long imprisonment, contumely and death ; for to her proud 
spirit a prison and a grave are much alike ; — witness then the 
treatment of SeLhab Singh of Gujarat, his paternal aunt's husband ; 
see indeed how he and his father before him, threw off, as old gar- 
ments, the ministers and the tools of their several acts as they pro- 
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gteesaedy and with what hase ingratitude they forsook, betrayed, or 
destroyed the companions of their early fortune." 

" Giving all licetise, Chftnd Khftn, to your Pathftn enmity and 
Mnaalmft n zeal, I cannot but think you undervalue the Sikhs gene« 
rally, and the Maharajah especially." 

" Wdit, Sahib^ till you have seen the effects of their rule as I 
have, till you have traced the Kne of their desolations as' I have 
done, till on your own body yoli have borne the weight of thedr 
tyranny as I have done, and then you Will be better able to correct, 
or to estimate my opinions." 

" You and yotir race have suffered, Chand Kh^ : and I too, 

faj friend, have I not tasted the cup of bitterness at their hand t 

But we must be just, and separate the evil and the designing from 
the noble and the true." 

" And so I will, my Lord, when I find the latter, but 'tis 
hardly among their chiefs I am likely to do so ; Lena Singh is the 
best of them, and he chiefly shines because he's one star in a very 
black night." 

" You are severe, Chind K)i&n, but do you ^yq the Maha- 
rajah no credit for the order and submission into which he has 
tnrought his country, for the security of life, for the protection of 
trade, for, in fact, substituting one master and one hukumat in the 
place of a hundred chiefs and a thousand tyrannies ?" 

" If he had done all you say, or half, I should indeed call him a 
blessing to this land ; if .desolation is order and submission, you are 
right my lord, for vast tracts have been abandoned and left unculti- 
vated, owing to the severity of his rul§, and to the people being lite- 
rally sold to the farmer of the revenues : the boasted security of life 
means Httle more than that the Maharajah does not himself sentence 
capitally ; but hf woidd do better if he did, than by ma im ing all 
thieves, whether young or old, whether new to vice or hardened in 
its scenes, putting them all on a footing, raising every man's hand 
against them, and leaving them no resource but robbery. But what 
protection is there for life in the Panjab, except in a slight degree for 
the great ? Does my Lord mean that if I, or any other poor man, 
was to-morrow to be cut down in a street of L^diaur, there would 
be enquiry made ? Not at all, unless indeed the Kotwdl could 
turn it to account by laying my death at the door of some one who 

o 
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could pay; but, 18 tfai« pocnr man's death, whether by 6pen or secret 
murder, ever avenged, ever thought of? And is it not worse than 
murder, that every marauding scoundrel of a Sardar should Ite per- 
mitted to maim God's creatures (h\ even for wrong committed^ much 
more, as is too often the case, on mere suspicion, or on &dse accusa- 
tion ? How then is the Maharajah sole monarch when all around 
him can thus act ? Ay, and can also plunder at will the merchants 
you talk of his protecting, that is, by making them pay arbitrary du- 
ties, and detaining them at will at their chokies and ghdU^ and 
liarassing them with every vexation." 

" How do you rec(mcile the propriety of Amritsir and Lahaur 
with what you have just said ?" " Very easily Sahib, the 
court and camp are the life-breath of Lahaur; remove them 
and it again becomes a desert; the axmual progresses of the 
Maharajah to Amritsir, its sanctity as a place of pilgrimage, 
as the centre, in short, of the Sikh religion, are reasons for its 
importance ; it is then the one place of collecting the hill pro- 
duce for diffusion in the plains ; the manufactures of Kashmir 
are prepared oh orders from Amritsir, and the diflferent produce 
tions of the K^ngrS. and Mandi hills are there gathered and ex- 
changed for the produce of the plains ; but I have heard, and my 
Lord knows much better than I do, that while the whole trade of the 
Panj&b is confined to these two cities, and while Multdn, Kupoor- 
tulla, P4k-Patan, Kuasoor.^ T^Jif^pi-Karan^ and a hundred places of 7 
former note have fallen away to mere vUlages, or to heaps of ruins, 
there are hundreds of cities in HindustSn, little inferior in wealth 
to Amritsir and Lahllur ; and, it has often been said within my 
hearing that, since AmbSId and Ludian^ have sprung up under the 
Farangi fostering, the wealthy ones of our two cities would be glad 
to move themselves there, could they carry away their treasure, or 
escape plunder or total confiscation for thinking of so doing.'* 

^' Yes, I hear that traders above all others prosper under British 
rule, but that the constant changing of systems and of custom regula- 
tions, tries their patience and their pockets too ; and let me tell you, 
their Custom House OflGicers no more than ours, or any in the world, 
are immaculate ; on the other side of the Sutluj, you'll hear as many 
or more compl^nts on this head as here, you will find also that the 
police of the Farangi is far from perfect, and that though the Bri*- 
tish do not maim, they let out thieves and robbers after they havie 
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cst%lit tliemy becaoise tha/ won't oonfess, luxd iofltesd of punietaqg 
them doubly for lying as well as stealuig, giye them lessm^s <^ qpib- 
bling ; there they build huge jails (c) and thrust into them ai^ mix 
up people of all classes ; honest men who h*ye been unfortunate, and 
villains and desperadoes. Indeed, in my opinion, there is little to 
be said in their favor, further than that by their stisonger arm they 
keep their territory more submissive than the Maharajah does his« 
On the other hand, if we look calmly around us, we shall see in the 
Panj^b much to applaud, even though there is too much to repro- 
bate." " Ah Sakibf saving your presence, and emboldened by your 
candour, your servant would represent that those were the days, when 
the chivalrous Bibar rode through the land ; he was not of oiu: 
race, but he was a true Padshah ; then there were Akbar, and Au- 
rangzeb, patterns of monarchs ; they permitted no idolatrous dogs 
to pollute the land ; and MlJmiud, my countryman, the gallant 
and brave child of the bride of cities Ghazni the impregnable, the 
maiden fortress ! You have doubtless heard of Mihmnd my 
lord ? how he rooted the unbelievers from the land, and how he 
planted the crescent throughout the bounds of the five rivers ; and. 
how, when he would not be bribed to spare the idol of Somnith on 
the western coast, he was rewarded by the showers of precious 
stones that fell from the shattered head of the demon figure. Those ^ 
were the days my lord ; India was then a happy land, every Path^ ; 
was a gentleman, rode his stout horse, and was followed by his bold yoquc 
retainer : we are now poor adventurers, having to seek our bread in 
the most distant lands, in the farthest south, to bV there enticed 
into service, cheated of our pay, and then not permitted to enforce 
pur fair demands. Yes Sdhib^ that English Government that you 
so justly stigmatize, is a strange medley of inconsistencies ; old 
Shamsher Kh^, who returned the other day from Kamnl, tells 
me that there his people were clean cheated, and when they mere- 
ly sat dharna (d) on their chief, and did not even offer violence to 
him, the English came down in great numbers, cut them up, and 
thought it was a very brav^ act. "VVe too have suffered much at 
their hands ; they slew the noble Rehmat Kh4n, and allowed the 
base Oudeans to usurp our possessions, and but the other day they 
spoiled Amir Khdn (e) of his hard-earned conquests ; but withal 
they are better than the Sikhs, whom I spit upon ; the dogs, false, 
treacherous, cowardly dogs ; no, they are not dogs, they aire a cross 
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of ihe hog and the wolf ; are they not greedy and gluttonous "mA 
a dash of the Turkey-cock, loving display?" 

. ^^Pooh,Ch&ndKhftn, moderate your wrath, you are talking non- 
sense, and I should not Hsten to such language; have you nothing of 
a different stamp to tell me? Do you know no good man among the 
chiefs ? are none of the greybeards, those fine, yenerable looking, old 
fellows, are none of them respectable?" " Truly I know none, my 
Lord, and if a good trait or an honest man is to be found among 
the bastard race, it is amoi^ the lower order, and the few who cul- 
tivate their own fields, instead of plundering their neighbours ; but 
what could you expect wheij you think of who and what they were, 
even the best and bravest of them ? shepherds, ploughmen and ar- 
tizans were the most respectable, and they, to swell their ranks and 
add to the terror of their name, allied themselves with the miscre- 
ant outlaWls of all classes that the troubled times threw on the 
land ; there's an old adage my Lord, that put a fakir on horse- 
back and he'll ride to the devil, and what better was to be expected 
than that upstarts should be tyrants, and that hungry wretches, 
falling pell-mell into the rich granaries of their masters, should wal- 
low deep in sensuality ? I've often thought of all this, and thed to 
excuse them, my Lord, when I've come across a decent fellow with 
Sin^k to his name ; but no, it wbuld not do ; I soon found he was a 
Lion but in name, an ass and owl at heart ; or I found him more 
than corroborating my opinions of his own people — all shew — edltalk 
^—boasting anMlragging — ^living on lies — ^trusting to their heels and 
to their wits, rather than on their swords and spears, sharp and long 
though they be. No Sahib ; they are not Soldiers, they are well 
enough as robbers, they are hardy, but they cannot fight, and they 
won't fight, and their Bdj will crumble from their hands, more easily 
than it came to them, at the first appearance of an enemy." 

** You are really scurrilous, Ch&nd Kh4n, and I'll not allow you so 
to continue ; tell me rather something of the nature of the country, 
its soil and produce, its divisions and peculiarities. Tell me any 
thing you know of these matters, but first inform me of the rise, 
course and outlet of the noble rivers that intersect and enrich the 
land, or rather might do so, for I obseryed little or no irrigation 
from them a^ I crossed the several ferries, and still less appearance 
of traffic was there on any one stream ; tell me, how are tiie wood 
and the rice^ and the ginger and the dyes, and the iron of the 
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kills, brought down to the plains ? And bj what means is an ex- 
change of the produce of the different districts effected ?" 

'' My Lord asks as many questions as the old Maharajah, and as 
&st — I'm not a Savddcfar^ Sdkib, bat what little I do know is at mj 
Master's service ; small tho' his knowledge be, who loves better than 
a Pathftn to diffuse it ? The riyers of the Panjtb, my Lord knows 
are a& the name indicates, five. The cThilam, the Chind.b, the R^- 
vi, the Beyah and the Nai or GhHra, called by ihe farangis the 
Sutluj, which ^dles it to the Southward. They are all of differ- 
ent natures, and run through countries of various soils ; some are 
deep, and rapid, others slow and tortuous ; but all are, for hundreds 
of miles, navigable for boats of ordinary size. But who will build 
boats under such a Government ? who trust his capital to such 
spoilers ?" 

*'*' There you go again, Gh^d Khan, you prevent me &om 
talking vnth you ; I seek information, you always fall into abuse. 
Hal ruksat ast ; Kkoda nafir" Thus taken aback, my late Vakil 
made his M/dnt and, in a huff, retired. 

I now endeavoured to my utmost to draw out the resources of 
my territory ; my people confided in me, they had lately witnessed 
my ability to protect them, and had early noticed my desire to do 
so. I now began to reap the benefit of my eariy toils ; bazars rose 
up at Kdngr&, and, had I burned vnth such ambition, I might 
even have called a laige ganj after my own name, but I rather 
preferred that its owner should enjoy the honor and the profit of his 
own cash, and as each new trader, Saukar, or petty Baniya came in 
with his tray of sweets, I accepted the nazar^ cheered him with 
encouraging words, and, where possible, with more substantial aid, 
so that I soon drew the most wealthy men from Jamba, NQr- 
par, and other hill States, and the former city, which, in the 
troubled days of the Sikh rise, was a refuge to the commercial com- 
munity of the plains, gave place in importance to Kftngra. In 
short, though I was not averse to feats of arms, and in my hotter 
youth had loved the battle-field, it was now more my ambition to 
build up a city of peace, an exception to the rule of those around 
me, and commemorate my name rather by preservation than des- 
truction. But there were some few draw-backs ; and as might be 
expected, I had to contend with petty interests and the arts of de- 
signing men, endeavouring to impose on me, and induce me to fur- 
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tber their ends in reward for. what they were doixig or xnight do im 
locating themselves and friends in mj bazars ; an increasing por- 
tion of odium was also of course incurred from the neighbouiiii^ 
chiefs who considered me as a richer, stealing their fat geese, and 
though I told them they were welcome to entice all Kangra to 
their abodes ; that I neither punished, mulcted, nor in any way at- 
tempted to deter seceders, or inveigle settlers ; ihat, in short, I con- 
tented myself with letting things take their own course, protecting 
all, actually within my limits, and letting them know they must not 
look to me until they entered, or after they left my territory ; that, 
unlike other Sardars who considered it a point of honour to shelter 
all settlers and to harbour, without question, the worst characters, 
or even ostentatiously to protect them, I openly set my £ELce against 
such system, and proclaimed that I wanted no thieves, and would 
yield up to justice all offenders fairly conyicted of heinous crimes 
in other states. Aftd further, in att^npting to put down theft, I 
strove hard to begin at die beginning, and to catch and punish the 
receivers, which proceeding caused great exciten^ent, and affected 
the interests of some of the most respectable and well-to-do citizens, 
who, I found, openly sold the produce of other's plunder, and were 
not considered the worse for so doing ; to break the neck of this 
system, I proclaimed that the receiver should be .treated as the thie^ 
and after wamitig beiqg given, and a wealthy man convicted, I sent 
Jtiim roimd the town and territory for three successive days in irons, 
seated on an ass, and proclaimed that he was sentenced to work in 
irons for a specified time, and that all others so offending should be 
thus punished. « 

There were certain classes iJiat I found lived on the vices of 
their neighbours, bearing a&ir £ace to the world ; they hired out 
robbers, taking the principal part of the booty when successftd, and 
affording subsistence to their tools, when the times were hard on 
their calling ; I found gangs of fellows united in the closest ties, 
with gradations of rank, feithful to each other ; each having their 
part, 'Some to enquire, others to effect the .object desired, but the 
most skilftil and oldest always to distract attention, and to turn the 
ftoent in wrong directions. The system of every Sarddr's Ja>gir^ 
or estates, being independent in its police relations, was a greathelp 
to such expert and experienced plunderers ; and by hunting some 
of their ciew to the neighbouring duefs, and by paying their way 
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iiberaHf , they could trace stolen property to any house or village, 
but the one to which it had been taken ; I endeavoured to pro- 
cure the names of the leaders of these parties, to buy over some 
of them, and to play them s^ainst each other; had my stay at 
K&ngri been prolonged, I had hopes of some success, but, as will 
appear, my schemes and my castle buildings were cut short, ^nd 
sudden as had been my entrance on such various duties, more sud- 
den was my temporary return to comparative leisure, and to the 
luxurious idleness of a military life. 

** What do you think, Ch^nd Khan," one day I said, " of the 
foreign officers in the Maharajah's service ? I ask you because you 
speak plainly, what is your estimate of their value to the Sove- 
reignty of the Panjab V "Shall Ispeak freely, SdAib ? They arenot 
your brethren you say, but you would eat with them and you dress 
alike, and hold the same creed; not indeed that I could ever un« 
dezstand what was the ^aran^i religion ; having no temples, say- 
ing no prayers, considering no time, people or food, sacred or im- 
pure." 

"We differ more than you think, Ch^LadKhka; ajid far an* 
gis^ as you call us, do worship God ; but our religion tells us to do 
it in the heart and in our closets, not before men and in the mar- 
ket-places — it tells us more, that our conduct should be such that 
we may not fear the eye of man or God to be on us." 

'* iSdhihy such doctrine is good, but to be candid, I have seea 
little of such practice, and though I have seen foreigners fall into 
the customs, and join hand and heart in the tyrannies and vices of 
the Sikhs, I can recollect no instance, saving my master's presence, 
and always excepting him, of a/ara«^i, objecting to any office or 
any duty, because it entailed on him work derogatory to his izzat ; 
they have rather been foremost in oflfering where others have held 
back; and when you count their wealth, what they own, and what 
they nominally receive as pay, and then look to the style in which 
they Hve, you will perceive that they have at least quickly learnt 
the Sikh system of Government." 

" And not the Musalman, Chand Khan." 

" Oh yes, Sahib, I know that we too had our day; but we 
would do better now if the reins of Government were in the 
hands of the faithful, and the worst of us in the worst times were 
angels compared to the locusts of to-day." 77*^.? 

" I thought that General Avitable at' Yazirabad, and Mr. 
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Harlati<| at Gujarat, and General Yentura at Multan^ were pKtteHf 
men ?" 

'^ So it is the fashion to call them, but see if they don't 
chop off men's hands and feet, and hang up, with a& little reason 
as the worst of the SikBs : they have the advantage of administer-' 
ing districts naturally rich, (and you are aware that the general 
fertility of the Panj^b is a vulgar error) ; they have also the bene-* 
fit, as foreigners, of being supposed by the people to be more pro^ 
tected by the court, and by the court to be supposed to be cared- 
for by the British ; at first sight .this would be thought a small 
matter, but when it is considered how much value Banjit Singb 
sets on the alliance, it may well be supposed that he keenly 
scans each link of the connecting chain ; and, some how or other 
the foreigners have all managed to keep up communication 
with Lndiana ; Harlan^ was once their nokar^ and may be so 
still, and both Ventura and AUard affect intimacy with their 
magnates." 

" But tell me how do they stand with the army, and the annjf 
with them V* 

' " The matter has been so managed as to afford them littlef 
influence ; they have instructed regiments, which have been re-^ 
moved and replaced by others sent to be taught, and in like 
manner taken away ; those • employed on revenue duties hav0 
few or no troops with them, or the military Commandant is 
pretty much independent, and often has the virtual mastery, by th^ 
tankhwahs he holds on the revenues, and the troops he has to en*' 
force them." 

" What do you think of the new system of discipline V 
" Why Sahib^ I think, as do most others, that it's all 
fudge, well enough to look at, and for display, but useless beyond 
this; the Sikhs have never used it yet, and never will ; if ever they 
are induced to chaige, it will be in a tumultuary manner, and the 
straight parade-line system will be entirely forgotten or despised in 
the hour of action ; they themselves say it will do for parade, but 
not for battle, you may therefore judge of what use all the 
drilling has been. But it has had one good effect, it has called 
attention to the state of the army, their arms and their physical 
appearance ; and as the troops of their neighbours have always 
been worse found and numerically inferior, the Sikh power has 
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qpceaed, but, in the Iron Battalions of the fanmgU^ Ihey will find 
other stuff, and the day that the two armies meet in the field, the 
W^ Raj will end ; their rerj . discipline and conceit will ruin 
i^m ; their affectation of equality will seal their destiny." 

'^ Yes, I hear, that the English are highly disciplined and 
efficient troops." 

*^ They are lions, Sahih, each sol dier is in M mself , a host j aaid 
iheir equipment and their guns are^ so unlike the tag rag and 
bob tail of our Maharajah's turn-out, that it is a pleasure to go 
to- Ludiana to see them." 

^' You are certainly not an indulgent witness for our mastier ; 
but don't repeat Uiese opinions of yours^ or say you fi&Toured 
me with them." 

'^ Bu chotehm, Khmdmoand ; your servant does not repeat, he 
holds sa<;red his master's thoughts." 

" BaAla, Chand Khan, you hare leave to retire for the present :" 
and I was again left to my cogitations as to whether he was a 
croaker, the Sikh Government, yet strong and vigorous, or turn*- 
bling to pieces and inviting destruction ; ^She is right in the main," 
was the conclusion I came to. 

But I must now introduce my new Vaqil^ Sukan Lai, to no- 
tice, the more so, as he has a deal to say. His- letter, after more 
than usual compliments, and telling me that I was a Sun among 
the stars, a brilliant lamp in a dark night, and so forth, ran thus : 
'' Yes Khudavsandy thy slave, though he cannot call himself an 
old servant, may with truth be ranked among the most faithful of 
well-wishers ; and having been exalted to great dignity, he will 
endeavour to evince that he is not altogether unworthy ; Light of 
a dark land ! the times are hard, every man is watching his neigh- 
bour, and no one knows whom to trust. The Maharajah's mind 
is confused, his usual placid demeanoxu: is changed, and he looks 
troubled and care-worn. By day and by night the emissaries of 
my Lord's enemies are around him, they beset him at all hours, 
and respect not even his times of exercise and recreation. But 
yesterday it was that, riding with his safari in the neighbour- 
hood of Shdlim&r garden, as .we turned a comer, a troop of thirty 
or forty petitioners, attired as hill-men, suddenly wheeled • roimd 
from the side of the road, and completely closed the passage of the 
train, throwing themselves on the ground, and rending the air with 
their cries for justice against the tyrant Bellasis, (meaning my lord.) 
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Odkei and Baore poiotecb expresfdbns weee naed^ but respeot fivr m^ 
xaaster forbid repetitioil. Ibe MaiiazajalL's ^hMtekoitM ^nd hha^am 
afibcted to dme them awaj, bat it ^vas eTiileiit to thy serrant tbai( 
the whole is^as a prepared a&b^ and that thet affected sympathif ^ 
the conrtitefs for the pietenddfc oppressaed ra'iyais wa«- a meie 
trick to lead His Highness to mistrust my master. I loudly ex- 
claimed so, OT at least denied that any ©£^ the complaiiiani» were 
from Klfettgrftj but, in the storm of voices, my wordi^ I fear, fell 
unheard On the Maharajah's eaars ; redress* was promised, and the- 
Ruler of the Panjftb seemed troubled ; he spoke not, but ca*e waft 
evidently at his heart, and, I fear, that enl will? therefrwn* arise. 
Thy servant has ah-eady represented in* ifhat &iito colors Bajft Sa- 
chet Singh painted his defeat to the darhdr, and how he produced 
numeroos evidences to show that, whflB ia all peace and relwnce 
on your hypocritical messages, he waa waiiehiag ia obedience to 
his orders, you had- come down witb an- immense anny (which you 
Jiad been long and secretly coU^og) and hadi certainly repelled 
him ; but Aat his few feoops, though sadly outnumbered, had 
caused great destruction in your radcs, and that he only wanted 
some teinforcements to wipe off the stain the royal banner had 

gufferedv 

« You are further said, my lord, to be in close intrigue with 

all the hill Rajas, and that even the chief of Little Thibet is a 
partner, in the league against the Itfahaiajah. His Highness is a 
wise man, and does not beHeve all he.hears, but he seems stagger- 
ed ; and particularly during the la^t few days, his mizaj seems 
affected ; the royal train was once ordered for a progress to Kan- 
grS, but, for some cause that I could not ascertain, it was counter- 
manded. The game seems now to be tp separate Lena Singh from 
y^ur interests by offering him your post, and an expedition on a 
large sC9le into the hiUs is talked of, for the purpose of completing 
the subjection of tte remflinjng Rajas, and bringing Kwl«, Man- 
di and others to their sen3^si but, whatever be the ostensible 
oWect, K&ngra wiU be the re^l game, and the Ra^ wjU so manage 
thitHis.Sluiess.shallnotgo,butth^t Gulab Singh or Sachet 

Sin^ shall command the force. 

« A^ imj ^ expected^ there isxQnaidca^ble exisitem^t abroad, 
for it has bc^iwmsual of latefor the [Royal Army to meet with de- 
feat, <« foraft Amil to oppojie the dikrhdr'^ oxAmv m iUhamrt 
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hoiWevetj -tine reti. taoAve of lajljoitl^sarefliBtaaiee ispitfteity 
imdetTBtcMfd, and the inoneij^d men cdwajB end by ifHflihing Aaanitm 
rfr aad Ikihinrihadeaditniehii'nider as Ki^^ Mj LdDd^dndi 
BeMAii9ig0iiii hear ; jbb fiiertaiit kVigiLmt $ Ajs petiti(m«keadj ejt> 
e^Mids »the ttiUiub of vitpsct" 

The ^^ime jp>6sR; l)r6^tftjMiH<>aWa "(vi^ ^&b» ififtal of Fa^qpr 
A'ziztKliii, ft iva^ brief ^d -cAiti^ disiSttppwiFiii^ of my liax^ 
hotttii^'^^^^Hn^^fdkma^ des^sribg^me t» yid^dtlffim up to juvftcie 
Ifvidiobt fttither detisur, aS^ Jttyself to {MrOeiei$a at ottce to Lriffini^ 
ot ttiEd!t uf^ui^^ ^otdd he takcb to eiifoiiee <)b6di«tt(je. Wilh th6 
aboYe Older c^enite bo i«yfcd o^eoih|^im^^om thej^l^/aii i/viw 
^ Ubit txi 06iid nte, «ttd it ivius'oie^lii^ he ind either been 
gained bj the Raja, or that fear restraiiied him from his tesOaa: 
fiiendlj offices. 

There was more truth in tfafe nMottr of a hill confederacy than, 
at the time, I was eyen myself aware of, but it will not do to bring 
ia. the important events now at hand, at the tafl of a chapter ; a new 
"Mse ttast be t^ffyotedttb ehllBW what my serrend neighboiirs were 
'Abinj^, "wldle I was bl^fthitag Up Day ainis, efeeittg'diat ^reiy article 
of store was in abimdance and in its proper place. 

During this time, t more than ever sought to make inysetf ac« 
• qunidted"«^th ike affain^ and condition oi the Panjab generally, 
for I saw that the tide was setting against me, attd Mt that I t;o«dd 
notlotig riem!Aiii dt Kai^fa ; Isttii^d also the characters of my 
followers, and 1by familliar aiid kindly dohveiisation sought to gaSA 
thehr confidence ; I found the system but partially 'answer, and. 
M-i^ hid^eed'thhytfghout my isofe^, foimd no mure difficult pcnnt to 
attain, than to combine, so mtitih Of stricthess Us shotdd |)reVent my 
people ii]&)[><^iug oii &e^ witii th«tt fbrbeardttce that should attach 
them to my person, whi^h, while it convinced them I was ready 
k> meet all ih^ real wantsA a]^d to a certain detent their desires, 
shotdd nildbe thefli fM I Was ttot to be made a tool of, and would 
invariabty J)unish idl atteiiijpts to impose oin my indulgence, for I 
f^ that wnat yrBB:parwasti for the time to tiie individual, was pos- 
sibly nah to hink in the end, and certainly misery and ej^essioa 
to those Withhi his cbntrotd t cbnsistfent, therefore, and firm de- 
ineanour was my aim, with whatever success it was c&rried but 
OriciUalfl mdeed are strange and fanciful creatures, the same man 
tllat iMihiM W«t(& your %vsk. b«d4Ultired ferni^ts, (^ elpote him« 
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self to destraciioii on your behalf, would cheat yon^ piMer yon» fie 
to you, and daily and hourly neglect your orders ; the true philo« 
Bophy then is to cultivate their better qualities and make the beat 
of their defects ; treating them with what indulgence is possible, 
respecting their religious prejudices, biit, at the same time, oblig- 
ing them to respect yours, and not to treat yon as if you were i^ 
unclean animal, keeping them strictly to their duty, even though 
it be a matter of routine ; mindful that though fialse alarms may 
deaden vigilance, dishabitude does so, much more certainly, and 
that what men -are not taught in ordinary times to do as a matter 
of course, they may, in time of need, look on as a hardship. 

But I've lectured too long, and must return to more stkrisg 
matter. 

NOTES. 



(a) Every petty chief exerciiei jadicUl powen in bii own territ o ry eren to 
taking life ; the goveroment ii rarely troubled with a reference, except in casee 
of treaaon, infringement of the border, or offenoea committed by one atato 
against another. 

(b) A portion of the system mentioned in the preceding note, which gives, 
tacitly at least, to every Sardar, police jurisdiction in his own lands. Mutilation, 
M stated in the body of the work, is the common poniahment in caaes that do not 
meet a capital sentence. 

(c) There is much room for improvement in the British jails ; wherever 
jnbordinate officers of any nation or colour, but especially in India, are not di- 
ligently superii^tended, abuses will follow, despite the most rigid laws and regu- 
lations. No edicts will supply the place <^ vigilant, personal inspection by the 
British functionary ; and the jack-of -all-tradea aort of work, expected from a 
civilian, does not favor this needful attention, 

(<l) The good old fashion of BrAhmans and others sitting dhama at their 
neighbours doors, sod there fasting or threatening viol^ently to destroy tbem- 
aelves, is falling into disuse in British India. There are various sorts of cfftarfia, 
but the object of the act always is, to bring the gi^t of the victim's blood on tbe 
enemy or oppressor ; and with the same motive does the dktfrl-mJr (videefu 
ULp. ) wound himselt ** Cutting off the nose to vex the face,** is a marvel- 
lously common practice : I once saw a poor, half-witted creature* who fanded 
the magistrate would not render him justice, approach that functionary, put a 
petition into his hand, and, without leaving a moment |for him to open the 
paper, rush into a well dose by, at least thirty feet deep. Fortunately he wan 
only bruited, and was glad to catch the rope that was let down to draw him out. 
The Patthdn dhama is generally of a more intelligible kind, and directed to the 
Injury of the defendant instead of the plaintiff, the troopa of Amir Khan, (al- 
leady mentioned in the notes to eft. i) noca than QUO^s^hmtf Ui9 fttcftiaa* 
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(e) I wonder Bellasis aUowed the little Mfdt&ai to talk after thif fiuhion ; 
for the real state of the eaae the reader is referred to notes on ch. 1st above re* 
ferred ta Perhaps, however, Ch&ad Kh§a meant that Amir Khftn was deprived 
of a respectable and Incrative poisession when his marauding propensities were 
reatricted. 

(/) A scene like that here described oocnrrtd either to Lord Auckland or 
his predecessor. 

(^) The Sikhs are very jealous of ra*iyais or others leaving their lands and 
settling elsewhere ; and on the other hand hold it a poiat of honor not to g^ve 
up even notorious offenders who take refuge vrith them* The rules proposed 
by Bellasis regarding thieves^ settlers, and others, have, to my knowledge, been 
attempted, and with some success. 

(h) I believe, for every practical purpose ; and the zealous and able officer 
who lately served in the Sikh army aguinst the Eusaizus is convinced of the ab- 
•nrdity of attempting to enforoe Bufopean diadpline in the field. 
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(DIHiilP'IPmB Sf IISf?^« 



eOMTEMTS. 

* A itote of ha^ory which ihe redSer H^ay read or Md^ A kt Jp^cutaJ^ 



^ Thh autrlial cdlirag^ {^ 1i dny ts tsln, 
An empty noise of death the hattie*e xoar* 
If vital hope be ^vantlng to restore. 
Or fortitude be wanting to lustauiy 
Armies or Kingdoms." 

tVordtworth* 

The current of my stoiy lias been a good deal clogged by fee- 
ing that in the Panjab I am, to many of my readers, treading on a 
perfect ^' terra incognita ;" as my object is, therefore, to edify as 
well as amuse, to be intelligible, as well as interesting, I will eyen 
venture to give another half chapter of downright histoiy, straight- 
forward matter of ^ts, as far as I know. But, gentle reader of 
these unworthy adventures, you who read to learn, you who read 
to idle, and you who read to scoffs jou are all right, all wrong, as 
in most questions are both parties to a degree ; though my tale be 
not a yeritable history, it need not therefore be all fiction: although 
it is neither romance nor noyel, it is not therefore all £u^, but as 
before noticed it is grounded on reality, and eyen if the pictures 
are failures, each individual sketched has sat for his likeness, and 
the nation at large has been before me &om which to draw^ 
and to lead those who peruse my pages into some acquaintance 
with what has been, what may be, and what are the moral and 
physical features of the Panjab. 

I left off in my historical outline mth the partial consolidation 
of the Sikh confederacy on the death of Ahmad Shah (a); some no- 
tice was also given of the condition of the people and the relative 
proportions ^ Sikh, Hindu and Musalman, and an estimate of their 
military force, %hich was entirely, I may say, the creature of Ban* 
jit Singh's genius; if after all it can be called ability and foresight 
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to> thiow asida tib»: weapon tihat imm lujp: bis^l^wiejii voj oxis^ t». ttyi 
one; that cutBt both waj|», and in' 1li0> «i3ej <i£ i/«(2wfih. h^ waa ift^iipft.-^ 
^nced. I am iaditied to consider that thee Maifaamjab wquU 
hftTi9 shewn iiiore> fbcosight i( ha had darate4 til^? aaia9i a^tantiojCi 
liiat he did ip. EJuropeao- tBctics^ to. reoideidbg hja taroopsj tesjlji effi«- 
doil; afitet tiheir own fashion ; if he* had awcted: forti4cftti/iH|fi ar 
l«und( Ziahaof - and Aaxaaitm on Eazopean xoodalsy and theraj plant- 
ad) hia gmiB, ^i^mnheriag. his tDoofks.iathefiddiRiitibfc.liMtiafew 
and pesfeotLy equipped light acttUasjs ; ha- had. modelai n^aq a1( bapd, 
and oTien fiimishsdj him hf the; Britialt ; kut omenUjl penmioujsaeai 
pveiwnted his doing the tiking properlf;. ^'It fitounds well to talk of 
a hundred guns ; yes, a huiutoed: hal£Q^q[jaipped (6))ara surely better 
Hian twanty^fii^e in betl^ styja»" So reasoned the Kiag^ aod his 
coarliers tohl hini»aU he^ didiwaa right,; and tbnis, while he a£Ge«t- 
ed to be abk to* bring, aisty g«wa intp the fteld^ ha oo^d not really, 
after oaa da^'a wwch^ h«fe maaoaniKredr with, twenty ;. evexy troop 
has Ua gun-candage. agaopy^and eyeiy ^awiar in cbaige of guns 
makes T/ery mweh wJmt aixaagementsseem^to. him, best» and al- 
though ea<;h. ^mi has eight hoiaes. attached) and is, according to 
Ijbeir notions^ weE looked to^ th« waggons and tumbrels, are left to 
the tender meroies of horned cattle. Can any ana conceiye a 
greater absurdity ?. Is it not lik^ tying up one leg of a man going ■ 
tft ran a. race ? but so it is, and a ^ay good sample it offers of the 
homdoba^ of the military establishment; ei^t horses, I was told, 
were put into the^ gun tmces> as the country was generally heayy 
and roads bad* but. whan I asked,. " why not hoiseyo,ur tumbrejs 
too ?" tte reply was, " bullocks, do for them, or in. case of need, 
we can pack the ammunition on camels." The horses,, throughout 
the service, both in carahy a nd axtilleuy^ are undetsguEed, and want- 
ing weight eithfij: for a ch arge or foj efficiency in draught, and 
when it is considered that many of ib& iatodns^ supplied by the 
JdgirdarSy are six and eight anna men, it may be oonceired how 
ill mounted they must hie, and how poarly fed the cattle ; for the 
British, I belieye, give twelve annas^ a day to their Irregulkra^ and 
yet have a difficulty in securing their efficiency. Xhe in&ntry, 
then,of thePanjab is their standby, as regular troops, but as to how 
iriuch thei^ are to be. relied on, I have aliready given my opinion, 
and having' seen a gopd.deal of their Sarddrs and commandants, 
the only wonOer to me is,, how they achieve such gpod stage effect 
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on parade, and how, with so much want of regimental domettitf 
economy, their paltana hold together for a day. There is no such 
thing as regular pensions for wounds to individuab, or rewttd to 
their &milies for falling in the service ; a disabled soldier is per- 
mitted to hang on, to sit in his lines and draw his pay, or part of 
it; when he dies, there is an end of him and his claims. Furloughs' 
are giyen for two months of the year, generally in the rainy sea- 
son; during these months the troops xeceire full pay, though tho 
system of Dost Muhammed and others was to calculate the year 
as having ten months, and to pay only for so many, considering 
the men as defunct or in a state of hybernation during the rest of 
the year. But to my historical sketch. 

Ahmad Shah cannot be said to have eyer held the sorereignty 
of the Panjab ; through his Lieutenants he ruled Kashn^, Mol- 
tan and Sirhind, but the proper country of the Panjab vfas never 
for any continued period imder his control ; more than once the 
Afgh^ Governor of Lahaur was restricted to the bounds of his 
capital, and it was only by repeated incursions, and by the terror 
his personal prowess always carried vrith it, that the Abd&lli Mo- 
narch continued to keep a footing south-east of the Atak. In 
1773 Ahmad Shah died of a cancer in his face, and was succeed- 
by his son, whom, as Prince Timur, the Sikhs had already driven 
from Amritsir; he was of a different temperament from his &ther, 
and was content with his western possessions, and unwilling to 
continue the struggle with the wild and daring Sikh leaders, then 
rising into notice. During his reign therefore of twenty years, the 
land was nearly at peace, and would have been entirely so, had 
the Sikhs been content to leave unmolested Multan, Mankera and 
the other P^than possessions. 

It was during the early days of the Sikh temporal fortunes 
that the i&mily of Ranjit Singh first ca^e into notice. 

Desoo, a J^t cultivator and ownei^ of three ploughs and one 
well (c), is the first of the family noted in Sikhannals ; his son, Nodh 
Singh, married the daughter of Gul^b Singh, a ZamindAr of Ma- 
jethia, who had taken thepahal (i), and persuaded his son-in-law 
to do so too. Nodh Singh, therefore, on his marriage, forsook hia 
peaceful occupations and joined as a trooper the mual of Kapiir 
Singh of Gujarat, called the Fyzoollapureea misal ; he died in 
1750, leaving three sons, when the eldest, Charat Sbigh, joining 
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with his brothers Dul and Jodh Singh, ndsed a banner of their 
own, and ^om being mere Dhftrwees or highTraymen, they soon 
established a derah or camp of their own, and emulated the 
proudest. 

The wife of Charat Singh was from Gujraoli, a small village 
not far north of Jjahanr, where, through her infiuence, he gained 
permission to build a small mud fort as a stronghold for his family, 
and the plunder acquired in his expeditions. 

The vicinity of Gujraoli to Lahaur was an eye-sore to the Aff- 
gfaan Governor, who, hiring the services of a band of Sikhs, moved 
out to destroy the rising fortress ; his allies forsook him and he was 
defeated and scarcely escaped ; this action was the main cause of 
bringing down Ahmad Shah's prowess on the Sikha in 1 762, when 
he so signally defeated them near Sirhind in the action, called by 
the Sikhs the Ghuloo Gora, or bloody field, the losses of which day, 
they so well revenged the following year when they slew Zyn Khan 
the Governor, and sacked Sirhind, leaving it to this, day a ruin, (e) 

At this time the Sikh confederacy was divided into twelve mi- 
9(ds or brotherhoods, the leaders were universally men of low birth, 
j&t cultivators, shepherds, or artizans ; but they were stirring fel- 
lows, and each had won his way from small beginnings to the head 
of swarms of marauding horsemen. The lea«ters were followed by 
their relations and personal friends, an^ ^f course, the greater was 
the success of each, the more numerous became his band. 

The affectation of equahty wa^ot restricted to the ISarddr8,h\A 
each horseman in his own all^^cment considered himself as an inde- 
pendent functionary, if »ot Prince ; he was tied to his chief by the 
bond of mutual gf^iAinterest, as long as he remained in that service i 
if displeased* he changed his banner, and found many ready te 
welcome him. 

The Sarddr'8 duty was to lead in war, to arbitrate in peace; his 
allotment of all conquests was made by general acclamation, in 
proportion to his supposed merits and the means he had personally 
brought to bear; the subdivisions were then made. The leader was 
treated with a certain respect, which again much depended on his 
personal character, and no one considered himself bound by any 
law, but his own pleasure, to look to or regard the head of his com- 
munity ; some of the chiefs are said to have been able to master 
ten or twelve thousand horse, and their combined strength jto have 
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beea more than seventy thousand ; six of these miimli are now 
merged in the Kh^lsa state, and parts of the other nix have fallen 
to pieces or been absorbed by Ranjit Singh or his, £Ekther, Maha 
Singh. 

- Chamt Singh's miiid wns originaHy the weakest, bat the fame 
he acquired by his sttccesi^ttl defence of Giyraoli raised his name, 
and doubtless at the bi-annual meetings during the Bysakhi and 
Dewali festivals at Amritsir, his voice carried ¥dth it the weight 
that the bold and rising man always has in a popular assembly. 

Charat Singh seems to have worked quietly and warily ; biding 
his time, picking up recruits and acquiring for himself and his misal 
a name in the confederation ; no greater proof of the consideration 
he was held in can be offered than that of his being called in by 
Brij Raj, (the son of the Rajah oi Jammu) when he rebelled 
against his father ; and though Jai Singh of the Ghunnee Misal, 
an older and more powerful leader, was engaged on the same nde, 
Charat Singh was the life and soul of the enterprize that he joined, 
as is proved by the fact, that, on his sudden death by the bursting 
of his matchlock, the party whose cause he had espoused at once 
gave up the coutest. 

Charat Singh iras forty-five years old when he was thus killed, 
in A. D. 1774, leaving three lakhs of possessions, and a strong body 
of horse to his youthful son, M^a Singh, whose mother assumed 
the reins of Government for her son, and, confederating with Jai 
Singh, Ghunnea, caused the riv«l leader, Jhanda Singh, Banghi, 
to be assassinated. 

In 1776 M^a Singh married the daughter of Gajpat Singh of 
Sindh ; and, about the same time, gained great imputation by the 
capture, after a siege of some months, of Ramnaggoir, owing to 
which and other acts, many Sardars from the Banghi and other 
Misals joined him. 

In 1780 he returned his attention to Jammu, where Brij Lai, 
with whom he changed turbans, had now succeeded his father, but 
who, by his dissolute and debauched habits, was unable to make 
head against his youthful but wily turbaned brother, and therefore 
lost his town and territory. 

The plunder of Jammu gained Maha Singh many enemies ; 
not tm\j, the Banghis whom he had losxg been supplanting, but his 
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old ally i^d guardian Jai Sipgh, 6hannee« was now jealous and 
angry. 

To propitiate Jai Singh, it is said that Miha Singh, in the 
midst of his exultatioa on his late conquest, went to Amritsir as a 
snppliant, with a riazar to the old chief, who, stretched on a chdr- 
pm, answered to bis protestations of (Section and gratitude, that 
" he wanted no more of the ^jhajgtia's {dandng hoy's) soft words/' 
Maha Singh's hlood was roused, he swore revenge and well he re<- 
quited the day's insult. 

Unable alone to cope with the Banghis, and his new enemies the 
Ghunnees, he leagued himself with jQsa Singh, the exiled Chief of 
the Ramgureas, who had lately been driven from his possessions by- 
the united Aloowala and Ghunnee Misals. 

Jusa Singh, a bold man and himself burning with revenge, 
gladly forsook his occupation of petty plunder, in the Doab of the 
Ganges and Jamna, to return to a wider field of action, in conjunct 
tion with so promising a coadjutor as the youthful and victorious 
Maha Singh. 

Leagued with Sansar Chand of Kangra, who had lately been by 
a stratagem deprived of his principality, Maha Singh and JOsa 
Singh gave battle to their opponents, slew GOrbuksh Singh, the 
son of Jai Singh, and so utterly defeated his arnq^, that he was ob« 
liged to yield to a humiliating peace. 

The foregoing events occurred in 1 782, and in 1 785 Ranjift 
Singh, the present Maharajah and son of Maha Singh, was married 
to Mahtab Kanwar, the daughter of Suda Kanwar and the deceas- 
ed Gfirbuksh Singh, whose widow had managed to usurp the pos- 
session of her father-in-law Jai Singh, to the injury of his two 
surviving sons, Nidhan Singh and Bagh Singh. 

The last act of Maha Singh's life was consonant to the hard, 
faithless and grasping policy by which the fehmily has risen ; Gujar 
Singh, the Gujarat Chief, died, leaving his principality to his son 
SlQiib Singh, who, though married to Maha Singh's sister, was not 
thereby safe from the young conqueror, who deman4ed tribute, 
and being reftised, besieged his fortress, which however made a 
stubborn resistance. After some months siege Msha Singly was 
i(eized with a violent illness, and was carried to his own abode at 
Gujraoli, there to die at the early age of twenty-seven, after hav- 
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ing for ten years administered with great ability and prudence Hh 
territory independent of his mother, whom he put to death for in- 
tri^ng with a Brahman^ as did Ranjit Singh his mother for si- 
milar conduct with his minister Lakhpat Singh. 

Ranjit Singh was only twelve years old when he succeeded his 
father Maha Singh ; for five years his mother-in-law Sada Kan- 
war, who was now head of Jai Singh's Misal, governed in his 
name, and, in concert with his mother and the paramour of the 
latter lady, managed the affairs of her son-in-law's territory ; but in 
1793, being then seventeen years of age, Ranjit put his mother to 
death, got rid of Lakhpat Singh, and assumed the management of 
his own afiairs, for many years, however still much guided and 
aided by the able counsels ef Sada Kanwar. During the years 
1796 and 1797, Shdh Zaman, the blind, old ex-monarch of K^bul, 
BOW residing at Lodhi^boa, wHo had then lately succeeded his far- 
ther Taimur, twix^ invaded the Panjd.b and even entered Lahaur ; 
hut it was never the policy of Ranjit to oppose himself to equal 
numbers, or indeed to the chance of reverse ; he early went on the 
principle of avoiding all risk, and though by no means wanting in 
personal courage, he looked closely td the policy of all his acts, to 
the probable result-^^the cost and the gain : the sheep skin caps of 
Ahmad ShMi(^)MVe therefore still remembered, and Ranjit deemed 
it more prudent to leave the field of the PanjAb for the invader, 
and to try his own fortunes beyond the Suteluj. While, therefore. 
Shah ZamILn was acquiring a temporary hold of Lahaur and its 
neighbourhood, Ranjit was gaining permanent conquests in the still 
weak And unsettled neighbourhood of the Suteluj and Jamna ; and 
on the Shiih evacuating Lahaur, and leaving it to the mercies of 
the three debauched Sarddrsy Chait Singh, Mohur Singh, and 
S^b Singh, it struck Ranjit Singh that he would ^in possession 
of it himself; he did so with but little difficulty, and actually had 
the skill to gain a sanad for its occupancy from the Afighau 
monarch. 

Now holding the ancient seat of Government, and strengthened 
by his lately acquired conquests, he already assumed supremacy ; 
^d, though fiercely opposed by his old enemies the Bhanghis, and 
also by the Pathans of Kussoor, and his uncle, Sahib Singh of 
Gujai^t, he daily acquired new strength, making each day's work 
help in the business of to-morrow, and soon obliged the Kus- 
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$oonans to pay tribute, and entirely put out the light of the Ban- 
ghls. 

"Fhe Chiefs of the different misals now began to fear each for 
himself, and seeing every day bringing new actions, seizures and 
forfeitures, they attempted to imite and protect themselves, but the 
Maharajah was already too strong for them, and under Sada Kan- 
war, having the whole strength of the Ghunnees on his side, and 
having exchanged turbans with Fateh Singh, Aloowala, and broken 
up his chief enemies, he was now beyond the reach of successful 
attack. 

Kanjit was already paving his way for his conquests in the hills ; 
as auxiliaries and as friends to one or other of the mountain chiefs, 
the Sikhs were now well acquainted with the mountain regions, 
with what was worth taking and the way to get at it ; Sansar 
Chand, by his inroads into the plains, brought destruction to him- 
«elf ; and most of the others, by their own feuds, hastened their 
xuin. 

The dissensions among the sons of Taimur now prevented fur- 
ther danger of Abdali invasion^ but rather left to the mercy of the 
Sikh the ppssessions of Menkera, Pash^war, Molt^, &c. to the 
seizure of which the new monarch early turned his attention. But 
nearer and more pressing objects detained him from immediate 
execution of his plans. In 1 807 he took Kussoor, and the next 
year again moved across the Suteluj, and was only stopped in a 
wide sweep of conquest by the British Commissioner, Mr. Met- 
calfe; the Maharajah weighed well the course he should take (^), but 
being offered very hberal terms, no less than a guarantee of all hi» 
possessions acquired 'Up to the beginning of the discussions then 
pending, and seeing with his own eyes that the British, though 
few, were superbly equipped, that they were fresh from a long tide 
of victory and despised his mere bands of predatory horsemen ; 
having also the great Holkar a refugee in his camp as a specimen 
of the prowess of the English ; he took the wise course of binding 
himself by treaty to respect the present boundary and in no way to 
molest the NishanwMa, ShAhid and Phoolkea.Misals which had 
placed themsdves under the British protection. 

By this treaty, Ranjit Singh was guaranteed in the property of 
more than twelve lakhs of rupees of possessions on the left bank of 
the Suteluj, a country, by its extent and position along the banks of 
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a great river, capable of producing ten times the then revenue ; ft 
has, however, little profited by the long interval of peace, and 
though external war has ceased its periodical visits, internal feuds, 
unadjusted riglits, insecurity of every thing most dear, and the ab» 
sence of any one interested in upholding a better system, have 
kept the banks of the Suteluj ifi a state, of comparative desolation. 
The tribes inhabiting them, bound by no natural ties to their Sikh 
Rulers, and discovering nothing to respect in them, and indeed 
being accustomed to see the despot of to-day a fleeced and house- 
less wretch to-morrow, have attended little to the cultivation of 
their soil, but have preferred the more idle occupfition of tending 
cattle. Thus every- village has its herds ; they wander and graze 
almost at large, trespassing even on the states of other chiefs, 
until some petty cause of offence arise, and then commences a long 
series of affrays, assaults, seizures and reprisals, until such a state 
has arisen that no chiefship but has its blood-feud with every vil- 
lage or petty state around it, causing a frightful condition of inse« 
curity, and rendering unsafe the movements of the most peaceM 
member of a pommunity, he being liable to seizure in retaliation for 
some offence, real or imaginary, of another individual subject of 
the same state. A similar system yery much obtains throughout 
the FanjsLb, except that the trans-Suteluj possessions are further 
from the seat of Government, and that there is a delicacy on the 
part of the Maharajah to move troops in that quarter, that the 
people know this, and hardly consider themselves as subjects there- 
by rendering more clogged the, at no time very smooth, wheels of 
Government. 

The treaty with the English had, in a measure, quieted Ranjit 
Singh's mind ; for, although for a time suspicious as well as angry, 
he could not but admire and respect the Government that gained 
ponquests and acquired possessions only to give them away to peo- 
ple having no manner of claim on them, and when he saw that 
the Pattia}^, Jindh, Nabha, Khytul, cmd other chiefs were not only 
treated with all respect and consideration, but that they were 
neither mulcted, nor in any way called upon even to pay a share of 
the common expence of keeping up the general government, that 
neither fines nor nazars were taken or demanded from heirs, nor 
loans exacted(A) by the English in their necessities, he could not but 
then believe that such a government was really in earnest in its as- 
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iertio&B that the peace of 1^ frontier was their only object, and 
the weU being of the Sikh peofde their fiingle desire. And when^ 
not long' since, the Aloowala, Mumdot and other smaller chiefs 
threw off the Lahaor yoke(t) and vainly courted British aid, the Ma-» 
harajah had another proof of the justness of the opinion he had 
first formed, in the face of the counseLs of his Sarddrs and othei' 
advisers. 

In 1809, by a stratagem, he acquired the mountain fastacieds of 
Kangra ; in 1810, he besieged MtUt&n, but ^as bought off by the 
Governor, now left to his oVrn resources by the Afghan Monarch ; 
in 1812 he took the hill fortresses of Bhembar and Rajaoree and 
the territory attached, and the next year, by a bhbe of a lakh of 
rupees to the Grovernor, gained possession of the fort of Atak, 
commanding thereby the passage of the Indus. In 1814 he sig* 
nally fieuled in an attempt on Kishmir, and entered on no further 
aggression on a large scale until 1818, when, after much prepara- 
tion, and after having himself gone down the Indus and.paved the 
Way by bribing, soothing or bull3ning the petty chiefs, and either 
preventing their uniting in the defence of Moltan, or causing them 
to join in its attack, he again set hinself down before it, and after 
a sharp, though not very long defence, he gained possession of the 
ancient • city of Multan, slaying the Governor Nawab Muzaffar 
Khan and several of his sons in the breach. A fanatic Akaii is 
said to have been the main instrument in the capture ; mad with 
opium, he threw himself into the breach, and followed by a for- 
lorn hope of such hke material, cut his way through the astonished 
and degenerate moslems, who had of late years preferred the ab- 
surd attempt at relieving themselves from their Sikh enemies by 
buying them off instead of expending the same money in enter- 
taining troops and strengthening their defences ; so much quick- 
er was the Maharaja in this instance than was expected, that while 
the neighbouring Chie& of Monkera and Bahawalpur were con* 
certing to aid the City, he took it, having actually in his c£^ip a 
small contingent of the Daudputras whose hearts were with their 
Musalmsin brethren in the town ; in hke manner, the Patham 
of Kasoor, lately brought beneath the yoke, were obliged to lend 
their unwilUng aid to subject another Pathan state. The plunder 
of Multan was great, and reported greater ; and such was now 
the Maharaja's power that he ventured to rob his soldiers of their 
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acquired booty. The only other instance of such an act on record, 
is that of N4dir Sh4h, which at the time, nearly, and perhaps did 
eventually, cost him his life ; but for Ranjit Singh, in the face 
of the system of Sikh brotherhood to laugh, not only at the rule of 
every man being entitled to his pttaji(k) but actually to take from 
the troops the hard cash in their possession, was doing what none 
but a very bold man dared to do, at such a time and with such a 
people. 

Multan paved the way for the conquest of Peshawar and 
Kashmir, both of which Provinces fell to the same arts that the 
PanjILb had done ; in 1823 for the last time the Sikhs and Afghans 
met in a pitched battle at Noushera, where Ranjit Singh's personal 
bravery and that of his Akalu (whom he freely expended in 
such engagements) chiefly conduced to the success of the day ; 
the tide of conquest had already been turned backwards, and this 
was the last attempt of any consequence by the Afghan crown, or 
rather Chiefs, for there had been so many kings and so many 
aspirants for power that the energies of the nation were expended 
in its own destruction. In 1 827 Syud Ahmed's religious war had 
disturbed the Darbar, and the fanatic having obtained a footing 
in the Yusufzye country, and being warmly supported by the wild 
and warlike tribes of that strong region, alarmed Ranjit Singh 
much ; but, about the time I went to Kangra, the Syud was slain,, 
and his followers dispersed by a force under Kunwar Sher Singh,, 
who thereby gained great credit at Court and some ecl&t with the 
Army. The S3nid had actually acquired possession of Pesh4war 
and chiefly lost the good will of his supporters by over-strictness^ 
as to religious ceremonies, as well as by touching their pockets ta 
aid his mihtary enterprizes. 

I have thus faintly sketched the Sikh progress up to the time 
I joined the ranks of its Army, and have thereby shewn that, con- 
trary to the general supposition, there has been but little 
fighting in the Panjab for many years ; that most of the acquisi- 
tions were gained by diplomacy, and that the Sikh valour can 
scarcely be said to have been yet tried, and that to hold their own 
they will have to put forth more manhood than they have yet re- 
quired to do. I have already, in. a former . Chapter, stated the 
strength and condition, of the army when I joined, at which 
time the revenue that came into the public treasury was acrore 
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and a half yearly, nearly as tsmdn being t]i6 portion df tke Sardari 
tmd proceeds of tkeir Jdghirs. 

Faint as is the outline here ^^en; xduch of ii is taken froni 
Frinsep's narrktive; the eoiiteiitft 6f which I have reason to believe 
to be aecttfate and the deline&tions of Sikh character, as de^ict^d 
by the late Captain Murray to have been very correct ; the only 
credit, therefore, I aspire to is fbr dearly condensing the informa- 
ticm collected by that office)^, which in very few instances needs to 
be corrected by after enquirers; indeed were all the British Agents 
as dihgent and desirous after the truth as he was, India would he 
a well ioiown countryi 

But I may hav^ tir^d my reader's patience too muoh^ and 
trapped him ihto disquisitions which, however, as he is not obliged 
to read, he has no reason to complain of ; and now I will return 
to Kote K^grS^ even though I haVe other matters to write of ; 
but a Rightful catastrophe that at this time took place; ahnpst 
under my eyes, demands notice in the first instance. 

Cha,nd Ehsbl and his late jailer ^^^ere in open arrest tinder tha 
care of Aliverdi Kh&n ; unless to come to myself they had no per-' 
mission to leave the MultSLni lines. Breat^ess with haste and 
terror, Aliverdi Kh^ rushed into my presence, the morning after 
my late conversation with Chaiid Kh&n, exclaiming " Sahib, he's 
dead V\ " Who is dead, man?" " Chand Kh^n, Sahib r 
** Ch^d Khfitn," echoed I — '^ tell me how and when ? poor fel- 
low ! and is he really dead ?" Pulling on my upper garment, I 
rushed out with the Multini; and on entering the enclosed area; 
one of the outside rooms of which had been occupied by Chdnd 
Khan, I found my faithful follower lying on the ground weltering 
in his blood ; his head was nearly severed from the body, 4;here 
was also a deep gash in his side, and two of hiiS fingers were hang- 
ing from the right hand suspended by the mere skin. By a cut 
cm the chdrpM on which the unfortunate man had lain, it appear- 
ed he had been attacked when asleep; and by the wounds on hi$ 
fingers he must have attempted defence, seized the sWord and tried 
to wrest it from his inurderer's hands. With a heavy hear( I re- 
turned home after having made ail possible enquiries to en^ible me' 
to gfet a clue to the bloody deed ; three persons appeared to have 
been engaged and to have performed their work leisurely and cook 
iy ; the old Si'kh jailer wa« missing; and, of course, all attributed 
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the act to. him, but I could not bring myself to suspect him, so 
open and candid had been his deportment, and so little of the as- 
sassin was there in his countenance ; I would not therefore go 
with the crowd, but rather believed he had been spared, and car- 
ried 6ff to make it appear that he had struck the blow. The most 
extraordinary part of the question was, how such a ^ deed could 
have been performed in the midst of my camp, and in the very 
lines of my best troops ; it made me feel keenly how critically I 
was placed, and how precarious was my own life. '* Poor fellow,** 
thought I, " would I had never set foot on this accursed land that 
teems with villainies and whose inhabitants think nought of life ; 
ChSnd Khan has fallen in my service, a victim to his fidehty, he 
may have been not all purity, but he was true to his salt, and 
under better circumstances, and taught in a different school, might 
Jiaye been a good man, as I believe him to have been a brave one ; 
peace to his ashes, be it my duty to trace to the death his murderers, 
and whether in high or in low place to visit his blood on their 
heads." 

* The report was soon abroad, and from Lahaur strange versions of 
the affair came, that I had murdered my Vdqil to prevent disclo- 
sures, and to get rid of an instrument who knew too much of mj 
schemes ; but what was said and done at K^gr& and elsewhere, 
must be totd in another chapter. 

NOTES. 

(a) Ahmad Shah Abdali was standard bearer to Nadir Shah, when the lat- 
ter invaded Delhi, A. D. 1738 : he served with a party of his own tribe in th» 
pjersian Army, earned great distinction, and was in high favour at the time Na- 
dir ^bah was assassinated. Upon that event, Ahmad Shah returned to his own 
•ouutry ; and, accidentally intercepting a large despatch of treasure from India, 
appropriated it to himself, and set up as King of Affghanistan. He made eight 
oampaigojs against India, but they were merely militaxy inroads, shewing great 
vjilour and skill, but tending to no permanent results ; his great victory over 
the Mabrata^, at Fanipat, saved India from a dynasty of that people. Ahmed 
Shah died in the prime of life, of a cancer in the face ; it is said he applied fofr a 
cure to a holy maa, who told him he could remove the disease, but with It, 
life woul4 cease. 

(6) Raujit may not have been so far afield in his estimate, conald^ring 
tfae people he had to deal with, seeing that among a half civilized race, the nso- 
ralt as ¥/e\l aa phjfsical effect of Artillery is to be considered. In Ghizni there 
^a» a certain great gun, which h«i never been fired, even in the memory of that 
fwpectsb}^ iwOiyidjial, ** the oldest inhabitant j" when Dost Mahomad was about 
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to collect his revennes, the old f^n used dnly to be brought oattide the city: tnd 
thiinutnoeaTve, without firing a shot, •uiBcedjlo bring in the defaulters. Doubtless 
it was the ** moral effect'' that used to be considered by a brave and worthy Hi- 
bernian Officer in the Bengal Artillery, who was working his guns sgainst .a 
refractory fortress, and who, while watching with delight the pi ogress of his 
■bells through the air, and congratulating himself on his successful aim, used to 
call out, ** Well I if that isn't a pretty shot I I hope it didnH hurt any body t" 

(e) " A wtll ofland"^ Is the characterlstip measure in a country where land 
b valueless without artificial irrigation. ** A well** is about twenty-five acres. 

{d) " Fahal" the ceremony of initiation into the Sikh religion : I h«tc 
never myself witnessed this rite, but give what I believe to be a correct 
account *' A person having shewn a sincere desire to renounce his former 
opinions to any five or more Sikhs, assembled together, in any place, as well on 
the highway as in a house of worship, they send to the first shop where sweet- 
meats are sold, and procure a small quantity of a particular sort, which is very 
common, and, as I recollect, they ca\l Baidsa; and, having diluted it in pure 
water, they sprinkle some of it oh the body, and into the eyes of the convert; 
whilst one of the best instructed repeats to him, in any language with which be 
is conversant, the chief canons of their faith, exacting from him a solemn pio* 
mise to abide by them th« rest of his life. This is the whole of the ceremony. 
The new convert may then choose a Guru, or preceptor, to teach him the lan- 
guage of their scriptures,, who first gives him the alphabet to learo„and so leads 
him on, by slow degrees, until he wants no further instruction.'* — ** Anatic Rt* 
aearchei,^* vol. i. page 293. 

The same authority, in the preceding page, states that the charscter used by 
the Sikhs, is called, in honour of their founder ** Guru Mookhee" from the mouth 
of the preceptor ; probably the correct etymology of" Gurmukhi,** 

(0 The neighbourhood of Sirhind witnessed more than one conflict in the ' 
early Sikh times ; but it was in A. D. 1762 that the town was utteriy sacked 
and razed, and its Governor sUio. Most desolate is the present aspect of a cky 
which appears to have had much architectural splendour ; and whidh stands ia 
a beautiful country, adorned with splendid groves. 

(/) The Abdali body-guard wore sheep- skin caps, the sight of which more 
than once turned the day, as their vicinity betokened that of their master, who 
was much dreaded by the Sikhs, and whose rapid marches enabled him to keep 
up with them, light-footed as they sre. I am not aware why Ahnud Shah's 
body-guard wore a head-dress not common among the Afghans ; so far as I can 
learn, the Jamshidis and Sooni Hazarahs are the only tribes subject^o the Af- 
ghans who now wesr the sheep-skin caps, which are always differently shaped 
from the genmne Kajjar, or Persian cap, being much lower. Turkomans, es- 
pecially those of Khaiva, also wear oheep'skin caps, but high, wide at the top, 
and without the burd-i-shamsher. 

(p) Anent the Lahaur ruler's cogitations, an anecdote may be mentioned. 
Sir < harles Metcalfe had teen sometime at the Court of Lahaur when he re- 
ceived orders from bis own (iovemment to propose to Ranjit Singh to remove 
his troops to the right bank of the Satlej, and to leave the Sikh States on the 
left bank of the river under British protection. The proposal was made with 
great delicacy by Sir C harles one evening when he was seated with the Mahara- 
jah on the roof of the Palace. Ranjit made no reply, but descending from the 
rooi^ mounted ene of the horses that were always kept ready saddled^ and rode 
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for a short time very violeniiy on the maidan in Iront of hi« reaidenee. On hit 
xetnrn, be replied to the proposal, by expressing his astoni^ment at the iiiiptt« 
dent assurance of the British Government in making it. The English, be saldj, 
bad refosed to receive the iodependent Sikh States under their protection^, 
which had some time before been solicited^ and ^ow that he, not being so scrut 
puloos, had, at a great expense of biood and treasure extended his power over 
them» the English very GOoUy tell him to ti^rn out, and make over charge to 
them / He wished to know what kind of friendship this was ? Sir Charles could 
not deny the justice of the Maharajah*s argunient, but very judiciously urgefl 
the policy and expediency of yielding a point that would make the British Gor 
yernment his Qrm and lasting friend ; and reminded the i^ing that, being se-* 
pure in this quarter, he might be at liberty to exteud his conquests in more pro- 
fitable directions. Hu Highness took the hint, conceded all that was requited 
of him, and, to the latest day of his lifet, expremed his obligation of the sugges* 
fion, |ssuring Sir Charles Metcalf^ on every occasion that presented itself, of 
his grateful remembrance pf th§ |;ood advice he had given. 

(A) Loans have two or three times been taken from the Patiala and Naba 
Chiefs, who, with grea^ astoniflhmenti found that the Company repaid the full 
amount, with interest* 

(i) In the last note but one, the fact is referred tc^ that the Clijels nMution- 
ed in the text, sought admission within the British pale, which was refosed, tho^ 
thst Government used its inftuence to. obtain terms for diem with their own 
Chief. 

(k) Equality among the Sardars was, as has been stated, a fundamental law 
of Sikh policy, and was obseryed, much as other law% enacting equality hi^ve 
eyer been. 
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The plot thic]^en$. 



<< At once there rose so wild a yell, 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends from heavea that fell I 
Had peeled the banner-cvj of bell. 
Forth from the pass, in the tumult driveoj^ 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear : 
Por life I for life I their fight they ply, 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry 
And broadswords flashing to the sky. 

Are maddening io the rear !" 

* « # « « * * 

** We'll quell the savage mountaineer 
As their Tinchd cows the game t 
They come as fleet as mountain deer, 
Weni 4rii;e them buck as tame T' 

ScoU. 

Chand Ethan's death came on me so suddenly, amidst so many 
troubles, that I was quite bewildered ; his Moltani squad were, 
I saw, by no means satisfied with the part I had taken in regard 
to their leader on his return from Lahaur ; and, as was natural for 
rude minds, could not xmderstand how I should treat a servant 
whom I trusted and liked, as I had done Chand Khan, nor could 
they forget that their friend was a prisoner when he met his death. 

I could appreciate the men's feelings, and, therefore, regarded 
not their glances, but exerted myself as if I had been their com- 
rade to trace out the vilkiins ; a sword and a shoe had been left 
behind, both were common coarse articles, made by village work- 
men, and it was my great object to find the manufacturers ; all my 
endeavours however failed, and it was long before the truth wa> 
revealed and another depth of Sikh character fathomed. 
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How much I now missed my Vaqil ! His careless, easy man^ 
ner, so unlike any other natiye of mj acquaintance, had drawn me 
towards him, for, whatever may hare heen the ralue of his ha- 
rangues and opinions, they had an earnestness and a deyil-may- 
careness ahout them ; that was yery attractiye to one like myself, 
who had so long dwelt among men measuring their words, and watch- 
ing the listener's eye to judge of the effect of the first sentence 
before a second should he perm itted to issue from their lips,* who 
could never give an answer w ithout considering why the question 
was put, and if it meant ^^ more than met the ear." Masalman, 
Hindu, and Sikh, almost all of my acquaintances during my not 
long, hut yery busy career haying been of such stamp, I could 
not but appreciate Ch&nd Khdn, and in his company felt as if with 
a European intimate. To replace such a man was no easy matter,, 
and seldom was a bold and wise counsellor more needed than just 
now at K^lngra, for without were enemies thickening, and within 
friends and followers were wayering. 

Taking Aliyerdi Kh&n aside one day, I remarked to him, a^ 
if casually, that he and his comrades appeared to be tired of my 
sendee, that if so, the road was open, they should haye a free pass- 
age to their homes, be paid up to the last couree^ and receive certi- 
ficates of conduct. '' Has your fidwi given offence, is my Lord 
displeased ?" was the reply ; " By no means, Aliverdi, I do not 
usually disguise my thoughts^ nor do I offer chiU^ when I have 
reason to complain of my servants ; the case is as I've stated, you 
seem to have something at your hearts, and I would not be served 
by unwilling hands." " Khodawand^ shall joxafidwi speak." " By 
all means, friend, speak out." '' My Lord is angry, and distrusts 
his servants, but believe me Sahiby we would die for you ; true it 
is that we are grieved at the dog's death that our brave and open- 
friend and Sardar has met. We are down-hearted on his account, 
and, pardon me my Lord, we think that, considering his zeal and 
his services, Chand Khan was but ill rewarded." Aliverdi was a 
favourite, and one who had not taken on, from the partiality shewn 
him, I therefore explained to him how impossible it was I could 
have acted differently towards the unfortunate deceased ; '' But 
no man." repeated I, '^ more laments his death, or will go further 
to avenge it." " And so I have said my Lord," rejoined the Pat- 
han ; ^' there are odd fellows among us, and some of them are wil- 
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fbl and suspidow ; but I' ye reminded them how jou have treat- 
ed us from the beginning, and how you have exerted yourself 
smce Chand Ethan's death." The result of- this conversation was 
an alteration in the demeanour of my men, whom I now found 
doubly alert and anxious to wipe away from my memory this tem- 
porary suspicion. 

At this time I received a parwanah to the effect, that L was 
to produce Chand Elhan at Lahaur, dead or alive ; that failing to 
do so, I should be made personally responsible. ^' Short and sweet 
exclaimed I ;" they are coming to it in earnest now; they'll have 
me out ef Kangra, but the Maharajah must come himself, for he'll 
find that he has one obedient servant; one officer who respects 
hisorde.s." 

How I came to be Governor of Kangra often puzzled me, and 
how I, a stranger and a foreigner, was trusted as supreme in so 
strong a hold^ when the system of the government was to suspect 
aU its servants, and in the pettiest forts to put more than one au- 
thority, or sometimes as many as three or four thanadars to watch 
2Uid check each other. The conclusion I came to, was an unusual 
one for the Panjab, that having»been much favoured, I was bound 
io be very honest ! 

My position in all its bearings I explained to Mahtab Kowr, 
she advised, nay conjured me to fly, but I could not take such a 
step without subjecting myself to suspicion, and giving a triumph 
to my enemies ; I however converted the little money I had amass- 
ed, being about two thousand pounds sterling, into gold, and bills 
on Shroffs in the British territory, and I always carried about my 
person £500 worth of gold in ducats and in thin plates. In my 
travels through many countries I had been accustomed thus to 
load myself, by secreting my cash about my person, generally in 4 
belt round my waist ; but in times of danger in more imsuspected 
places; just now I could not but feel that every day might be my 
last at Kangra, and indeed with so much to contend against, I 
should have yielded to the storm had not my pride forbidden, and 
had I not had a dearer object than self to care for. Marriage is 
thought by some to incapacitate a man for the duty of a soldier (a), 
and to deteriorate him for all active business; my own experience 
contradicts the opinion : an active man will be active, and a slug- 
gard, sloth&l, be he either benedict or bachelor: nor would any 
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woman, worthy of the name of wife, think of interfering with 
what regards the credit of her husband, unless to urge him on- 
ward, to cheer him by her counsel on departure and in absence, 
and to brighten his home to him on his return ; such is the part qf 
that wife whose husband makes her the partner of his heart, of 
his cares and his joys. 

The young and innocent mind of Mahtab was fast maturing: 
my visits to herself and mother, though still unfrequent, were em- 
ployed in directing her attention to such studies as would unfold 
her understanding and gradually enable her to see the puerility of 
the religion of her country, and prepare her for the reception of 
Christian truths : she had already the best preparation, in a teach- 
able spirit, a loying and a confiding disposition, and what will not 
woman believe, when taught by the one she loves ? 

Many attempts had been lately made to draw me into (A>ntu- 
macy ; not only, as I've said, were those dbout me desirous to do 
80, but, as before hinted, my neighbours the hill Chiefs and Ra- 
jahs, induced by the feme of my repulse of Sachet Singh, desired 
my alliance, some to shake off the Sikh yoke, others to avoid its 
expected approach ; but I steadily, though civilly, declined all 
such offers, and said that if again nXade I should be obliged to re- 
fer their propositions to Lahaur. 

Kangra was wanted as a position : it was therefore less myself 
th^ my str(M^hold that the confederates were anxious to' obtain; 
and failing to induce me to join the league, a scheme was set on 
foot to surprize my fortress. 

I had for sometime been in possession of vague and indefinite 
reports as to their intentions ; but giving them no credit, I was too 
incautious ; when one evening that I had' retired earlier thani 
usual, who should steal quietly into my chamber but Gtdabi, and,, 
before I was well asleep, roused me into perfect attention by her 
more than usually wild and energetic manner. " SakiB" said 
she " lie still, but listen ; it is no ordinary news that has induced 
your loundee to intrude on your privacy; Fm but this moment re- 
turned i&om the mountain side, where, accidentally, I overheard a 
conversation that made my very hair stand on end; it was thua 
my Lord ; yesterday evening I returned from the day's rambles, 
and, as usual in these my excursions, I took shelter in the shade 
of a friendly rock. I had scarcdy eaten my solitary meal, when 1 
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ims starded hf> the arrivBl of a party of three men, who took up 
their abode for the night wilhin a few feet of me ; one ledge of 
rock only separated us, and, terrified, I thought of flight, when 
the mention of my Lord's name restrained me ; I stopped, and 
holding my rery breath with terror, I heard the details of a scheme 
for the suxprise of Kfti^;rft, and the death of my bene&ctor. The 
party to whose words I was listening had just returned from Kan- 
gra ; the men compared notes, and appeared to have closely in<* 
iBpected the worlra, and talked of tiieir Mends witinii the gamson 
as securing to them success, and placing beyond doubt the object 
of their designs ; names were mentioned, but I was unable to dis- 
tinguish them ; Khans, howerer, as well as Singhs, appear impli- 
<^ted, and it behoyes the noble BeHasis to be up and stirring if he 
would hold his fortress." 

The poor JTanchani spoke so far pi^tty coherently, and then 
in a wilder and quicker strain, continued, ^^ wretch that I am ! 
what haye I done ? Those tones, those accents €ure not new to 
me, they awaken a flood of memory of some d^tant, some happier 
time ; but where and when I know not ; no, it must be but a 
dream," and she drew her hand tightly across her brow, and conti- 
nued, ^^ who was eyer kind to the poor Kanchani^ but Bellasis 
Sahib, and the house of Kangra ? ami in requiting them both, 
she may now die contented." 

« 

I questioned her, and perceived that there was no exaggera- 
tion i3fs discrepancy in her report, but that the contingents of 
the confederates, forming a junction in a valley just without the 
bounds of the Kangra territory, were, by a long night march, to 
appear before my fortress before break of day on the fourth morn- 
ing from the present, that &lse alarms of escalades were to be 
made on several points, and that traitors within my camp were to 
seize myself and some of my diief confidants, and to open the 
gates to the enemy. 

The names .of my treacherous inmates having escaped Gulab]^ 
was unfortunate, but about some I coidd not be mistaken ; so dis- 
missing her and instantly arising, I called to my counsels, my 
new Naih and Aliverdi IQian, and told them so much of what I 
had heard as was necessary for them to hear ; I then desired that 
Shamsher Khan, Pattal Singh and Hardyal Singh should be forth- 
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with seized and sepaiatelj confined, and no one from any of their 
dwellings should be permitted, on any account, to leave the pre- 
cincts of their habitations. Chains of sentinels, and ridettes beyond 
them, were thrown out all round Kangra, with strict orders on no 
pretence to allow any indiyidual to pass from within, and to appre- 
hend or slay all ma.lring the attempt. 

There was a defile of half a mile in length within four miles of 
Kangra ; through this the confederates must pass, it was in no 
part fifty yards across, and do narrow in some places, that from the 
towering precipices on either iside, parties could keep up a conyer- 
sation. This defile was, as it were, the last long step in the de- 
scent from the last range of mountains into the plain ; it was a 
branch from the valley of the river, from which it ascended gradu- 
ally for a quarter of a mile ; it then, for another quarter, continu- 
ed to be little but a succession of precipices ; the path seldom ad- 
mitting of more than a single person at a time ; huge rocks and 
boulders lay around, and over head stiU huger masses were sus- 
pended, requiring but a finger's touch to close the path entirely. 
Surmounting this narrow staircase, the plain and detached rock of 
Kangra lay before the bold and active intruder. Oft had I thread- 
ed " the dell of death," and, returning with my fishing rod from 
the Ban Gai^a, have scrambled up and over its rugged path, and 
turned in my mind how a score of bold hearts might there stop a 
host. Ob, if I can now but keep my counsel, how I will dispose 
of these rude hill-men ! mused I. 

A party of my trustiest men, I detached to lurk at the opening 
of the pass from the plains ; they were to secrete themselves, and 
on no account to allow travellers or others to leave or enter the 
defile ; but, apprehending all comers to bring them before me. 

These my plans were all arranged before day dawned, when I 
started with half-a-dozen followers, all of us clad as hill-men, and 
carrying nothing that at a distance could lead us to be taken for 
more than ordinary Rajpoot shepherds. 

The ground, as I have said, was well known to me, but now I 
scanned every inch of it as if I had never been there before ; the 
last ascent wanted but a little scarping to be made quite impassa- 
ble ; this, in a few hours, I caused to be done, and selected a spot 
that commanded most points of the last hundred yards, where, un- 
der the shade of a huge rock, I resolved to place two large swi- 
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Tels ; the overbangii^ rock formed a natural embrazure, and be- 
hind it the Juzzaei men and Topejees could work awaj, almost 
iinseen and at any rate untouched, unless by a stray shot, while 
none could approach the crest of the defile without running the 
gauntlet of their deadly fire. At other points on the fiirthest ap- 
proach, I prepared similar posts, leaTing paths of retreat to those 
most advanced, and giving orders to hurl their weapons over the 
precipices rather thati abandon them to the enemy ; these were, 
however, but ordinary devices, and not what I most looked to ; 
for, collecting heaps of stones along the edge of either precipii^s, 
there I left them ready to do my bidding. 

My preparations were all completed the afternoon before the 
night on which the enemy was to approach, when, just after dark, 
with a beating heart, I led seven hundred picked men to my am- 
buscade ; each individual or small party had his or its orders, strict 
commands were given not. to fire until a signal rocket was detach- 
ed, and then there was to be no rushing out and no hurrying, no 
chance-blazing, but each marksman was to aim at his man when 
within sure distance ; there was to be no shouting, no talking, si- 
lence, with quick and steady firing was to be the order of the night. 

The moon was near its full, and would favour us till within an 
hour of day light ; anxiously I watched, my thoughts being, in 
despite myself, more at Kangra than on my present undertaking, 
and I could not but picture to myself danger in the quarter where 
my treasure lay, where was the one creature that was dear to me. 

One watch of the night remained when I was rouised from my 
reveries, by the notice that the enemy's advanced guard approacji- 
ed ; noisily and confidently they hurried along, without any appa- 
rent thought of an enemy, or vnthout thinking it necessary to 
crown the heights. There was laughter and loose talk among 
their ranks, jokes were passed as to what might and would happen 
at Kangra, estimates of the prize to be gained, the booty hoarded 
in my cellars, and the strong boxes of the Mahajans ; all this was 
divided and allotted within my hearing ; as, from the point where 
the defile left the river, I accompanied the onward progress of the 
advance. Hanging over them, dfiken within pistol*-shot, I waited 
until the leading file had gained all but the last ascent, and had 
but a few paces more to reach the scarped step at top, to gain 
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whid^erenifit hadi)6en imiefimded^ wotdd hare required a bold 
and actire poll, eren for a moimtaiiieer. I had closdj watched theis 
progress^ and at thiB moment gare the ttgnal, when up shot into 
the air a rocket ; and on the instaot e<^oed from rock to rock peal 
afterpealof musketry, the CKBsh of rocks mingled with the ago- 
nized ciy of hundseds closed in the cul-de-sac, not knowing which 
way to turn, or whither io fly ; fin; their whole force of eight 
thousand men having entered the defile, a anall party of my men 
had closed in on them from the i^ear, and, aooording to orders, had 
spread out and kept up a heavy fire to c<Hiceai their weakness. 
Advance in front, or ascent of the rocks on either Amk, was im- 
posgihle .under such circumstances ; distracted therefore, and rush- 
ixig headlong one against the other, trampling over the dying and 
the dead, the miserables in front endeavcmred to force their way 
hadcward. AU the impression I had desired was now made, my 
object was Bot butchery, I therefore recalled my men from the 
rear^ and opening out the gorge to the enemy, relaxed my fire 
from aboye. 

With difficulty I could obtain a liearing and make known to 
the texnfiied hill-men that they might now depart unmolested ; but 
when the voice of my herald reached their ears, I at kst persuad- 
ed the leaders or their VaqiU to parley with me above, while their 
troops, as a ple^e against treachery kept thehr present ground be- 
low. 

Humiliated to the dust, the Rajahs, Chie& and others of less 
note approached ; I spoke kindly and cheerily to them, told them I 
knew they were deceived and nniried, and that aU I now wanted 
from them was a pledge against frother molestation. Delighted 
at my moderation, ^ley poured out torrents of paise, and each and 
all swore to be my fiiends unto>death. 

Shortly stfter daylight all arrangements were made, and by 
midday we parted, leaving detadLsaents to look to the. dying and 
the dead ; before I iefr, I pereeived GulaH in the wiidafit part of 
-the pass, and amidst such a scene of horror iJiere mored she aloag» 
scanning eadi faee of the dead, aa if searching fixr ooe she frdly 
expected to find. ^ 

At speed I gallc^ped home, with a strange choking at my diroat i 

and a'frilness of heart that I could not account for : my suceesa 
}iad been beyoad my hopes, axid I had struck a blow that wcAild 
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render my name terrible to mj enemies, as well as shew them 
that, though slow to anger, I could hit hard when aroused ; more- 
oyer from what had now occurred, I had nothing to fear from the 
Darh&r-, so what ailed me ? Why was I sad ? I knew not, but 
pushing on my gallant steed, I entered hastily and almost alone, 
the gate of my dwelling, threw myself off the horse and hurried to 
the zanana ; men's &ces and the general stir shewed me that 
some event had just occurred, but I would not be stopped by the 
many officious dependants who met me on the way, and rather 
preferred to hear and see all at my own quarters. 

The zanana was empty, neither mother nor daughter remain- 
ed, and the few afirighted servants that I found there could with 
difficulty make me understand what had occurred. The upshot of 
which was, that long before day-break, indeed as soon as I wag 
well beyond power of hearing or seeing, the disaffected had (even 
in the absence of three of their Chiefs who were in confinement,) 
raised their banner, seized the magazine, and made attempts on 
the gates ; but Sohun Lai, my Naib, was on the alert, and quick- 
ly overpowered the mutineers ; the tidings, however, of the rising, 
and of the rebels first success was carried to Mahtab with all exag- 
gerations, when she and her mother, in the terror and agony of the 
moment, fled by the subterranean passage, taking with them but 
three trusty servants,' and not waiting even long enough to pack up 
their necessary clothing, they set off, no one could tell me whither. 
Distracted and forboding ill, I sent in all directions, but evening 
closed, and no tidings reached me ; for days and days my best and 
trustiest were employed, but still I could hear nothing of the party, 
and my worst fears became confirmed, that they had fellen in with 
some stray bandit party, and, their rank being ascertained, hud 
been carried off. 

My emissaries were despatched, willi promises of high reward 
for the mere information of where the females were confined ; and, 
half demented at my loss, I endeavoured to pnrsae my ordinary 
avocations. 

As soon as it was possibU for the news to reach Lahamr, and re- 
plies fix>m thence to arrive,! received the following letters, the tenor 
of which alarmed and puzzled me more by their conciliatoiy tone, 
than had the former n6te8 by their very different character. My 
Vaqits was a perfect specimen of its kind, and opened my dyes to 
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the character of the man ; after the usual flourishes it ran thus— 
^' the Sahib* 8 head is exalted, his fame overshadows that of every 
Sardar; all allow it and no voice is raised against mj master, fot 
even the envious now Sjee that there is no hope of injuring the 
noble Bell^is. 

The news, my Lord, of the attempt on KAngrd has wiped away 
all doubts from the Maharajah's mind; he now perceives that you 
were maligned, and that those with whom my Lord was said to 
have been plotting, were in reality more his enemies than those of 
the Bqf, All is now cleared, and the Maharajah only seeks to re- 
move from my master's mind any feeling of uneasiness as to lat« 
occurrences ; he has therefore bestowed on myself, the humblest of 
my Lord's slaves, a khilat of seven pieces, and proposes, if as usual, 
he should make a progress in the direction of Kangra to visit 
my master's dwelling, and to confer every honour on him ; it 
is even talked of in the Darhdr, that the title of Rajah with a 
handsome Jd^ir is to be bestowed, as is most justly his due, on 
the excellent Sahib^ who has so gallantly defended the interests of 
the Maharajah." "You are a clumsy scoundrel, friend Sukhan Lai," 
said I to myself, " but let me see what more you have for me," and 
I resumed the Arzi^ — "even the brother Rajas, who were so angry, 
are silent, or rather being convinced of my master's worth, are now 
loud in his praises. 

As in duty bound, the faithful Vaqil watches his master's in- 
terests ; to represent more would be disrespectful." 

I thought the feflow had been playing me false and was now oon- 
Tinced of it ; having finished his Arzi I took up a parwdwth with 
the /o^ir't seal. It applauded my valour and iny skill, and de- 
nred me to continue such true and ^thfiil service, and to comfoprt 
myself with the assurance of fevourand increased honor; it concluded 
by desiring that a oontingeat from my Levies should be haxir by the 
middle of the month, as the Maharajah intended earlier than usual 
to take the field, owing to the proposed interview with theGovemor- 
Oeneral of India at Rupar. " Your own presence," the letter went 
on to say, " may be required, but should such honour be your lot, 
you will be duly informed. The Maharajah desires your welfkre and 
honour, enough has been written." A very affectionate scrap in the 
•Id fakir* 9 hand-writing accompanied the above, congratulating 
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1ne ^' on the new blossoms that were bunting forth on the tree of 
my fortimes.'* 

I threw the several documents indignantly to the ground, with 
an exclamation of disgust at the lying and deceitful conduct of 
those for whom I had acted so fairly and openly. That there was 
a design to lull me into security, and that Sukhan Lai had entered 
into the conspiracy, I had no manner of doubt, but what was the 
exact nature of the scheme I could not conceive. 

Without giving offence and again openly embroiling myself, I 
could not remove my Vagil^ but I replied to his Arzi cautiously, 
and in a few words, saying, that the Maharajah judged rightly when 
he looked on me as one of his faithful servants, and to Azizudin I 
wrote, that " the flowers of loyalty on the tree of fidelity, would 
only give place to the fruit of more perfect devotion." 

I must now return to the field of " the dell of death," where I 
left Gul&bi prying among the dead, as some demented being, scarce 
conscious of her own vitality, or of the terrible scene around her ; 
thus, she was reported to have continued searching during the day, 
and to have been especially curious in examining the dresses of a 
party of RajpQts from the neighbourhood of Kulu(6), who, to amen, 
were cut off in the night's conflict ; she turned each corpse over 
and over, examined each feature and then with a wild cry passed 
on to another ; till at length she came to the body of a man consi- 
derably past the middle age, but still in the ranks of the soldier; 
and who, by the scars on his brow, and the deep gashes on his breast 
and shoulder, appeared on the late rencontre, to have well done the 
soldier's part, and to have been one of those who gained the ex- 
treme point of the defile, and met my men hand to hand. He 
was attired just as his fellows, but his arms were of better make, 
and in addition to his matchlock and talwar he woreasilver-hilted 
dagger, or rather knife, in his girdle ; when Gul^bi approached his 
corpse, it was lying with the face to the ground, having been ap- 
parently hurled from the crest of the defile as he led on his band; 
the Kanchaniy therefore, commencing her researches from the 
other direction, came to it the last ; her strength was great, and 
enabled her to raise the body and turn the &uce upward, when, ut- 
tering a piercing shriek, she fell jto the ground. GuIaLbi was well 
known and much liked by all ; many crowded to help the harmless, 
and, as was thought, half-witted creature, and in their rude way 
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to testorfe har ; when she opened her eyes, and they again fell upon 
the corpse before her, she exclaimed, ^' take him away, I've mur- 
dered him," and then recorering henelf she said more quietly, 
*^ I have killed my brother, and destroyed my Other's house ; a 
doomed wretch I hare ever been, life to me has long been a bur- 
then, this day shall close my miserable career." All this was mys- 
tery to her hearers, but they gathered from her that, by their dress 
she had recognized her clansfolk ; and by a mole above his right 
eye brow, she had discoyered the body before her to be that of her 
brother whom she had supposed to hare been slain in her de- 
fence thirty years before, but who, we aflberwards ascertained, was 
only wounded on the occasion on which his sister had been carried 
away. Why the poor creature attributed her brother's death to 
herself, I alone knew, and I was the more shocked at the sequel to 
the tragedy, for, partially recoyering, and none heeding her threat 
of self-destruction, she was allowed to climb the highest cliff of 
the defile^ from whence, to the horror of all, she threw herself head- 
long, thus terminating her unhappy career, and in her own delud- 
ed creed opening to herself a doOT of pardon for the uninten- 
tional guilt of her life. 

The terrible end of GuUbi was a severe blow to me ; I was 
saved from a sight of. this last tragic scene, but a narmtion of its 
circumstances was quickly brought, and it aggravated the wound 
just caused by the mysterious disappearance of Mahtab and Chan* 
dar Kowr. 

GuLABi's Dirge. 



Alai for the ipring, that too quickly went by! 
Alas for the tnmmer, with ttorin shrouded sky ! 
Alas for the autumn, that brought no repose ! 
Alaa for the winter, of heart-withering woes I 
Alas for the tree with puch promising root. 
That, engrafted on sio, brought forth poisonous fruit ; 
Alas for the light, that Was kindled on fieaven, 
Bat my crime*8 cursed blast, into darkness was driven. 
Woe, WQfe to the spoiler, the cruel, the strong I 
Who for villainous sport, did such tyrannous wrong t 
His own sky shall darken, his own root decay, 
AkBd the morderffrs offspring sball destiny sky !(c) 
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NOTES. 

(a) Bellasis challenges high authorities when he advocatef marriage for a 
soldier; among others the highest military authority living : but the Duke ad- 
vocated bullocks for artillery I So who is infallible ? After all, " toife'* conveys 
very different ideas to different minds ; I mean a wife as she ought to be, and 
appeal to facts whether such an one has ever been a hindrance to her husband's 
success. 

(ft) This is a hill state, situated to the North- West of the British station of 
Simlah, and lying along the Sutlu^ ; wild and inaccessible, the pinnacles studded 
with forts, and the country inhabited by a bold and active race, little inclined to 
submit to any yoke. 

(c) Referring to the death of Gulab Singh's son, Udam Singh, who was killed 
in the remarkable catastrophe which placed Sher Singh on the throne. Few in 
India can have forgotten that, on the death of Ran jit, in June 1839, he was 8uc« 
ceeded by his son iCharak Singh, a man utterly unfitted for the position, and 
who was wholly in subjection to his own son, Nao Nihal Singh. 

In the end of 1840, the poor cypher of a Maharajah died, whether fairly or 
not, is not known : the court went out to the funeral solemnities, and the ambi- 
tious prince was itt all the glofjr of his new title, when the train re-entered the 
city of Jjahftur. There was a narrow gateway, the crowd waa great, and made a 
rush to seize the money, scattered on such occasions among the populace. The 
elephant on which Nao Nihil was seated, was pushed close to the wall, the 
building gave way, a beam fell and killed both the new Maharajah and Udam 
Singh, who was seated on the aame elephant. 
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The Lion atks help from the mo%ue, to free him from the net he hat gotintO'-^ 
** none to blind at thoae that wont tee, — ** at the cold of tnouy in the time of harvett, 
'* to it a faithful mettengerto them that tend him, for he refresheth the ^tonl of hit 
•* mattert,'*' 



.it 



One pursued by yell and blow, 



Still treada the shadow of bis foe, 
And forward bends his head.'* 

Coleritfye. 
** And hurry, hurry, off they rode, 
% As fast, as fast might be— 

Spurned from the courarer's thundering heel0. 
The flashing pebbles flee ! 

" And forward, forward, on they go, 
High snorts the straining steed ! 
Thick pants the lider's labouring breath. 
As, headlong, on they speed.*' 

Scott, 

« 

" What shall we do, AzizGdin ? eh /aqitji I gpeak phunly, 
and let me hare none of your half and half counsel." 

Thus spoke Maharajah Ranjit Singh to his most confidential 
serrant, on the 16th August 183l, not many weeks aflker the occur- 
rence of the events narrated in mjlast ; the answer given by theSe^ 
cretary was, as usual, canny though sensible ; he said, quickly but 
respectfully, '* the friends of the darhar are the poor/a^tr'*fiiendsj 
and your highness's enemies are mine, but it need not be told that 
I always loved the farangi" Thus much he said, and looked 
hastily round as if he thought there might be listeneis, and then 
more slowly and lowly continued ; " I am but a/aytr, and the 
Raja is a rich man, powerful, and able ; what can your highness's 
«lave do in opposition to his will V 
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^^ Yes, it is exaotlj as I thought," replied Banjit, ^< I'm but 

second here ; 'tis the Dogra Raja who ruleth at L&haur, the old 

Sikh is a tool in his hands ; the son and grandson of a king is 

to be bearded in his own darhar by this upstart minion — ^tell me 

faqir^ does your fear of him exceed your gratitude to me ?" 

" My life is welcome as a sacrifice on niy Lord's behalf; speak 
but the word and thy slave will this instant throw himself into a 
well, (X otherwise devote himself for the king and master of his 
heart." 

^' Yes faqiry I do not distrust you, but there is an undue 
leaning on your part towards these Rajas, be it ^-om love 
or fear the effect is the same, and is most inconvenient to 
my service, preventing access to my presence, and hindering 
in many ways the transaction of business; listen to me, I 
know the power and the address of these creatures of my own 
upraising, and I so little love contention that I will not disturb 
them — ^that is, if they let me alone — ^but by the favour of Sri Pu- 
xakji, I'll be master in my own kingdom, and I'U e'en defend 
those of my servants who serve me £iithfully, and not allow them 
to be tramjded on — Bellasis shall be recalled from Kangra ; that 
neighbourhood is now too hot for him ; but he is a good soldier 
and an honest man ; we'll give him a clearance of his accounts, 
after the Rupar mulakat^ and put him into some other honorable 
post: — ^mind me /o^'ir, not a hair df his head shall be touched, 
his safety shall be your responsibility." 

The Maharajah quite warmed as he thus spoke, and Azizudtn 
seeing him so earnest, and having really no ill wiU towards my- 
self, but merely going with the current against me, replied, " Bu 
Chashmy the royal pleasure is mandate enough for the Faqir ; 
but how does your Highness purpose to remove Bellasis ? he is 
firm, nay obstinate, and he has a peremptory order to yield only to 
your Majesty." 

" Neitherneed he, order the preparations to be made ; we'll take 
Ajit&ngh and Attar Singh Sundhan wallas; letalso Cols. Odam Singh 
4and Ali Baksh be warned to attend with their battalions ; we will 
move towards Khangra with the new moon, and return to Amritsir 
in time for th« Daaerah ; give the necessary orders on both matters, 
let It be generally understood that every ja^irdar with his men 
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at arms^must attend faily equipped, and with all possible display, 
preparatory to proceeding to Rupar," 

" Your Highness's orders shall be obeyed," replied the^^tV, 
Vfho had scarcely finished the sentence before Raja Dhyan Singh 
entered, and was as cordially as usual received by Prince and 
jwcretary. His quick eye, however, at once told him, all was not 
right, and though the Maharajah's countenance was unreadable, 
the undue officidusness of the faqir shewed to the powerful minis- 
ter that the supple moslem had been tripping. Quietly, however, 
-he introduced his budget, and having discussed more confidential 
tnatters, proposed to the Maharajah to move to the darbar. 

The debates of that day, I understood, were more than usually 
noisy ; an eaves-dropper had heard part of the conversation of 
the Khihat, and had retailed it with exaggerations to some of the 
Sardars, opposed in heart to the Raja : when therefore the affairs 
of Kangra were brought on the tapis, there were more than the 
usual number of voices in favour of the foreign officer, and even the 
Faqir J backed by the echo of other tongues, declared his confi- 
dence in my integrity. Raja Dhyan Singh set down the Fctqir, who 
quailed before him, but not so Jamadar Khushiyal Singh, who, 
thoroughly hating the man that ousted him from the first place in 
the counsel, omitted no safe opportunity of thrusting at the Raja 
and his party ; the friends of the Bkais joined in the wordy war, 
and the Maharajah as usual was diverted with the tctkrar^ and 
quite lost his uneasiness of the morning in the pleasure and excite- 
ment of the sparring before him. 

When the Maharajah considered that enough had been said, 
and opinions sufficiently disclosed, he turned the subject to that of 
the approaching Daserak festival, questioned the Sardars as to the 
state of their troops, asked if their numbers were complete, and 
their arms and accoutrements all in good order ; the commandants 
of the different Top Khartaa at Laheur were called to the pre- 
sence, each closely questioned as to any deficiencies, and told that 
they would be held responsible for the appearance of their batteries 
at AmrUsir, where they would be inspected and put through the 
manoeuvres thstt they would have to perform at Rupar ; practice 
at the target was also enjoined, so that they should make a good 
display before the English. 
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The above was all duly reported to me, but not by my own 
Vaqil ; for having ceased to trust him, I relied less upon his re- 
ports, than on what I gathered from other quarters. I heard also that 
there was considerable excitement at Lahaur, and that although 
Baja Dhyan Sing was the mainspring of all measures, was the mi- 
nister of the interior, the head of the council, and the conmiander- 
in-chief, yet there were not wanting voices to murmur against the 
grasping propensities of him and his friends ; and I was led to be^ 
Ueve that at this time there were many at court who would have 
readily joined in any well-devised outbreak against his authority ; 
but the &ct was, that the Maharajah was so surrounded by the 
creatures of his minister, and was so dependant on him in all the 
concerns of Government, that he could not even, if he would, shake 
him ofP; and was, therefore, obliged silently to put up with the 
domineering Vazir^ only occasionaUy hauling him up in open 
darhdr^ when he very much exceeded the bounds of moderation 
in the exercise of his deputed authority. 

The communications from the Darhdr to my address at this 
time were flattering and conciliatory to the highest degree ; I was 
told that His Highness would probably visit K&ngra and take me 
with him to Rupar, where my skill and address, it was expected, 
would gain for myself fresh honours, and do credit to the Sikh Go- 
vernment and the Ruler's discernment Soft words turn away 
wrath, and in truth they were not lost upon me ; but my heart was 
not now at K^ngr^ and I cared no longer to rule its destinies ; 
the events of the last few months had both altered my views, and 
deadened the ai^irations that I had been enthusiastic enough to 
indulge in, regarding my charge. I began to see the folly of 
hoping to effect any thing permanent on a shifting sand, such as 
was the Government I served ; and my eyes suddenly opened to 
the impossibility of one man working out the plans that I had de^ 
«ired for my principality ; I saw too that their greatest success 
could only save the ship from wreck during my own life or that of 
Ranjtt Singh ; and that on the boulversement that would take place 
on his death, my improvements and reformations would only mark 
my people and Government for more signid spoliation ; to be per- 
haps, as Sarhind or Lah&ur, an object to be pointed at, to mark by 
its desolation the sera of some great event. 

My beart was, besides, far from being in my employment and 
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while I should hare been inspecting my works, and examiiux^ my 
accounts, mj thoughts were with her I had lost, devising schemes 
for her recovery, and racking mj brain as to where she oould be 
concealed, what the cause of her silence, whether the whole party 
had been cut off, or had met with captivity worse than death. 

While I was one day pacing the ramparts in such thoi^hts, tiie 
sounds of a »itar fell upon my ear ; caring little for instrunnsntal 
music, and indeed scarcely knowing one tune from another, I pass- 
ed, more than once, three blind old musicians^ who, ensconced in 
an open tower, were vigorously plying away at their strings ; sud- 
denly, however, one of them struck up a song, the words of which 
thrilled through my soul, and drew me quickly to the spot. 

** The Sun has set mid clouds afar, 

" Why shines not then my evening star ? 

** The night cloads gather round my tower, 

" Where is the lamp for M&ht4b Kowr ? 

*' Star of my heart, arise ! arise ! 

** Light up thy Mftbt&b's evening skies I 

" Lamp of my soul, return, return ! 

* And in thy M4htS,b*8 presence burn I*' 

It was a song that my sweet girl had often warbled ; many a 
time had the words reproached me, when I heard them from her 
plaintive voice, as I approached her tower ; and now I thought 
what a fool I had been to lose one opportunity of enjoying her so- 
ciety, while, yet in my reach, and wondered how I could ever have 
allowed my caution so far to controul me, as to give her a shadow 
of reason for complaining of my absence. 

Disengaging myself from the few followers that attended my 
steps, I sauntered towards the musicians, and in one, despite of his 
assumed blindness, I recognized Akrdm Khan Multinl, the Jama- 
.dar in whose chaige I had placed my affianced bride ; at the sound 
of my voice, the man looked up, but suddenly recollecting himself 
shewed, as b.efore, two apparently sightlessorbs ; striking up however, 
in a different measure, he sang as fdHows ; — 

** There is a bird, that sings by night. 
And there is a flower, that shuns the light, 
And words there ore, that may sot be said, 
Till the midnight clouds o'er the sky are spread.*' 

^* More meant than meets the ear," thought I, as I looked hard ^t 
the xQusician, and then turned away and joiued my followers. 
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After some tedious hours of remaining da^, I sent a trusty servant 
to bring Akrto Khdn to my presence. 

This was a task that required a little adroitness, but mjpesh^ 
Jchidmat soon suggested a plan, by which the Mfiltftni was to be 
introduced as an express from Lahiur. Now attired as a Sikh, 
tmd with all the swagger and bluster of the Khd^sa soldier, my Ja- 
madar entered, threw do\tn his packet and seated himself on the 
carpet ; I desired the attendants to withdraw, when my companion, 
raising himself from the floor and stretching out his hands, begged 
forgiveness for his unwonted gusiakhL " Where is she, Ak- 
rSm ?" was my reply. 

" Safe as yet my Lord." 

" You torture me, man, by your delay, tell me where you left 
the lady, and how you dare to shew yourself without your charge." 

" Pardon your servant my Lord, but Akram Kh§,n has not 
eaten your salt to neglect your orders, or to betray his trust ;" 
and, opening the breast of his wrapper, he shewed me a deep 
and still imhealed scar on his chest, *•*• this wound, kkuddwandi 
was gained in your service, in protecting the ladies ; . and it is hf 
their order and on their errand I now stand befoire you," 

" I was hasty my friend, but tell me all." 

" In few words it shall be done, my Lord ; we had no 
sooner cleared the subterranean passage and emerged into the 
open country beyond K&ngra^ than, night as it still was, we 
could perceive more than one party of horsemen hovering around ; 
one troop of a dozen passed dose by us, but shewing a bold front, 
and one of us before and one on either side of the ladies, we gave 
the "iraAG^wr^'i" and hastily swept by ; less fortunate however, was 
our next rencontre; for, trying to pass a similar party in Uke cavalier 
manner, just as the day dawned, the leader fixed his keen eye on 
my comiade Jenghis Kh^ and roared out^ ^' they are not ^ghs, 
but sags of moslems, and they have women with them ; have ai 
them my men," The voice was one I knew, and the eye was not 
un&miliar, but before I (iould collect my thoughts or determine the 
question as to his identity, round wheeled the squad ; we were 
three, the enemy were twelve, we were moreover encumbered with 
our charge. The two ladies however shewed litl;le symptom of 
fear, except urging on their steeds ; and as by our rapid sweep past 
the enemy, we had gained fifty yards on them, before their leader's 
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short porlej with himself, told him to wheel and follow, I haj 
strong hopes of escape, with our hard and well-fed cattle, from th« 
small, half starred nags of the enemy. Desiring my comrades to 
continue the retreat, but at a gentler pace, I drew up mj own good 
horse and facing him round to my pursuers, stood as steady as a 
rock, to receire as it were their charge ; astonished at my boldnesi^ 
every man drew rein, and, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
I dischaiged my matchlock at their leader when within twenty 
yards of me, and sent him rolling on the plain ; the whole party 
poured in a volley in return, but so hastily, and without aim, that 
a graze on my knee was the only consequence ; and under cover 
of the smoke, I turned round and at speed followed my friends, 
who slackening their pace, allowed me to overtake them, when my 
two companions, played the same game I had done and with equal 
success, each bringing down a man, but not without each of them- 
selves carrying away a wound. We were however now less im- 
equally matched, w« were still three, they but nine ; we, flushed 
with our success, their ardour somewhat damped ; the odds how- 
ever were still too great for us to attempt resistance : we therefore 
pushed along, keeping the ladies always a little in advance, and 
occasionally one or all of us delivering our fire, and, without inter- 
rupting our retreat, reloading our matchlocks. Thus for a full 
hour, and over good eight kos of country, we had fled, and were 
now within view of a Garhi^ the Killaddr of which was my 
£riend, and would have gladly sheltered us. The young Rani was 
still boldly urging on her horse, but the lady mother's courage or 
strength began to fail ; and, unable to keep up her flagging horse^ 
she fell behind ; I cheered her, shewed her the haven at hand, but 
all woxdd not avail, and as on her account we were brought nearly 
to a stand, and thus aflbrded a better mark, a volley was poured in 
by our pursuers that brought to the ground one of my comrades, 
and the horse of Chanda Kowr. I seized the rein of her daughter's 
horse and urged him on, but she bade me desist, and declared she 
would not leave her mother. All hope was now lost of effecting 
our object ; and though I might with ease have saved myself, I 
preferred to die in defence of those whose salt I had eaten ; throw- 
ing myself therefore from my horse, and lifting the Kowr from' 
her s, I dragged the two tired horses back the few paces to where^ 
lay the old lady, entangled beneath her dying steed. With Wk 
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idaath blow right and left, I brought our 6vm two good nagct to the 
grotmd ; my surTiying comrade slew his, and from their bodies, 
we formed a sort of rampart." 

^ Can you not at once come to the point, and tell me where 
the ladies are ?" I exclaimed impatiently. '^ If my Loi^ will 
give me his ear for a moment longer, all shall be known." I 
was in his hands, and knowing how impassible it is to get 
some people to tell anything in any way but their own, I bade 
him proceed. ^' My master will not care to hear how Akram Khan 
was rescued ; how, attracted by the firing, my friends from the fort 
came up in time to see the dastard Sikhs carry away the ladies, 
and to save myself from bleeding to death ; both my comrades were 
quite dead, and for a time I was thought so, but youth and a good 
constitution saved me, and saving this scar and this, and these 
two gunshot wounds, I'lh not the worse," (baring as he spoke his 
breast, arm and thigh). " For twenty days I was Manik Chand's 
guest ; he told me that his Sowars had followed the tracks of the 
rayishers to the fort of Raj-ke-kot, some miles north of Jami^" 
" The brothers again," groaned I, " and so I dioug^, but pro- 
ceed friend." 

*^ As soon as I could move, I disgmsed myself as a min- 
strel, and jealoys as are the warders, and difficult as is all accessi, I 
soon found a comer in the very dwelling of the B4j&s. My sitar 
was not idle, and my Lord knows that Akram Khan's hand is 
• good for more than the bridle or teUwdr. I soon leamt where the 
two ladies were confined, and had even one brief interview, and at- 
tempted another, but failing, I nearly paid the penalty of my life ; 
I therefore thought it was better to risk no more, but to take to my 
lord the welcome intelligence that the ladies are safe, and h<Miouia- 
bly treated." 

^* Then why this mystery, man ? What the meaning of all this 
mountebank paraphernalia. You had good news to bring, why 
delay or hesitate in delivering it?" 

"As I've said, my lord, I was nearly detected ; and indeed it 
did become known that Akram Khan in disguise, was acting the 
fiddler in the Raja*s garden; to prevent pursuit, therefor^, and 
lull suspicion, I left part of my raiment, and made such other shew 
as to let it appear that I hail thrown myself into the xivcft and was 
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fyorftusA, For ihe eaone re^on mj lord, I nmft not now afijpear 
in my own peiwm^ or it would bring danger nd oidy on mysd^ 
but on my master, and on the ladies he unould save. The Ri^ 
k a tenrible man, mj lozd, hB spies are eTBry where, .they may now 
be watching us." 

^ Let ihem," replied I, ^' ay, let them take my defiance to their 
lAaster." ^ Not so my lord ; foigiye me, but we must be prudent, I 
•bare friends in ^ fort, and the two Hind, ragu that you saw with 
me are stan&di men and true; leave the matter to us, and we will ef- 
fect by stratagem what ten thousand men could not do by force, 
nay- what the Maharajah in his might could not effect." 

^ Let it be so, Akram, and remember that when you'ye released 
Ae.kdie% all that I haye is your's, yoa may for ever command me." 

^' My master is tiberal and kind, but Akram Khan's wants are 
few, a good horse and a fair wmdan^ and he is a happy man." 

** Good my frieiid, you may lire to see enough of battle, and 
t3ie best blood of Arabia aid Tartary shall be at your bidding — ^but 
lelt me Akram is JEmrke4£0te the place of strength we hear ? Does 
i<^<equai KlMgfa V* 

" Equal K!angra ! my lord jests with his setvaiit : true I 
saw but little of Raj-ke-kote^ yet it was enoogh to shew how im- 
pregnable is its positioii^ and that man has done for it almost as 
much as natu^e^ The rock, isolated still mofe than that of Kan- 
gra; has more ample lesoucees, is appr oachablQ only by means of 
baskets or ropes, let oyer a tremendous precipice ; it is than brist-* 
Hng with gims, manned by European deserters, and is garrisoned 
by hill^men and ihe Rc^ah's choicest troops. The Maharajah has 
never seen the place, and Dhyan Singh will take care he never 
does/' 

^' A formidable place indeed, but tell me, my friend, do you 
know what shells are ? Could they not turn out the rascals ?" ^ Do 
I «ot my lofd ?(a) Was I not one of the few that with old Diaram 
cut their way through the farangi'i ranks at Hatras, and have we 
' not reason to know what shells are ? But the case is here vety dif- 
' ferenti and not all the shell-thrOmng guns in Hindustan could ma- 
terially affect the comfort of the garrison gf Baj>ke-kote ; it is a9 
many kos in circuit as Kangra is qadaiM" 

^^ I must go myself, Akram; you look averse to die measure, but 
indeed 1 must.'* 
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^' Impossible, mj lord ; you would only ruixi the scheme ; your 
absence from Kangra would at once be known, and eren if not, you 
could never disguise yourself from the keen glances of the Raja's 
followers." " You are right my friend,'* and, af):er,a little more par- 
leying, and again assuming his Sikh demeanour, my Multaui 
Hapoiad^ withdrew. 

Lost in anxious Hiought^ I meditated on my blajsfted hopes, said' 
on the nest of hornets among whom I had ensnared myself; in the 
midat of my cogitatioiis, a real me^sei^er from Lahaur aiair^d witk 
importdnt tidings, which shall bfer tiM itt my Vi^s emn woirds^ 
Aftet lihe usual tusUmat he toTd me thtit Ihete hkd been a yeiry sud-. 
den outbreak among the soldie^ at the capital, ths^y refused to march 
or t<» prepare to march before iheir an«ar» weie paid «^. ^' Th« 
gurckurcLs^ my lord, weire MK*8t vkSea^ and etit^owti ttwirofficjets; 
tlmm^ottt the regiments «Bd pA/f^wi^ tii6re mti^ Otte- cty for the 
blood of the Munshis'(b)y who, my lord knows, afe the pay-masters, 
or rather muster-makers, of the ^oops ; and though some innocent 
ittaii faaye perished y many a deed ai rapine and extoitioa haa -been 
aV«iged ; and if no other good be effected by the preasi&t tumuhii 
they will make future cotiitnandattts aAd pay distributers more 
careful as to the portion (Ctf their soldier's pay, that ihey apprgpri- 
ate» Did all <ror aothoiitios take example fr<»xi^ my master these 
fifcenes ccntfd neVteriwjieulr. Ali lakam is in a fb^^r, d^fa are 
shut, and the moneyed men are in t^rrcft: df theit HVes, tft at least 
of spoil and dishonor. The Mahars^ah has shewn great spirit as 
well as his usual discretion ; he has promised redress and clearance 
of arrears, but has declared that, though he pardons the past, he will 
clip the noses and ears of all future offenders ; should matters take 
a worse turn thy servant will again petition, these few words being 
given in all haste." Another broil ! blood ! blood, ! how true is it 
that " who sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed V* 
and I tried to turn from the sickaning subject, but little besides 
Baj-ke-kote and Lahaur entered my thoughts that night, and less 
of sleep fell on my eyelidji. 
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NOTES 



(a) The liege of Batrai ii a tale familiap to lodian eari ; it wak a iketdi ia 
Lotd BaitiDgt' best ttyley which waa bold and dacidad, seldom requiriDg to be 
re-touched. It was once upon a tiaie^(not noV, of course,)— the practice of 
the English to send a single regiment with a couple of guns, or perhaps even a 
frisg with one gun, to capture a strong fortress ; a practice that frequently in* 
Talked a' failure in the first attack, the neeeasit j of sending in the second instance* 
a much stronger force than would at first have done the work, with great need- 
less expenditure of life, time, and treasure. Or, if the first small party succeed- 
ed in taking the place, the garrison generally escaped. Lord Hastings prohibit- 
ed single guns being 6rer, on any pretext, detached, attd strenuously urged the- 
policy of never sending a force so smlili as to invite repulse. 

(b) The system obtaining in the civil adminiatration of the Panjab, by ^icb 
every offence has its fixed price, has gradually crept into the army; fines are im- 
posed on the soldier for military offences, or for leave givep and taken vrithout 
reference to the Commander 'iw Chief f (when theie is such an authority) \ the 
Commanders of divisions and brigades are seldom difeturbed in their arrange* 
ments, and they put the finances of their Regiments into the hands of Persian 
writers, frequently low intriguing fellows. These men having the accounts en- 
tirely in their own hands, and the pay being frequently nearer twenty-four 
months than twelve in arrears, can plunder the soldier to an enomioua degree, 
snd, at the time, probably with impunity. But the day of reckoning Comes ; 
in eny military tumult, the Munshis lyretha first victiaii* and many a life ig 
|)aid MM the fiprfait for lormer extortions. 
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JUffoju, jwtfi^ th§ JiA he uungUng for a mdden j4rk, bnai$ t^ Imtf and 
iMtt the pt^xe,'^^* The vrroiO^ of a king it at mttengert of death, but a wit9 man will 



* Hft that ii toon angty dealeth fooUshly." 
« HttavineM in the heart of a man maketh it itop." 
<* Setit thou a man diligent in hia buaineu ? He shall stand before kings." 

Solomon, 

" Woe unto them that are mlg^hty to drink wine, and men of strength to 
mingle strong drink ! Who justify the wicked for reward, and take away th« 
rigbteouaness of the righteous from him 1 Therefore as the fire devoureth the 
etabble, and the flame consumeth the chaff, so their root shall be as rottenness^ 
and their bloisom shall go up as the dust." 

Itaiah, 

It wa9 all I could do to forbear accompanying Akram Kban, 
but I saw that mj own presence would only ruin my hopes ; hav- 
ing a thousand times enjoined courage and prudence, with a heavy 
heart, I sent him away. I had no doubt of either his brayexy or 
fidelity : and he knew me well enough, to be sure, that the richest 
reward in my power would seem in my eyes small, for the man 
who shoidd restore Mahtab Kowr. 

To avoid lisque, I did not send any letter by Akram Khan, 
but on his approach to the place of M&htab's imprisonment, he wav 
to re-as3ume the disguise of a minstrel ; and by frequent repetition 
I had taught him, a song, which he was to sing in her hearing, tt 
1^6 same familiar air which had already caught my attention. 

** Duly as evening's hour returns, 
Thy constaatntari my Mfthtab bums ; 
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But where the fountain, pare and brighty 
To image back its steady light ? 
Oft as oight spreads her curtain damp. 
Love lights up memory's faithful lamp ; 
But oh, it shews, And Aot dispels^ 
The gidom thirt in my tx>som dwells*** 

Happily for me, my mind was not allowed leisnire to prey aa 
itself, during the subsequent intemd t>f suspense : the rery evening 
of Akram Khan's departure, as I paced the ramparts, following 
him in thought, and weighing, for the ten thousandth time, my own 
hopes and fears, I was interrupted by the approach of my Natb, 
He made his sali^te, and as he seemed to hare something to say, 
I beckoned Idm nearer. 

" Well Sohun Lai, what is your Afews ?" 

^^ Does the Sakib remember the shoe that we found wh^ 
Chand Khan was murdered V 

" Do I not ? what of it now ?" 

« I think I have got the fellow to it." 

^' Wliat ! and old Earn Singh ? Have you caught him ?" 

^"^ NO) Sahiby I have no news of him, nor do I think he was 
concerned in the murjder ; it was Bhup Singh who committed it^ 
I am sure." 

My readers may perhaps remember that after the attettfpt to 
murder me, soon after my arrival at K^ngr§l, when t scfitenced 
Naiid Singh for the crime, his brother was the ruffian who fired at 
me from the ranks and wounded me, and that I arrested the ven- 
gence my troops were inclined to take, dismissing th6 man without 
injury. After my recovery my mind was so engrossed with otheif 
subjects, that this rascal, (6fatq[» Singh by nam^,) never entered 
hay thoughts, but now that his name was suggested, I at once ac- 
quiesced in the ptt)bability of his being concerned in Ch&nd Khaii'al 
murder. I desired Soht^ Lai to proceed, and the substance ofhjM 
communication was as follows :-^ 

^' iSahib^ your gki^lam and Ali Verdi Khan hav^ <^en talked 
dver th£it bloody business ; we wondered how ^ih a daigh^haz asi 
Sukhun Lai lutd micceeded Ch&nd Khaa as your Fo^i^^tth^ 
darbir^ nor were we ignorant of the jealousies th«re entertained 
against taj master. Yo« look angry, my lord, that your servants 
(Should thus talk of your affiuzs, but if insai havft ears «nd tongues, 
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iMe Muftanftjali idmself cannot preTent tbeiY using tlieni. The 
Jfuhftnl said one daj , *' I wonder what is become of Bhup Singh V 

^ Gone to L^hllur I suppose/' daid I, without much linking. 
*U[f so," replied Ali Verdi, " it is for no good to our master.*' 
*^ I Iteid no pttr^euliEtt: nmoA for what I iad (laid, but my own 
words afterwards reeurred t^ ne, and I wrote on the subject to one 
I kUlBW at Labaoy. '^ Your servant, my lord, isr bound not to dis- 
eisse las friend's name, but 1 will st^ke my life on the truth of his 
intelligence." • 

Here I could hardly forbear imtenupting Sohun Lai. I had 
beeor hamesed into an iraatihility that at tunes I could scarcely con- 
trol, and the mysterious ascendancy that a foreigner holds over 
the Natives of India, insensibly nourishes a. domineering spirit, 
that we are oiu'selVes hardty aW£ire of till it encounters some oppo- 
sition. I checked myself howeter, feeling that I could not justly 
punish my Hath fbr l^eing faithful to his word ; atid perhaps a lit- 
tle swayed by tnowing die independence of Ms character, and 
that if I did not choose to take the information, as he choose to 
giT(« itf, he W^uld ttAhesi^atingly walk off. It was wkh in^nse in- * 
terest that I liste¥ie<d 1»o^e t^t ef his tale. 

" My lord is doubtless awai^ that while Chftnd Khan sup- 
posed himself safe in his secret pranks, he was completely in the 
power of Raja Dhyan Singh, who can pay higher for information 
•than any other man at L^attf, and therefore knows more. He 
was always anxious to get my Wasted out of his road, and if Nand 
Singh was not openly encouraged by him, in what he did, at least 
he knew that the death of my lord would not displease the Raja. 
Bhup Singh hajstened back to Lahaur when he left K^ngrft, and 
communicated wit^ the Baja through Sukhun Lai, likewise a 
mere tool of the great man's. It was but a bungling scheme they 
laid> in determining on liie murder of Gh^d Khan, that the blame 
might £3kll on my mast^. Sukhun Lai had reasons of his own 
for wiahii^ to get the Mult&ni out of the way, howerer, and 
Bhup Singh was just in diat state, thirsting after blood, and hard- 
ly resdained by his employers -^rom filing directly upon the Sakib 
Ihat he was glad to flesh his sword 'on one whose death Would cer- 
tainly ff,ve my lord distress^ and probably bxing him in^ danger. 
It was in the difiguise of a Banniah that Bhup Sis^h first gained 
admifision, and learned this £|K)tof Chand Khan's oonfiaement." 
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Here I eould not repress myself any longer, ^^ and how," I 
exclaimed, ^ did he enter that night ? How did he carry off old 
Bam Singh ? Which among my men is the traitor — speak yoa 
nimukhatam /" 

'^ My lord, whd^t is the use of this violence ? Your servant 
will tell all he can, but he must take his own time." 

'' You had better speak," I answered, in great anger ; ^ if yoa 
refuse to give me full information, you shall be put in irons, and 
punished as a traitor ; ay, both you and Ali Yerdi Khan." 

*^ The Sahib can do as he pleases, the Mult&ni knows nothing 
of what I have been telling, and I will not say one word beyond 
what I had first intended." 

I wa« ashamed of myself, and felt how I was lowered in my 
deputy's eyes by this violence ; as therefore I could not compose 
myself at the moment, I dismissed Sohun Lai, saying — '^ I will 
hear the rest to-morrow, enough for this time." He withdrew in 
silence, scarcely even making a ialam. 

When alone, I reproached myself bitterly for the violence I had 
shewn, and fel.t that I had thus perhaps closed the only door by 
which I could obtain tidings of a point I had much at heart, add 
even, as my restless &ncy suggested, possibly connected with what 
lay nearest my soul. " These brothers !" thought I, " whence 
have they power ? Is there no escaping their toils ? Am I but a 
fly, caught in the net they have woven round me, and are thej 
watching my struggles till they find it convenient to pounce on 
their victim ? Is my treasure even now in their grasp 2" And 
these thoughts almodt overwhelmed me. 

The night wore on in resftless anxiety ; exhausted by mental 
00 nfii(ft, I found it some relief to listen to a storm that was gather- 
ing outside, and to watch the lightning flashing into my room, 
which was only lighted by a small oil lamp, standing on the top* of 
a tall, slender brass tripod. While I lay tossing from side to side, 
striving to fasten my thoughts on the elemental strife without, I 
heard the sentry who paced outside my chamber> challfinge soma 
one who approached. 

** An express fifom the Maharajah's camp," ^as the reply, and 
ihe messenger was ushered into my presence. I opened the packet 
eagerly ; the first enclosure I saw to be from Sokhua Lai, and flung 
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awaj in disgust :.the next was fi-om the/agiry and I laid it down 
to decjTpher at leisure, while I read the third document, a parwd- 
nah from the Maharajah, desiring that all might be readj for his 
reception at Kingra on the third day from that which was now 
dawning. Before issuing the necessary orders, I perused Aziz- 
u-din's communication. 

^^ To the asylum of exaltation and nobility, the support of mag- 
nificence and valour. Colonel Bellasis ; — May he be dignified by an 
increase of royal distinctions. The Maharajah has commanded the 
poor /a^ir to communicate to his favoured servant Colonel Bellasis> 
the satisfiiction felt in the sublime mind by his ^ithful guardian- 
ship of K^ngra. But as his Highness desires to see his newly 
raised troops in perfect discipline, he intends for a season to remove 
his trusty servant, and to employ him in preparing the troops for 
the interview that is to take place at Rupar, with the Englidli Lord 
Sahib. K^ngra will, for the present, be again held by its former 
Governor, and as soon as the Maharajah can spare his faithful and 
esteemed servant Bellasis from duties in the field, he will be at li- 
berty to return to his charge." 

I felt a choking at my throat as I read this announcement of 
the royal will ; often as I had desired to be relieved of my charge, 
and iull of painful associations as K&ngra now was to me, I felt a 
wrench in separating myself from it. It was consolatary, however, 
to find that the fortress was not to fall into the iinmediate power of 
the brother Rajas, and I also had a vague hope that in my mov- 
ings I might learn some tidings of M&htab Kowr. And then, with 
unspeakable disgust, I took up the arzi of my Vaqily and read it, 
feeling all the time as if my hands and eyes were contaminated by 
the touch and sight of such a perfidious wretch's writing. After 
a preface of more than usual adulation, Sukhun Lai went on to 
say : — " Your Excellency's servant watches his master's interests 
with the same imslumbering vigilance. The disturbances mention- 
ed in my last arj?;i were soon quelled by the decision of the Ma- 
harajah, and your slave accompanied the royal train when it left 
Lahaur. Through his Excellency's good fortune, we have proceed- 
ed prosperously so far on our road to K&ngri. Reports have 
reached your well wishars that the Maharajah designs to terminate 
my lord's prosperouus reign, but those who know^he Sahib's mizaj^ 
cannot suppose for a moment that he will be displaced tamely, and 

Y 
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the/ rejoice in thinldng that the ajitachment of his troops makes 
him too powerful for the Maharajah to wish for any misunder- 
standing with him. Enough has been said." 

I tore the paper into fragments and flung it away, exclaiming, 
** a clumsy tool Dhyan Singh has got ! Can he imagine by such a 
poor contrivance to urge me into disobedience and ambition ? He 
will not get me out of the way so easily." I then prepared my 
answer to the darhar, despatched it, and made the necessary ar- 
rangements for His Highness' arrival. In the midst of these em- 
ployments, Sohun Lai's conversation of the preceding evening was 
continually recurring to my mind. He was as usual in his place^ 
prompt, steady, energetic, but no words past except on his own 
immediate business ; pride and shame withheld me from referring 
to any other subject, and he shewed no sign of remembering our 
interview. When evening came, I was feverishly impatient for 
some communication with my Naih, and as time wore on without 
bringing him, I was about to swallow my pride, and summon him 
to my presence : but then I remembered that by this time he was 
probably sunk in the periodical obUvion to which he subjected him- 
self by intoxication. Exhausted and unhappy, I lay down, and 
fell asleep. 

On the day appointed, the royal cortege made its appearance* 
and I certainly did feel some reward for my adherence to my word, 
when the Maharajah himself approached the gate, and obtained 
entrance only by going through the formalities he had himself pre- 
scribed. "See/aqirji! I have one servant at any rate who 
obeys my commands," said Kanjit as he entered. Then calling 
me to sit on the farash near him, he said in an encouraging tone, 
" BellasiSy this is the best day's work you have done yet. I must 
have you awhile with me in the field, but you shall soon come back 
to K^ngra, and in the mean time old Dandawr Singh will faithful- 
ly hold his former post." I bowed submission to the royal man- 
date ; and, at any other time, I should have felt gratified as Ranjit 
personally inspected the district under my charge, and expressed 
his wonder and surprise at the aspect it wore. " This cannot be 
prepared for shew," said he to those around him, as he rode through 
the spacious streets and well supplied bazars. " I wish Kash- 
mir had been in such hands.'* A look passed between the bro- 
thers Dhyftn and GulW) Singh, and Khushiydl Singh could barely 
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seem not to hear a speech that implied such censure on lumself. 
Aziz-ud-in, who always tried to keep the peace (perhaps afraid that 
. violent altercations might bring to light secrets that were as well 
withheld froin the r(^al ear,) now put in his word, " the asylum 
of the Universe probably remembers Wadipoor." " Ay," said 
Banjft laughing, " when I was expected to arrive in the evening 
and set oat the next morning, my viceroy ran up long lines of 
kutcha walls, with painted doors, imd had these^Au^ mut streets 
illuminated, so that we seemed passing through extensive bazarg. 
It happened that I halted next day and discovered the trick; I 
made him forthwith pay down as much money ajs it- would have 
cost to build the reai houses, and some of these* days I'll take% at 
peep to see how they get on." 

I smiled, as in duty bound, but my thoughts were elsewhere ; 
Sohun Lai sedulously avoided any but official intercourse with me, 
and I thought it useless to urge him to disclosures while the cloud 
was on his brow. 

One day I was summoned to a private interview with the Ma- 
harajah, thefaqir alone being present ; Ranjit wa« evidently ner- 
vously anxious as to the figure he and his troops should cut before 
the English, and he questioned me earnestly on my opinion. 
*' Tell me," he said, " tell me Bellasis, do you think these farin^is 
would face my men, if it came to a fight } You look disconcerted, 
but you ought to know enough of me to understand that, when I 
ask an opinion I want one ; not a mere echo of my own words." 
I was, and could not help appearing a good deal' taken aback : I 
was averse to ofifend, and did not see how I could reply without 
touching the Maharajah on the most tender point. But I stuck to 
my principle, and replied sincerely "that I did not think his army 
could successfully confront one with European discipline." 

" But why, Bellasis ? see my guns — ^look at my Infantry-^ 
count my Cavalry — and then measure the numbers of these /«- 
rangis" , 

" Your Highness' servant wishes well to the Khtdsa, and to 
the Government whose salt he eats, but he answers honestly, and 
says what he thinks." 

" Then tell me, man, why you think so ? Pear not, speak out." 
' " I may be wrong, but there are many reasoAs ; the Europeans 
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have superior discipline and better leaders, and their gradations of 
rank are more complete." 

" But we could bring four times their number into the field." 

" Which force you have no one to handle — it would therefore 
destroy itself." 

" What ! could not Ventura, or Court, or Avitable ? Could 
you not yourself ? but perhaps you would not : is that your mean- 
ing ?" and the old Chief's single eye glanced fire. Iliis was the 
point that I had feared the conversation would come to ; however 
I replied respectfully that I trusted there was no occasion for ask- 
ing the question, and that the friendship between him and the 
Company would remain unbroken. But he was not to be so an-* 
swered, and said impatiently, ** that is no reply to my question." 
" Please your Highness, I would neither offend nor deceive, but 
since you ask me I must ai)swer, that I could not fight against the 
English." " You should have told me so before," exclaimed the 
Maharajah, violently — " you have deceived me — ^you have eaten 
my salt (a), only to fedl me when most wanted." 

My ears tingled at the reproach, but feeling how little T had 
deserved it, how well I had worked for all I had received, I rephed 
in a tone less respectful than was my wont, " I have eaten your 
Highness' bread, and moreover have been honored with your favor, 
but I may say that I have done my duty, and more than my duty, 
in hen thereof. I have encountered danger and provoked enemies, 
because I would not betray my trust, but would obey to the letter 
your own orders. On the other hand let me remark, that you en- 
rolled me as your servant without stipulations, and surely if it was 
free of your Highness to discharge me at any time, I was equally 
at liberty to choose another master. As I have told you, I am not 
an Englishman, but I have so much fellowship with them that I 
could not draw a sword against their cause." 

The old/a^r, who* was seated on the blind side of the Maha- 
rajah, had been casting deprecatory looks at me throughout the 
debate ; but when I came to this explicit declaration, he gazed in 
silent astonishment. I was prepared for an outbreak of the Lion's 
wrath, but for the moment every other feeling in him seemed swal- 
lowed up in surprize at my plain dealing. He looked at me for 
some moments, as if to make sure he had heard my words aright ; 
and then his letter nature prevailed. " Well daae/arafi^i,'* h% 
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exclaimed, " Ehy/o^fyt ? Do you think there are many tongues 
in the darhdr that would speak as honestly ?" Azizuddin, see- 
ing what was his cue, launched 'forth in praise of my sincerity, 
*'* Precious are the pearls of truth, when strung on the hracelet of 
fgdthiul actions. Happy is the sovereign in the sunshine of whose 
favor the hlossoms of uprightness expand and hloom. Sweet is 
the fruit of righteous dealing, though the husk may be unpalatable." 

" Bos, has, /dk^it*,''interrupted the king, " Bellasis has risked his 
head, but the danger is past ; I know now what work he will do, 
and what he will not ; and I believe that, what he undertakes h« 
will not flinch from." 

I was not astonished after the preceding conversation, that 
the faqir took an early opportunity of seeing me alone, nor 
at the excessive cordiality of his manner ; " you have wea- 
thered a storm," he said, " but now you have only prosper- 
ous breezes to waft you to the haven of your desires." I agh- 
ed, feeling bitterly that even the royal favour could do litlle to 
lighten the load on my heart. " My friend looks sad," continued 
the courtier, " what is his grief? Can the poorest of the Mahara-^ 
jah*s servants do aught to relieve it ?" 

Azizudin was certainly a strange confidant fot a love af-; 
&ir ; but though I might as well have talked of music to one 
bom deaf, as of my feelings for Mahtab Kowr to the faqir , 
yet he could understand the fact, that I had lost a certain 
property that I valued, and that I was jealous lest it had fal* 
len into an enemy's hands. My heart longed to disburthen 
itself, and J had much confidence in the soundness of his coun- 
sel ; I therefore related the bare facts of Mahtab's story, and my 
suspicions of the brother Rajas being concerned in her cap- 
ture. The old man. listened with interest, for to him each charac- 
ter introduced was like a piece to a chess-player, and he calculated 
how it would afifect his game. " The brother Rajas V* he said 
at length, " you talk, Sakih^ as if there was but one soul in those 
two or three bodies !" ** And is it not so ?" I replied, ** have they 
not thus gained wealth, rank, influence ? and are they fools enough 
to give up all this by quarrelling ?" " You are right, they will 
keep up their appearance of unanimity ; but my friend, if « two men 
ride one horse, one must have the front seat, and the other must 
be less comfortably placed> and think you this will produqe no 
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heart-burning? Any attack from without they would join to re- 
pel, but you are not the man I take you for if you can imagine that 
Dhy&n Singh and Gulab Singh can* be without jealousies betweem 
themselves. Of Sachet Singh I do not speak ; he is in erery way 
inferior to his brothers." I acquiesced in the probability of the 
faqir*8 opinioB, and then asked his advice. " Wait/' he answer* 
e'd, " wait till I consider, we must do nothing rashly, . but I think 
I shall be able to help you." 

Somewhat relieved at having so able an ally in my quest of 
Mlhtab Kowr, i was a shade less anxious to hear the rest of Sohun 
Lai's story, and resolved to wait his time. My Vti^l had pre- 
sented himself on the day of bis arrival, I could but order the reptile 
from my presence, and forbid him ever again to approach, and he 
had too much to dread from investigation to seek any reason for 
my conduct. Moreover I had now no longer use for a Vaqil ; I 
could not conceal from myself that my position wa» lowered, and 
this no man likes ; but J was too proud to let my feelings be seen, 
and indeed I had now little to attract me to any spot in the Maha- 
rajah's dominions, except the one wherein lay my treasure. 

During my stay at Lah&ur, I had not witnessed any erf those 
^vek thatt I heard were common at tiie court ; but at Kangr&, 
where I was in a maimer the boat, i was obliged nightly to attend 
the Saturnalia. (6) Ranjlt himself rarely became intoxicated, andf 
it was incredible what quantities of liquid fire he swallowed without 
its affectir^ his sobriety. Few of his courtiers, however, could 
thus carry the liquor, and he took a devilish pleasure in seeing 
' them drunk ; even worse. I now witnessed what Gul&bi had de-* 
scribed of his {Jyi&g the miserable nUtch-girls with ardent spirits 
and intoxicating drugs, and setting them hke so many frnies to 
fi^ijt with each other. I cannot expiress the disgust these scenes 
occasioned, and they fixed the determinadoa, that had been firoating 
in my mind, to quit the service and country of t^ Maharajah, as 
soon as I obtained tidings of Mahtab's fate. One evening, before 
we quitted K^gri, Dhyan Singh solicited the royal permission to 
vasit his yo^ir before joimng the r^de2vons at Rupar. Ranjit was 
in a good humour, and granted the request ; it was all I could ^xi 
net to look significaintly at AzizucMn, for my thoughts instantly flew 
laBAj-ke-ket ; Idthough the Ra§a had not specified that place as 
the point he. was going to, something asaqred me of hia destina^ 
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lioQ, and my heart trembled. When I met the faqir in private* 
he agreed with me> '* but/* added he, " I hope this visit of the 
Raja to his own castle, will farther your views; my spies are 
round him, though he thinks himself so safe. By this time AkrSm 
Khan has probably reached R&j-ke-kot ; one of my retainers, who 
is a confidential Munshi of Dhyftn Singh's, shall manage matters. 
Ah, Colonel Sdkih ! what an advantage we possess, who can use 
the pen, that key to greatness ! Illak be praised, the ^oor faqir 
need trust his thoughts to no one he does not choose, while the 
Rajah, ay, and the Maharajah himself , cannot communicate with 
others without help !" 

The/o^-ir, when he had deUvered himself of this harangue, took 
his departure, and in few days we were all under weigh for Amrit- 
sir ; I quitted K^ngr4 with a pang, yet was on the whole pleased 
to find myself in active military life. Every day I manoeuvred my 
men, and wrought hard to perfect their training ; " what is all this 
for ?" would sometimes rise to my mind, but I dismissed the thought, 
anxious to do my duty for the present, and glad of a channel into 
which I could direct the eager restlessness of my spirit. 



NOTES. 



(a) It can scarcely be necessary to tell any reader that salt is the emblem 
and pledge of fidelity all over the East. But the highest notion of honour in 
this country only extends to remaining faithful to one master, as long as a man 
continues in his employ : it is no blot on a soldier^s character to quit one service, 
and sell himself to an enemy. Loyalty to an individual or party, as an inherent 
part of the character, such as we see, (or at any rate, read of,) in Europe, is 
not dreamed of here. 

(6) A subject that no man would willingly bring before the woman he wish- 
es to respect and admire ; but if ladies will ^nd their presence to. scenes of in- 
famy, they must excuse a friend who tells them of their error. A young woman^ 
not acquainted with Indian life, might attend a natch, in perfect simplicity ; 
and if she went, the fault would be in those who took her there. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe, that any matron who has been some years in India, is not aware 
of the character of these disgraceful spectacles ; and passing strange is it that 
the should grace them with her presence. The remarks and jests called forth 
among the natives on these occasions, it would be as difficult for a modest wo* 
man to guess, as it would be for me to put in words fit for her to read ; but my 
ears have tingled at hearing such insults, and my indignation and shame have 
burned at seeing ladies expose themselves to such, in Hindustan, where £u- 
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ropeana have been long known, women are not compromised by adhering^ to 
their Western habits of life ; though, I think, datuing is a most undesirable per- 
formance on the part of Christian ladies before people who look on that exercise 
as a badge of infamy : but among the Sikhs it is different ; and if ever EogUsh- 
women again form part of a^ cortege in the Paojab, it is fervently to be hoped 
they will not, by undue freedom, expose themselves to such gross and insulting 
observations, as once happened. Forgive me, fair friends — I speak thus because 
I reverence the female character ; and iti s not for the lady subjecti of the first 
lady in the world, to degrade their sex among strangers. 
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'* Confidence in tin unfaithful maui in time cf trouble^ tetike a broken tooth, and 
foot 'out of joint,** 

SOlOtHOHm 



^ If chance will have me king^ why chance may crown me^ 
" Without my atir." 



Jfti«fetl 



, " £re «leep atern Oswald's senses tied; 
Oft had he changed his weary side ; 
Composed his Itmbe, and vainly aoughtt 
By effort strong, to banish thought, 
Sleep came at length, but with a traiin^ 
Of feelings true, and fancies vain. 
Mingling, in wild ^sorder cast, 
the ei^cta4 fiitui^ with the pait.** 



Seoti, 



Oiie Itofor of the day remained of an ^iteniag in iixe mmith of 
fSc^ptember, when a cavalcade was seen approttching the new, ant 
lii^ffl-nsing fortress of Raj-ke-kot. It was a spot of wMch the 
strength and position were hardly knowi^ b^ycind its iipnediate 
;pTeciBcts : the preseiift possessor uadeistood its Ttthie as a resource 
in any evil day, and took eVery precaiitioti[ to pt«Vent its fiune from 
going abro^. The leader of the cayalcade, having motioned the 
Tunning footmeri Who wer^ by his side, to the rear, beckoned nearer 
to him one who, riding a step behind, seemed by his bearing and 
attitude ptivileged above his fellows. The st^wAri did not consist 
of less than five hundred horse and foot> ^ bold-looking; and 
fitFsa^ely-mottled assSemblage ; theie were Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Mussalmftns in apparent good fellowdiip ; for, save and except 
those immediately around the Chief, the party seemed folly enjoy- 
ing themselves, and the loud hearty laugh, the rough joke, and the 
capering and .praaeiBg <^ die wdl-ccmditioned horses, betokened 

w 
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that th3 service vtbs a good one, and the men well satisfied with 
themselves and each other. Those who ran beside, and immedi- 
ately around the Chief, wore the features and costume of hill-men ; 
the rest, as I have said, were a mingled host, Purubis along side 
of Pasha wUris ; wild Akalis and swaggering Sikhs, and strutting 
Pathftns, abreast of soberer, (.though more martial,) R^jpats. 

The leader of this band, attired in a costume half Frank, half 
Oriental, might, by a sUght stretch of imagination, have been taken 
for a knight of St. John, or for one ^vho led the hosts in the cam- 
paigns so misnamed the Holy Wars. He was clearly of an Eas- 
tsm mother though his complexion was light ; his features were 
large, but of perfect symmetry, eyes dark and piercing, form and 
bearing, light, compact and noble ; his stature was middle-sized 
and of faultless proportion, save for a slight lameness, which defect, 
however, did not appear as he rode. The Chief's dress consisted 
of a back and breast -plate of polished steel, his arms bore gaunt- 
lets of the same metal, and a half-casque, half-turban, completed 
his armour, his weapons being a double-barrelled pistol of exquisite 
workmanship at the pummel of his saddle, and a common-looking 
aword by his side. The running attendants carried double-bar- 
relled guns and rifles, and all in the train were well armed, though 
after various fashions, mth long matchlocks, spears, carbines, pis- 
tols, knives and swords. 

The man who was summoned to approach the leader was a 
fimart liltle figure, with more of the Secretary than the soldier ia 
his air. His features were sharp, and his eye had all the Hindu 
acuteiieas, with a sinister expression, very repelling until he spoke ; 
and then the eaae of hia manner, his fluent discourse, and an irre- 
sistible ^^ bonhommie," laaie you think how unjust had been youx 
first impression. At his master's sign this man approached, and 
took the place of the attendants who fell in the rear. ^' What 
was it, Chandu, th^t you told me yesterday he said ?" enquired 
the leader in .ei,a unconcerned manner, but emphasiziog the pro- 
noun. " My lord, with my own ears I heard him say that the 
Maharajah only wanted opportunity to destroy you ; that he felt 
your wealth, ability and influence over the army, and above all, 
the unanimity that subsisted among the branches of your house." 
Something like a smile curled the Chief's lips, and was followe4 hj 
a long drawn breath that mipcht have been a half-sigh. 
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** It may be so," he muttered, " yet I cannot believe it ; I 
am more necessaiy to him than the fawning /o^ir, the bluff BhSis, 
or the treacherous Jamadar. Among the buffoons and fiddlers 
around him, where would he find one to ML my plaee ? Ay, or 
among the farang'u either ? He could not do without me — ^no-^ 
I'm safe — ^but then" — ^and he stopped, lookii^ as if he thought he 
had already said too much. The servant, however, not perhapi 
catching his eye or his tone, repeated, " Safe indeed, my lord ! It 
may be my lord's pleasure rather to follow than to lead ; but count 
your possessions and your well-wishers, my lord, cast your eye on 
the country we are now passing through, and on those towers we 
are now approaching, and then say what is there in the Panjdb to 
resist you ?" The Chief did glance at the massy battlements before 
him, and there were pride and ambition in his eye as he exclaim* 
ed, " Yes, those towers would resist a strong host ;" but in a mo- 
ment recovering his usual calm and gentlemanly demeanour, he 
added, " you are mistaken, Chandu, if you think I would draw 
my sword against the Maharajah ; he has made me what I am, and 
I should be worse than a dog to requite him with rebellion. No, 
these walls are built for other purposes; the Mahaiajah is weak 
and worn out, he may die to-morrow, he may be dead this moment, 
who then guides the States ? Who is there, among the besotted, 
cowardly, drunken crew, to hold the government for one day ? To 
keep friendship, or rather, peace with the farangis ? to command 
the respect of the provinces ; and above all, to restrain and curb 
our own soldiery ; that mass of ruffians that it has been his High- 
ness' pleasure to collect, and that he alone can compel ? They 
are now deeply in arrears, and many of the leaders very unpopular, 
some of the best> as well as some of the worst. Ranjit Singh's 
death would be the signal, if not for total anarchy and a rush ^ on 
the toskak'khdnay at least for much bloodshed and many masters. 
And then who would be safe ? Certainly not those who had neg- 
lected to prepare for their own safety. I'm saying more than per- 
haps is wise ; but you have a nose and tongue, Chandu, you are 
prudent, and will not run the chance of losing them." 

There was little alteration of tone throughout this speecH, the 
speaker seemed rather communing with himself, than expressing 
any opinijn tp his companion, and he continued in the same 
strain ; '^ It is no secret that the Maharajah's only sou is a fool. 
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and kis SOB again is a cBild. How titen can we aroid <!omr 
motiom? This land of rirein, £ited to be the field of perpetual 
battle, must again be fought for, again be won. But enough of 
lids. TeU me where are those foolish women ? and how fare 
theyr 

" In the western tower, my lord ; they sigh their time away, 
but she will soon be oomplaisant enough." 

" None of your smirks, Chandu, tempt me not by such word;^ 
b she not a R&jpQtni, and of a princely house ? No, I should dis- 
honour myself if I dishonoured her." The menial shrunk at the 
retort, and still more at the glance of his master, who was not, he 
jsaw, in a mood to be trifled with, he therefore answered respect- 
fully, ^' The ladies are honourably tended, Rajahji ; they hare no- 
tiiing to complain of, but as I was ^orant of your Highness' in- 
tentions, I did not. think it right to Usten to their lamentations, or 
4o more than assure them of right honest treatment." 

" 'Tis well, Chandu, for by the ashes of my fathe^, and by thf!, 
head of my first bom, I would avenge their wrong, and doubly would 
I chastise him who wronged them in my name. They may be foolish, 
weak, infatuated— what woman is not ? The mother may be de- 
sirous to sell her child to a/araw^i, and the girl may lore her own 
disgrace, but should I therefore dishonour inyself, and be handed 
down to posterity as the spoiler of the fallen house of Kangrfi ? 
Yet I would I had npt seen her — ^it is hard to think of s6 
much beauty fialling into the hands of a farangt^ ay, of the up~ 
jEitart, — ^but Chandu, you at least ought to hare known me better 
liian to think I would take such poor revenge. That scoundrel^ 
Bhup Singh, might fancy that he had brought me an acceptable 
prize, but you, 'did you ever know me crush a dove to be revenged 
on a hawk ?" 

" My lord is ^ver generpus and noble, and his servant well 
knew that the ladies would meet honourable treatment a^ his hands. 
Indeed, it was mainly to rescue them from the ruffians they were 
with, that I accepted the charge in your Highness' absence ; so 
careful have I been not to curtail their comforts, that, I fear, they 
!have had too much liberty ; a minstrel lurked about here for many 
days, and once, when he was strumming his sxtar outside, I fanci- 
ed I heard responsive notes from within. One day too, the young- 
er lady held out money, as if to give in chaiity to the fiddler, but 
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wben he approached to take it, he Ikigered as if he had more to 
say than thanks for the coin. I appeared, however, from the re* 
cess in which I stood, and the musiciaii made his ml&m and walk- 
ed off. When I made enqmries, there was no trace of him to he 
found, but imless I am mistaken, I caught a glimpse of him jester^ 
4ay in-a/j^iV'* habit." 

Hie Chief listened in silence, and not unmoved — " this must," 
h^ at length said, '• be an emissary from Bellasis/' Then, after 
another pause, '* tell them Chandu that their pardah shall never 
^e lifted by |ne o?" by my servants ; and on you I leave the ftilfil- 
Inent of my orders. I am myself a Pah&ri and a Rdjpiitra, and 
desire the honor of the most distant branch of our stock. If they 
are disgraced, it shall be their own doing, not mine." 

Chandu thought that this was his time to interpose, and strike 
a blow by which to gain favor with his secret master, without risk- 
ing his safety widi him whom he outwardly served. In a tone of 
the softest and most adroit flattery, he replied, '^ As the stars 
shine in a dark night, so do virtuous deeds in a wicked court. My 
master's generosity will bind all his own tribes to him, more firmly 
than ever, and ih^faran^is in our service, who are not to.be des- 
pised, will honor the Chief who acts according to their own fanci- 
ful notions about letting women have their own way. By restor. 
ing the lady to him on whom she has fixed her affections, my 
Lord will do more for the honor pf the house, than by thwarting 
her ; a woman will accomplish what she sets her heart on, or will 
perish in the attempt ; should she die in our hands, or even 
escape and throw herself into the WildtftVa arms, my master's 
name would be branded with cruelty, among both Paharis and 
fqrangis** 

The wily Secretary saw by the Eaja's countenance that he had 
said enough, had made the impression he desired, and therefore was 
silent ; no more words passed, till the cavalcade approached what no 
longer seemed an embattled fortress, but ascarped hill, rismg abruptly 
from theplain, and detached by considerable intervals, from the other 
peaksand ridges that, like the billows of an ocean, rose in all direc-^ 
tions around. A voice from above challenged the pai^iy, the pass word 
and countersign were given ; — a huge basket was let down by a 
windlass ; the leader and half a dozen of his followers entered it 
without dismounting, by a sort of wicket, which being closed, a 
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si^al was given, and the pifecarious machine was in an instant 
raised two hundred feet above the natural level, to a broad terre- 
pleine, where were drawn up, to receive their lord and master. 
Raja Dh3r&n Singh, six thousand troops, the flower of hill and 
plain. The R^j§. emerged from his basket, received the nazars of 
his officials and touched the proffered swords of his chief officers, {a) 
glanced at his retainers, and with a kind word or courteous gesture 
to those most worthy of notice, dismissed them, and wended his 
way towards where the board of works was in full play. As he 
approached the nearest tower, a lean, emaciated person, whose eye 
beamed with intelligence, came forth from a group of workmen, 
and, rupi in hand, ofiered his welcome. " Ah. Ahmed ! how 
fares it with thee ? How proceeds the work ?*' enquired the 
R^j4 kindly, and in his most dulcet strain, " Ap ke ikhal se, all 
goes on well, but it would be better if your Excellency was more 
at your own house, and among those who pray for you." 
" Would I could be so, Ahmed ! Thank you, however, all the 
same : but what is this ? what are you after here ?" pointing to 
a half sunken shaft and gallery with embrazure-like openings. 
The raj-mistri smiled, and energetically pulUng his long, thin, 
black beard, replied : "It meets your Highness* murzi, I trust.? 
See here, Mdjaji; if your guns were to fire, from the eminence on 
which we «tand, it would be what the farangis call, plunging fire, 
and a single shot would strike but a single object ; whereas, one 
sent horizontally may carry death through a whole paltan. Your 
slave has therefore been talking with old Fyz Ally, the top-ji, who 
is a very koshgar man, a perfect Lokhman ; indeed my lord, it 
was he shewed me the kikmut, for I only saw the defect, but had 
not the ukul to remedy it, when old Sponge Staflf said, " Ahmed, 
you are an ass, though the Maja Sahib thinks you a smart fellow/* 
I was BXigry, your Highness, and would have struck him, but he is 
an old man, so I only said, " No gdli, if you please, Commandant" 
jl, but shew me what to do, and 1*11 gladly do it ; I am anxious to 
be taught, and not too old to learn." Thus I softened 
the old fellow, and he shewed me the hikmut, your Highness," 
'* If you don't make shorter work of shewing me, Ahmed, I shall 
be of Fyz Ally's opinion." 

» 

" Why, don't you see it my lord ? The terre-pleine of 
every tower is sunk, until, instead of being 20Q feet. 
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or more, above the surrounding country, it is not more 
than 30 feet ; just enough to give a good command, and to pre- 
vent escalade. In each tower will be three openings for guns, one 
to fire down each of the two adjoining curtains, and one to scour 
the country in front." The Raja's brow darkened, as the mistri 
with breathless eagerness explained his design. '' You are a fool, 
Ahmed ; why, you are throwing away my rupis, and destroy- 
ing the very strength of my fortress. And you, too, ChandUj 
you are worse than an idiot, you must be a rogue." The Secretary 
shrunk back abashed, but not so the mason, '* Forgive your slave, 
my Lord," he said, but his wild eye glanced fire, and betokened 
any thing but meekness under rebuke ; ** pardon your servant, but 
consider before you condemn." The Rajah smiled, and rephed, 
•* Good, go on Ahmed, I was wrong to speak so : go on, I'm atten- 
tive, shew me your scheme throughout." The mistri joined his 
hands with a more subdued air, " Ap maf ke ji, there will be no 
fort in the world like Rdj-ke-kot. What is Lahslur } What is 
Amritsh* ? Bah ! they are but so many thin walls laid one against 
another, to tumble down by the concussion of their own guns ; 
but your Highness will have a noble fortress, without blemish." 

*' Well Ahmed, I hope so ; but I've travelled for to-day and 
need rest : let me hear how it. is to be, or I must leave you." 

** Pardon your slave, my Lord, he proceeds to present his urzi. 
The circuit, you are aware, is three kas ; a tower at every hun- 
dred kadam will give forty towers, each of which will be, as I've 
said, sunk, from 120 to 150 feet, and will at bottom be 70 feet in 
width. But, as there the wall, or rather the side of the hill, will 
be 130 feet thick, tapering to 60 feet at the top, there will be ten 
steps or terraces between the terre-pleine at the bottom, where 
the guns will work, and the slope of the breast-work, correspond- 
ing with the main breast-work that is to run all round the building. 
Below,, as I've said, will be three embrasures for guns : these wiU 
have shutters to close at will, and conceal the guns : and each in- 
termediate terrace shaU be loop-holed for matchlock men, wall 
pieces, and so forth ; while from the upper one, the troops will fire 
over, as from an ordinary breast- work." 

" Ah ! I see your meaning now ; but Ahmed, you have put 
your guns and men into a well : pray how are they to get in and 
out ?" 
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The miitri smiled ; " So I thought at first, your HighBeajJ; 

bat the remedy is simple eaough. If my Lord will allow bis slavQ 

to accompaDy him towards the Kka^ Mukdl, be wiU see the wbol# 

plan." 

" Why not here ? my friend : I am aU attention." 

" Because yom- Highness, the key of the padlock is there." 

*' €rood friend mistri ; you deal in riddles, but you must be 

humoured ;" and the Chief, with his few followers, and a train joi 

idlers proceeded towards his own residence. 

Suddenly they came upon a huge hole and stopped, the Raja 
ei:claiming, " why, what have we here ? Has there been an 
earthquake ? Or are you mad, Ahmed !" 

The mistri pulled his beard more fiercely than ever ; his eye 
was wilder, and his gesticulation more abrupt, while he said, " No, 
my Lord ; this is the key I talked of ; here will be a hall, a hun- 
dred feet in diameter, sunk 80 feet ; it may be roofed over with ai 
dome, and be a perfect hihiskt as a dwelling place in the hot wea- 
ther. Foiir ramps will descend at a gentle slope into the subter- 
ranean apartment ; and from it four galleries will be cut slantinjg 
towards the outer towers. The passages wiH be just wide enough 
for a gun, except at the point where each gallery branches out into 
ten roads to the respective ten towers ; and there will be room for 
guns to cross each other : In recesses ofi" the galleries will be the 
magazines, and should the enemy ever throw in shells, all the 
garrison, except those on duty, may lie here a,s safe as their hearts 
13an wish. The towers themselves can be roofed, at a height of 
twenty or thirty feet for the same purpose. Fyz Ali told me this 
^asalate European discovery, and that the ybran^tV themselves 
bave not made much use of it." 

" Not bad, indeed, Ahmed," said the Raja, ^ but, taking your 
own comparison, your plan locks the guns up, too much for my 
■fancy ; there are too many loop-holes, things only fit for women 
and cowards." 

'* Not so, my Lord ; your guns are still as free as ever to work 
all round the lower terre-pleine, and even at top to play around as 
on ordinary ramparts ; for, the parapet at top being sixty feet wide, 
you have only to divide it into two steps, and you have a platform 
of thirty feet for your upper tier of guns to play on, and a breast- 
work as many feet thick to cover your battery ; one great advan- 
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ttige of this upper story, as of all raised works, is, that when the 
upper defences are knocked off, you have only to sink your terre* 
pleine and breastwork by clearing away the rubbish, and you have 
in a few hours a more formidable, because a thicker parapet be-* 
tween you and the enemy, and if you lose a trifle in elevation, you 
gmn porportionaQy by a more horizontal fire. By such a double, 
or^ if you like^ treble or even quadruple tier of guns, and ten-fold 
tier of small arms, (as every step from top to bottom of .the tower 
would be perforated) your Highness would, as Fyz Ali says^ invert 
the common order of attack and defence, which supposes all fort- 
resses to be weak, inasmuch as they can only bring one, two, or 
three guns to bear upon a point, whereas the besiegers may bring 
any number ; but this source of weakness my master must now see 
has been ovetcome by his servant, or rather by Fyz Ali, and we 
can pour upon the enemy, (if ever we ^d one bold enough to at* 
tack R&j Kot,) a heavier fire from any one quarter than he can 
bring to bear on it. This principle, lUijaji may, yon will observe, be 
carried to any extent ; it need not be restricted to the towers, but 
every curtdn may be so hollowed out, and the whole circuit of 
BAj Kot may bristle with successive tiers of large and little guns, 
as Fyz Ali says do the big boats of the farang'%9, one of which 
often carries seventy and eighty, placed in double or treble boxes 
one above the other." 

" Now I see the tajwiz, Ahmed, but the expence will be enor- 
mous, and before entering on such a scheme, you ought to have had 
my permission." 

" Less expenee than my Lord may at first sight suppose ; earth 
is wanted in many directions for the works in progress ; it must be 
dug, and surely better take it where good may be done, than make 
unsightly holes, to be afterwards levelled down at great expence, 
or else become receptacles for filth. Thus, when I had marked off 
the lines, I requested the Kotwal to forbid earth being taken from 
any other place, so while the gharih-hg help themselves, they do 
your Highness' work ; for, as there are buildings going on all round^ 
as well as shafts and galleries, the one helps the other. Again, 
the very thickness of the walls save* expence, if they were thin, 
they would require to be faced with masonry, but now they need 
only be smoothed and cleared." 

^' Ah ! I see, Ahmed, you are seli^om wrong, but in fature al- 
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ways coi^^ult me : an ar^ costs nothing, and a word in m)r ear leas ; 
(me or other on such occasion as this might save you a lecture, or 
something wor^e ; rukhsat,'* and Baja Dhyftn Singh pushed in to 
his own apartments^ after an absence of seven months, and after a 
day's journey of thirty ko9 over a rough and hilly country* 

What he did when he got thore* my information does not state '^ 
whether he kissed his wives and hugged his children, is not there- 
fore for me to say, but {M'esently he emerged from the zandnak 
with the boy, Hera Singh by his side ; h€ was a lump of a lad» 
with iiothing striking in his features, which were smooth* of ordi- 
nary cast, and, if any thing, had a disagreeable pampered expression. 
He was, however, the pet of him who ruled the Panj4b, and the dar« 
ling of his father, the wise and calculating IXiy^ Singh, who was 
i^ow indeed a Raja of Rajas ; in that Ranjit had lately conferred 
the princely title on the boy, Hera Singh* Emerging from the 
enderun with the boy, and addressing him with every endearing 
epithet, Dhyan Singh went up to one of the Hedwaii, or confec- 
tioners, a score of Whom, with their temporary oVens^^ were hard at 
work in the inner area of the palace, preparing sweetmeata for dis- 
tribution to the thousands who would be assembled at the approach- 
mg nuptials of the little Raja(^)< It was indeed for this purpose 
that the father had obtained leave of absence from court ; and 
it was in the hope of accomplishing the first wish of his hearty and 
securing an heir to his house, that he was now about to unite hia 
first bom dariing to a daughter of one oi the oldest fiEunilies in the 
hills. 

' Caressii^ the child as be walked akmg, ^ ambitious &ther 
muiteured half aloud, " la it not for thee, my darling, piarra, 
my totchfnyna, that I do all this ? that I tread the slippery paths 
of ambition, and watch the pillow of that dnvelhng dotard ? For 
thee I tcnl ; wilt thou ever ilspay my labors, requite my love ? Oh 
for one peep into the future !" Then, seeing himself observed, the 
Raja stopped at one of the ovens, and taking up a piece of luddu, 
put it into the mouth of his boy, who pampered with dainties, un- 
ceremoniously rejected the mixture dighi, mida and chini. 

The same night the Raja held secret council with more than 
one who was httle esteemed at the Lahaur darbar ; he did not say 
much, but listened to every opinion expressed, and it was late when 
I b£ wiihdi'ew to his own chamber^ 
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A "WBAch of the taight styi teanfmed, wben the Raja Mt hia 
eouch ; he iras always an early riser, bat now his mind was excit- 
ed, and ^er the first snatch of sleq) th^t fatigue procixred him, he' 
waa imabk to close his eyelidsf^^^. Ascending therefpre the roof of 
his dwelling, he threw himseHon a chtirpai, and seemed kmg wrap« 
ped in thought ever and anon uttering his ruminations aloud. 

*' Can they he aQ worlds, those little lamps that twinkle above 
ipie ? Is each a world larger than this ? Thefaran^is say so." 
Again, after a panse, " how often have I watched them ! How 
exactly they return at their appointed season ! Some never set-^ 
Bome rise but a short way — s^me traverse the whole breadth of the 
$ky,. but aU are constant, all, except those Strang wanderers, and 
{jena Singh can calculate even their movements precisely. Ah I 
there he ia the star of my fate ! At whatever hour, whatever 
aeason, he is always stationary, burning steadily, though dimly, yea* 
I would make him the star of my destiny' Y^>^. 

The Raja was a man of realities, he had in him little poetry and 
less astronomy, so his soliloquy may appear absurd. But, sleeping 
ipauch in the open air, and guided ia their computation of time, and 
on their marches, across vast trackless plains, by the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, Asiatics, even the most illiterate, are better ac* 
quainted with the simple laws of nature, or rather with the results of 
^ose laws, than many an educated European ; I have heard an old 
cow-keeper's wife assign as a reason for knowing the hpur when a 
robbery was committed, that a certain star was then on the meri- 
dian. It was therefore not unnatural that a mind wrought up as 
Dhyan Smgh's now vas, should in itsi heavings strike against the 
popular ^d mysterious thoughts connected with the stars. 

" Oh for one peep into the future ! one glance at those lights 
aJB they really are ! But, pooh ! what connexion have they with 
my affairs ? Can those impostors Mutbsadden, and Sandeo Dds 
who practise on the drivelling Ranjit, really tell to-day what shall 
happen Xo-morxovf(eJ ? They cannot in fact deceive even him, tho' 
he affects to credit them, to gain popularity. Oh ! were I a king [ 
no faqir or ustrologer^ Moslem or Hindu, should infest me ! A 
king indeed ! who ^ be so when he dies ? Karak Singh would 
not if he could — ^Nao Nihal is a lad, but he gives promise of spi- 
rit and ability, alas ! much mOre than does my boy ! But the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; so the wise 
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men of the west say ; and so I have seen in those who entered life 
with me ; I do not see that the active and the daring have gained 
the mark so often as the captious and deliberate. The tree requires 
years to bring it to perfection, and then, an axe in the most igno- 
ble hand may fell it in an hour 1 I feel the destiny of my house to 
be great« but who will tell me whether I am to gain the prize my- 
self, or only open the way to it for my family ? And for tdhich of 
my family ? Oh, if I coidd rouse my own boy to ambition ! If 
he lets the prize slip, his uncle will not, and thien these plaguy wo-* 
men, I shall make a fresh breach with Sachet Singh by releasing 
the ^1 he had his eye on. But never mind, it will suit GulAb, 
Singh to be on my side, and if it did not,, he would find ground of 
complaint, whatever I might do V* * 

Rajah I^y^ Singh was nominally a Hindu ; but like most hiU 
men, he knew httle of th^s doctrines of Brfthma ; and had heard 
much more of the spirit that dwelt in this dell, or the demon that 
haunted that moimtain, than of the Creator, Preserver and Destroy- 
er. At court he had been sickened by th^ buffoonery of rehgion ; 
seeing Hindu and Moslem ascetics alike countenanced by the Prince, 
who called himself a pure Deist, and a disciple and successor of 
those who shed their blood to found a faith purified from the abus- 
es of Muhammed and of Br&hma : having seen this, and witnessed 
the orgies of master and servants^ of Monarch and Priests,, the Ra- 
jah was thoroughly disgusted with all. As a man of understand- 
ing, with some intuitive sense of right, he saw the grossness of the 
ministers of a righteous Being, openly pursuing vice and dehght- 
ing in obscenity, or even in their sitting in idle self-worship and 
abstraction. DhylUi Singh's mind, therefore, was a blank as to re- 
ligion ; and, but that he was devoured by ambition, it would have 
been a field wherein to sow the seed of truth. By this I am far 
from meaning that he was a pure-minded man ; I believe he was 
of the genuine Machiavellian School, one who looked only to the 
end, reckless of the means. He did not indulge in gratuitous cm-, 
elty or injustice, or love the vices for their own sake*; but ambition 
was his idol, to which he sacrificed present peace and security, and 
the highest honors a subject could attain ; and scorned all for an 
object that he could * scarcely define to himself, and in the road to 
the attainment of which his good sense shewed h^m accumulating 
difficulties, growing even out of the fulfilment of his present meft" 
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fores. Yet imder the bewitchment of this idol, he seared his con- 
science to acts, that twenty years before the bold and intelligent 
Dogur would have died rather than share 'va.(f). 

" Well, Colonel Sahib I what think you of this ?" said the 
faqir to me, as he placed in my hand a despatch from Chandu, 
from which I have chiefly compiled this chapter. I hardly dared 
to admit the hopes that the communication inspired, but I thanked 
Aziz-u-din from my heart, and waited with encreased, but less 
desponding, impatience the result of our attempt. 

* NOTES. 

(a) Tbe irameniorial Eastern custom of approaching a superior with an of- 
fering, is to be seen every day in both the Native Courts and European offices in 
India, on all festivals and great occasions, including Christmas day. Soldiers 
present the hilt of their sword, in token of their devotion to their master's service; 
traders bring trays of almonds and sugar-candy, or fresh fruit ; civil officiala 
bring a few rupees, laid on a white napkin, and no respectable man approaches 
without offering a piece of money. The European merely touches tbe coin 
with a salaam, but outside the door his understrappers are on the look out to 
fleece the retiring visitors, very pessibly say they act by their maater's order. 
Qh^zi is a true prototype of the hangers on round English officials. 

(&) At t wedding there is no limit to the feasting, but the resources of the 
bride^s parents. A man will spend the earnings of years on these occasions: 
on a small scale I may mention that I have known a man whose pay was four 
rupees a month, and who had a large family to support, spend eighty rupees at 
bis daughter's wedding. The proportion may be carried up to the wealthiest in 
the land, and many instances vastly exceed that scale. I have known a Musal- 
man feed all of his own faith, amounting to oeariy six thousand men, in tbe 
town where he lived, on the occasion of his daughter's marriage.. Sweetmeats 
form a most important part of the feast, and the confectioners, with their porta- 
ble ovens, as described in the text, are generally installed within the centre area, 
surrounded by dwellings, which forms a part of the common plan for Native 
houses. 

(c) An Eastern practice, familiarly known in the West ; the better sort of 
houses have generally flat roofs, surrounded by ballustrades, where the men 
sleep io the hot weather. The inhabitants of inferior dwellings, commonly sleep 
in the street ; nor is the practice found dangerous, probably from the universal 
custom of covering the face during sleep. 

(<0 The Rajah seems to have alluded to the pole star, which he probably be- 
lieved to be stationary, as to the casual observer, it appears. 

(e) Two Pandits, professors of astrology, and treated with great considera- 
tion by Ranjit Singh. Every narrative of Indian individuals, from Kings to 
Thags, inclusive, shews their prevalent superstition : it is difficult to believe the 
extent to which the daily practice of life is inflaenced by charms and omens. 
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(/) The early chaptevt of this work give Booie aoeottDt of DbyAo l^gh ft»4 
his family, now the moiit infli^i^tiai in the Pivijib* 9fad perhapa hereafter to b4 
connected with British history. Qul&b Singh is the ekler brother, and in the fa- 
mily pact he has charge of their conquered territories in the hills : while he ma* 
nages those of DRyAa Singh, he yearly add* to hit own by conquest, or by the 
terror of his name.— He has over-ran the whiple 4istri9t betweeqi Kft«hinir an4 
Attok ; and inflicted such terrible vengeance on the people of Sudani (a large dis- 
trict South -Efast of Mozaffkrabftd) cutting up. maiming, paying to the an^ount it 
is said of 12,000 persons, that the men of imndi and Satti, i(wo ad^imng ter- 
ritories, sent in their submission, but begged not to «e^ hU foiQt, Of course the. 
brothers must unite in this barbarous policy, though it is difficult to believe 
sucb horrors of either, seeing their mild and winning demeanour : they aro. 
alike too, in their boundless ambition and fathomless duplicity, as wary u they 
are daring, as little disposed to use force where cunning will succeed^ as they are. 
unscrupulous iu the employment of violent measure^where such seem called for. 
Of Gul&b Singh I have heard tales which I can hardly believe myself and,, 
therefore, will noi task my reader *s credence with : his infornaation, like that of 
his brother, is considerable, and though not a yery accurate geographer, noii 
with clear ideas as to the direction in which his Lieuteiiant, Z^orawar Singh, w:ent 
to push his conquests, he has a good estimate of the wealth aud products of 
China, as well as of Europe. In manner, Gulab Singh is highly snUd and affa- 
ble; his features are good, nose aqailine, and expression pleasing, though ra-. 
ther heavy : indefatigable in business, he sees after every thing himself; hard- 
ly able to sign his name, he looks after his own accounts, and often has the very 
gram for his horses weighed out before him. Since the death of Ranjic Singb^ 
the Bajah haa been in bad odour with the darbdr, for holding out against the 
present monarch, and with tlie army, from the numbers killed in his famous de- 
fence of the Saman-burj, in the commencement of 1841, as well m from tfie 
summary punishment inflicted on the mutineers in K&shmir : both GuUb Slngti. 
and his brother are, therefore, always surrounded by regiments of their own Do^ 
ffar clan, who serve them in fear and trembling, having their families in the Ba- 
jah''fl hands, and knowing that a .y deriliction from duty would entail torture oq 
them. But Gulftb Singh's history would itself fill a volume ; and, if the pubU<^ 
^ve encouragemeDt, som^ portions of it may appear. 
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OdHTBVTS. 



3|y meaiM o/a eerfatu golden toKaman^ Belladi has a peep at whfU is pcastng at 
mJ*k€-kot,'^He at length enjoye wluxt is commonly said to maks a0gndsfor partings 
tkat iSfpaoplepfk»ha»t never paritdsai^ so. 



" Bat yet, though Bertram's hardened look^ 
tJnmoTed, could blood and danger brook. 
Still worse than apathy, bad place 
On his avart brow and callona face ; 
I'or evil passions, cherished long. 
Had ploughed them with impressions strong. 
All that gives gloss to sin, — idl gay 
Light folly, passed with youth away. 
But rooted stood, in manhood's hour. 
The weeds office, without the flower* 
And yet, the soil in which th^ grew, 
Had it been tamed when life was new. 
Had depth and vigour to bring forth. 
The hardier fruits of virtuous worth.** 

ScotL 

** Oh S how impatience gains upon the squI* 

When the long promised hour of bliaa drawi »eer t 
How slow the tardy minutes seem to roll I 

What spectres rise, of inconsistent fear ! 
To the fond, doubting Jieart, its hopes appear 

Too brightly £iir, too sweet to realize : 
All seem but day-dreams of delight, too dear ; 

Strange hopes and fears in painful contest rise. 
And the scarce trusted bliss seems but to cheat the eyes." 

Fsifeki. 

I must stlH k^ep the thread of my narratire at R^j-fce-ko!^ 
where transactions so important to my happiness were going on, 
and where every movement of the hody politic was laid open to 
the faqir's inspection, hy means of secret agents ; while he and 
I, and the other satellites in attendattoe, accompanied ^ slow 
maich of the Mahaiajah towitrdfi Amritsi:r. 
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Before dawn, on the morning after Dhjan Singh's return to 
his fortress, he was on horseback inspecting the works, commend- 
ing or blaming, as he deemed expedient, and noticing the slightest 
new feature in the buildings. He next proceeded to the iop-khana^ 
and was she^vii round by Coonmandant Fjz Ali, an old one-eyed 
fellow, already mentioned by Ahmed, the raj-mistri. In joint 
command with him was a dissipated looking European known by 
the name of John Brown ; the two appeared in very bad fellow-f 
ship, but moyed on together to exhibit the guns to their common 
ijnaster. The^a^e of the battalions followed, when the Itajah 
retired to his zan&fKih for a few hours, and then took his seat ia 
the Hall of Audience, where he listened to the numerous arzig of 
his followers and subjects, issued orders on various matters, and 
then summoned to his presence Fyz Ali and John Brown. They 
entered, the first with an air of independence, the second like at 
cringing slave. The freedom and the obsequiousness were, or ap- 
peared to be, equally Unnoticed by the BAjah, who bade them both 
be seated on the carpet, mutterhig to himself, ^^ I'm not Frenchman 
enough yet to keep my Commandants standing." 

Fyz Ali had been a trooper in the Bengal Native Horse Artil- 
lery, and had accompanied a detachment of that corps to Egypt ; 
he was a smart, intelligent soldier, and rose to the rank of H4vil- 
d^ : he had served some fifteen years, had received several severe 
wounds, and had also distinguished himself by carrying dispatches 
through the Mahr^tta camp on two occasions, when the EngUsh 
were hemmed in by their enemies. For such service Fya Ali 
looked for promotion, but was told it was not his lamber, and dai- 
ly he saw inferior old men, cowards ^d malingerers, raised to the 
post he considered his right : he was a man of family and educa- 
tion, and, being unfortunately a bit of a poet, he once got into a 
scrape by some doggrel rhymes on the imbecile Commander of his 
brigade, who, not being able to take up the matter officially, waited 
his time, and jised various devices to bring Fyz Ali within, the 
power of the law,, but he had too cautious a hand to deal with. In 
despair, therefore, of a better opening, his Commander had him 
brouglit to a Court Martial for being out of his place at mounted 
exercise, the charge being magnified into repeated disobedience of 
orders, in refusing to ^ into his place. The charge was trium- 
phautly refuted, and splendid testimonials were laid before the 
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ODurt ; acquittal of ooTone Mowed, but tlienceforward Fyz AH 
was a marked man, ^^ a Coiirt Martial bird," little indeed, better 
tiian a jail one. For a time he tried to stem the torrent, and was 
nobly supported by his immediate Commanding Officer ; but all 
would not do ; and, to saTB himself from disgrace and ruin, he de- 
serted. Rahjit Singh jumped at such a man ; he was 'instantly 
made an Adjutant, on three rupees a day, and shortly after a Oom« 
mandant on fire ; he had instructed a good portion of the Maha- 
rajah's Artillery men, and drew many a recruit from tho'Company's 
troops ; but, being a superior man, he was not satisfied witii his 
lot, and felt himself more than ever tied by the leg. Dhyan Sin^ 
'had long noticed "Pjz Ali, and under the influence of that extiaor- 
dinary partiality, which seemed Hke a spell o^er the mind of Ban* 
jit Singh, he had obtained the Asiillery man to serve among the 
troops at Raj-ke-kot ; and there, by gratuities and by a display of 
the littie attentions witii which he so well knew how to draw to 
him such minds, he soon converted the mere mercenary into a 
"warm partizan. ' * 

John Brown was of a different stamp. The son of tta honest 
labourer in England, he embarked for India a sober, steady lad, lik- 
ing a mug of home-brewed ale after his da/s work, but hardly 
knowing the taste of spirits. When he took his last look at Eng- 
land, it was with wet eyes, and a lump in his throat, and he thought 
of the day ho should return from " Ingee" with money enough to 
buy a hxm and settle in his native place. ' On board ship, wheit 
the soldier's rations were served, he was obliged, like the rest, to 
diink his two drams at the tub ; at first he took it, as he wbul4 
medicine, but in the monotonous confinement of a ship life, he ve- 
ry soon learned to look forward to the stimulus, and soon it be- 
came needful to him, so that he landed in Calcutta^ as thousands 
of the Company's recruits do yearly, with hardly a thought beyond 
the grog-shop. Perfectly illiterate, surrounded with profligacy, 
and without a fiiend to warn or protect him, he soon fell into the 
common rputine at Dum-Dum, did as little duty as possible, and 
was drunk as oflEen as he could, got an ocoasiinal reprimand oi 
extra drill, and paid off his ill-humour on the first ^' black fellow" 
that came in his reach. In this condition he camte up £he cduntry ; 
when at Kumaul he was once flogged for being drunk on guard^, 

and while he va» stiU ismaiiting fix>m the puubshmeht, he feu m 
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Vritt tiie Bidiametf of ^ clevear sedundrel wko had befoie desertei % 
DkyAn Suit's service. Brown eseaped from bis r^^eat aii4 
eeoBsed ilie Sinlduj ; at fiist he was delighted at finding himself m 
he £mc]fid a rkk and independent gentleman, conadeted as a 
Commands, and receiviiig fire rupees a dajr : but he soon found 
himself a rery dare^ that he was dosel j watched, that he must 
ttu&e up his ;Dsand to hve and die at Raj-ke-kot ; and, in the 
event of a si^e and any sms^icion &lling on him, he would be 
Mown firom otfe of his own guns. His tempter was now dead, from 
ihfe effnsts cf dissipation ; snd sndh wi^tched felkrwslnp as &own 
had (bnad with him, was ended ; he was now alone on eaiih, en* 
comBged to spend his pa^ in profigacj, that he m%ht not say^ 
feMtej, aittd mi^^ dfown in liquor tiie remembrance of the country 
and eompanions he had qoitted Ibr erer. Fyz Ali and he were 
«S8edsted ki towwwnd, hut the proud and independent Mussalm&n 
deqwaed Hie diKginded K^jfr^ and the Gotanddz scouted the unclean 
dmnkard. Aecnstomed to nothiiBtg but owatumeiy, and sunk in 
the mire of vice, too deeply to make any effort to recoTcr himself 
Brown became x&ore thoroughly debased than those around him, 
and W9S only able mechanically to go through his military w^rk. 
Dhydn Singh saw and pitied his case, but not liking to turn him 
adrift, and knowing how fax the Very name of a European Com*- 
mandapt went, he tried to keep up the credit of the Artillery man. 
This conduct, however, only exasperated Fyx Ali, without benefit- 
ting Brown; he was too j&r gone to respect himself, and there- 
fore it was too late to make any one else respect him. It may 
l^m strafe that the Rfijah jset any store by such a character, but 
perhaps, looking on him as a savage animal, he thought that the 
head that could stand so much liquor must be supported by a stout 
heart. In the Panj^b, intoxication is common, and Dhyan Singh 
himself though not a S^, frequently drank hard. But more 
likelj, he kept the Europeati as a check on Fyz Ali, who, as the 
quick eye of Ibis Chief saw, had in him inflammable and danger- 
ous stuff, 

1 have dwelt at ton^e length oa these two men, for they are 
fiur enough specimens of the deserters from the Coqpipany's ranks, 
who are to be found in the Lahsiur service, and who leaving a cer- 
*m competency, for what they consider an Eldorado, generally 
Ikre to find, when too late, that in every p«ictJar.die/ hara Uexk 
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(leeeired, and that in secuntj and comfort t!tey sBunriffce^ and, %i 
eventnal iHrospects, they forego, fax more than thej gain in tempo* 
laij ilicrease of fsaik and pay. 

The two Commandants each wore what might have Ireen a 
cast-off Horse Artilkry Jacket, ti^t %reec&es of Amritsnr eJiint^ 
a red karmn^amd^ and a jeQow rvim&l^ twisted honzontallj and 
then transversely over the head, forming a lowj rakish4ooking tur-- 
han. Thus attired, aand wkh hace- feet, the Ofarisftif^a and liSoalem 
aat on the groondl,^ befoie^ their Binda iVMiter, who addreadqg^ 
them kindly, seeooftmended nnanimity,. if not friendiyp, and tii^or 
asked them about Ahmed's plana £Eir tbe> fiartifiwitiopg. Beowb^ 
half-besotted^ had just sense enougl^to ao&wer that he knew no- 
tiling about the matter, to which Fyz. AH awente^ Jf^ a v^iy- 
cdgmfkcant grant, and added, ^ He's a smart &lloWt Ahped Mis- 
tii, but then, I^jahji, he wanta looking after : he is witluig ^d 
intelligent, hut he has no Uum^ and wheii* he h^ caught hold q|f » 
simple notion, he runs crazy upoa it.'* 

^'So it seems to me, Fyz Ali, and k was^ for that season I. 
sent for you, to ask you to take chaige of the works.; your pay 
shall be doubled, and wl^n all i^ fini^^hed you shall ha¥e a haiidr 
some khilaU'* 

'' The E&|ah is kind, but oi^y on wk coadUiaB will I take^ 
jfuch charge." 

" Name it.'* 

^^ Free penuiasioa to da as I Uke> to piiA down and buiid up 

at will." 

^^ Peremptory enou^ Fyz Ali, but I a^^e, you understand 
the business and can be trusted." 

The old fellow was delighted, and proceeded to ^cplatn hisi 
plans, which were much what Ahm^d had led before the Rajah, 
and continued, ^^ But we have not mentioned the ditch^ my lord ; 
there must be one at least round every tower to pieyent entranpe 
by the low embrazures ; these ditches shall be from thirty to sixty 
feet deep, when we come to water, we will put in alligators and 
water snakes ; and in the dry ones w^'U put tigers an4 all sor^s of 
lYild animals ; and we can call the towers after the manner of 
each. There is much in a name, R4jahji, and men would think 
tbe Sher-ki'hurjy or the GAuryal-ki-iurj^ a more formidable 
plaee ihm the /Samm-iurj. 
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# .^^ Bos, bafii, Fjz Ali, jou shall haVe your own way, only don't 
you run crazy too ; — ^if you make me such a fortress as I like, you 
shall have your khilaty and all other pdrwasti I can bestow— and 
if you fiul— " 

" Then blow me off from one of my own gtms"— 
^^ Very well — now you may go^ and send Chandu Munshi 
to me." 

The man of pen and ink soon made his appearance ; his master 
ca}led him to sit near, aad motioned all the other attendants to a 
TespQctful distance ;«they accordingly formed a circle, out of ear* 
{(hot of the confid^tial conversation that followed in a low tone. 

After a momentary silence that expressed a hesitation on the 
part of the Rajah to unbosom himself, and a deference on that of 
the servant to intrude unbidden on his master's thoughts, the form- 
er abruptly commenced ; " yes, they must go, Chandu ; the wo- 
men shall hav« their liberty, but I must appear to take no part in 
the transaction ; the charge shall then be yours to effect their es- 
cape, and to do so in such manner that they suffer no injury, and 
diat they be not intercepted before an asylum is gained ; you well 
understand me Chandu, I must not quarrel with my fiery brother^ 
and though I hate the minion Bellasis, it may be well not to place 
an unfethomable gulf between us, he's bold and wise, and what's 
more extraordinary still, he appears to be honest ; friendship there- 
fore with such a man i» preferable to hate." 

" On the head of thy servant be my master's orders," replied 
the secretary, " the slave feels assured that he can, without diffi- 
culty, execute the commission entrusted to him, and he pledges hia 
head to do so." 

"Good, my friend, kt not to-morrow's sunrise on their pre- 
sence in my dominions; but as for the scoundrel you said 
brought them here, how ? Did the villain, brother of the wretch 
Nand Singh, dare to defile my premises, and again venture to mix 
up my name with his atrocities ? Desire that he be fettered and 
cast into the darkest of my dungeons, and there fed with the scan- 
tiest portion of bread that will sustain life ; IH teach the miscreant 
to make me partner in his villainies." 

" The order is given, Rajahji, but for one moment would your 
Highnew condescend to see Bhup Singh ? he may, s» he says^ 
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make disdosores, wliich his gtubbom spirit after punishment will 
for ever refuse." 

'^ Sttthboin, indeed ! there are means to bend less flexible wills 
than his," and the Rajah's lip curled with an expression not to 
be misunderstood ; ^' howeyer, shew him to the presence," he 
added, ^^ We'll hear what he. has to urge, I would not punish, 
eren such a dog, unheard*" 

Chandu w:aiyed his hand to an attendant, and whispered in the 
ear of one, who retired and qtdckly returned, bringing with him a 
Sikh of about thirty years of age, whose cpol and cruel eye was the 
only marked feature in his person ; but which at once told him to 
be Nand Singh's brother, the man who attempted to shoot me on* 
the morning of the other's execution, the murderer of Chand 
Khan, and the ravisher of Mahtab Kowr. The fellow pesceived 
by ids recepti(m Ihat all was not right ; undaunted, however, he 
accosted the lUjah as an equal more than superior ; more as 
the one who, though aboye him in oifioe, was, as a mongrel, or even 
cuil R&jput, much below a real Sikh. 

" Prosperity attend ' the great Ra^, the pride of Lahaur, 
the prop of the Panjab," was his approaching address, but a 
sharp, brief reproof sUenced him, when Chundoo, by the Ra- 
jah's order, desired him to say, if indeed he had murdered 
Chand Elhan, .and by whose orders Jie had brought the ladies 
of Kangra to Raj-ke-Kot, and what were his intentions and 
iexpectations in so doing. Brief as were the questions, the 
fierce c|ilprit could hardly restrain himself to listen to them 
out, when stamping energetically, he exclaimed, '^ was I the mur- 
derer ? and why did I carry off the young girl and the old hag ? 
I killed him to please you, Rajahji, and I brought the lass here 
for the same reason, and scuryily have I been treated for my pains, 
not yet paid for the first job, and now, when she is in your hands,^ 
you attempt to fix a quarrel on me as recompence for the second, 
but I haye friends, Rajahji, and by the blood of the martyred Go^ p • 
vind, m haye the wench or a thousand ducats for my'SouEteTfoi - / 
Chand Khan, whose death you call murder, the job was too grate- 
ful a one to require heayy payment ; a hundred Nani SAdhies will 
therefore satisfy me, but in future I must be paid down and be 
treated with mor^ coni9ideBatioxi> for, by the ashes of my murdered 
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brother, I- like not this qaestifHniig, and thn paradfog oTtKe piS-- 
3oner before your aaaembled Dogras who are falEacBy wi^Kmt hear^ 
ing of luich unseemly talk." The Ba^ah: had jnsl patience to hear- 
him out, and then ordered the fellow hooL hia pctMncc iatft. ik» 
dungeon abready allotted at his abode. 

<^ He's a dangerous nllain, that Binip ftngh," lematf&ed thft 
Kajah to his secretaYy, ^^ he must never again see the* dajiight ; 
he is both blood-thirsty and incautious^ his- impetiiosilj in shntTting 
Bellasis on his pubiU; parade should haTe cost him his li&; aad 
from what you have said, thongh theore waif address and couiage 
displayed in getting rid of Chand Khan, there was move- o£ fo^ 
hardiness than either ; and this abstraction of ths girl and her mo* 
iher has been don^ in bad style, and has beeik bruised abo<> tho 
oountry to my no small annoyance. I want no such awkward assist^ 
ants, gire heed therefore to my instructiKma; and more^niake 
known to Sukhun Lai that in emplojong Bhnp Sing)k ho very 
much exceeded bis orders, and that he desenres, for so dicing, to 
lose his ears, and may yet, if he amend not his ways, reap the id^ 
ward of his late ill-arrangements in dismissal, if not worse requjLtal; 
teU him to remember that I hold his sons as hostages, and that, at 
the ler^st notice of tripping, their £ute is sealed." ^^ My master's 
orders axe laws to his serrant," replied Chundoo. 

After some momei^ of silence and apparently of deep thought, 
he resumed, ^' I don't like these never ceasing hostilities that Zo^ 
r&wur Singh is carrying on ; on aQ sides they are beset with diffi--^ 
culties ; already we have more territory than we can calculate ot 
cover ; additions only bring us into neighbourhood with wilder 
and fiercer tribes who may not only repel us, but turn back the 
tide of conquest ; already but a thin partition separates us from the 
immense Chinese empire ; and another, even less defined, parts uh 
from the farang'u who look on our bill movements with as much 
jealousy as does the Durbar; several Europeans have already 
been prying about the bounds of Ladak, and Kashmir has now 
become a place of resort to them ; — we must draw hi our homs, 
Chimdoo, or we shall have ihe. farangi$ fingering our possessions.^ 
^^ True my lord ; would that your Highness could so ooq- 
TUice the Rajah GoUb Singh." 

" Yes indeed my friend, my brother is obstinate ; he can see 
but one object, and that is, a luiiversal hSI domtoicb ; he has sMflt 
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fo fitUe of ike Darhnr^ and 'Vs . little with ' rud<> 

fkildieiy, that he caimot picture i - h. : Cany efi < . ov 

to his desires, or anj iinpr>^i]nent ^Ttat • strokB oi . 
not remoT^/' 

^^ llie^Sajah k & gteat prince, reliant and wise; . i j. ha^ 
Mt Ihe sagacity of my master, who saving his presence, is no. as 
«;re the Ohtefit of the hiQ or the plain ; but is rather as are the 
Ennopeans, a diver into fiiturity ; a wise «nd prudent calc^t<Mr 
irfcYents." ,, 

•* Tush Ci'^tJiiuoo, I need not yonr flattery ^ keep it for other 
teazs*^ Slightl/ diituihed, the Secretary sunk bade for a mo^ 
menl into dilenoe, and then rcrjoined : ^^ If my ooaster were to send 
the Rajah Suchet Sin|^ to co-operate with Zorftwar Singh, mattens 
might be retarded ; the young !Rajah is fiery, and woold i%pt brook 
a second place, while the old Vazir would not tamely yield the 
]|^reced^M3e ; and betweetf the oonl^ing pretensions^ your High* 
^Qiess's dedres would be effected, aud further conquests at least re* 
tarded, if not prevented." 

** A capital idea Chnndoo, yoiti deserve reward, anA shaO have 

ft TtkUat iot «o bright an expedient ; but my time is short, to-mor-- 

tew I mnst be on my way to Rupar, and the day is already on the 

Wane ; so see f o the ladies, and report to me when you have them 

* §us\y ^mder weigh." 

The purport oI^Ae above was pretty faithfully reported to me *, 
«nd, what was more to the point, I received within a few days an 
ftnonymous letter, intimating that, if I proceeded to Amritsir, I 
iSiould, in a house specified, find the object of my desires ; the 
letter went on to say that, as doubts might arise in my mind, and 
I might fear to trust myseli at Amritsir on the bidding of an un- 
fSgned khut,, Sodhi lECurtar Singh, a holy man in attendance on the 
Maharajalt, was in full possession of the circimistances both of my 
^ase and of that of the writer, and would guarantee my safety and 
the fulfilment of the object of my journey. With the document 
in my hand I fiew to the old/a^tr, and questioned him as to the 
Sodhi : ** He's a holy mati, my friend, but what occasion has a 
Christian to deal with a Sikh priest ?" « Read faqirji" was my 
reply, and I thrust the letter into his hand ; he perused it camly, 
word by word, and then again ^xamiiied the paper, and his lyto 
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eye appeared to pierce it through and througli : while )ie utteired 
half aloud, '^ the document is a true, though a strange enough oiie ; 
the Sodhi is a good man, and would not fix his' name in treache- 
ry ; nor would any mean villain dare to attach Kurtar 'Sink's 
name to scheme of ill ; I'll accompany you, my friend, to the So- 
dhi's derah^ and hear what he has to say, and if he guaranteed 
your safety, it only remains to gain the Maharajah's permission, 
and to speed you on your way." 

Thefaqir called for his elephant, and I mounting my good steed 
Chanda^ we moved to the dwelling of the Sodhi, whom, though 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the court, I had not yet seen, 
the fact being that, though in high repute and favour, the priest 
was really too respectable a man to enjoy the society of such as 
met iq>he paiilion of Ranjit. 

As we approached the royal purHeus, we perceived'a venerable 
Sikh seated on the ground, under a smal! shamiyand^ in front of a 
still smaller routee; five chelahs were sitting respectfully before 
him, as the old man read from a large volume, on which he was so 
intent that he did not perceive .the approach of our train; ihe/aqir 
beckoned to me not to disturb the reading, so we waited for a 
minute or more, until the tQ<ikiy looking up,, perceived us and our 
attendants orowding around : courteously he arose, aftd shutting Jus 
holy book, bade us be seated on the carpet by his ^sidc, and re- 
quested that we would state the object of our^risit. 

Faqir Azizudin drew the letter from his waist, when the sodkij 
taking a fac simple from a side pocket, placed it in my hands : 
^' The Sahib reads Persian, and will perceive that the poor sodhi is 
in full possession of his secret, the fame of Colonel Bellasis has reach- 
ed even my retreat, ask if I, a poor descendant of Goeindfiy caa 
further the Sahib's desires, I shall be proud and happy ; all is pre- 
pared, the Maharajah's consent has been obtained for the Colonel 
Sahib to precede the camp ; horses and, escort are already ^t every 
stage, and two more suns may see my friend at Amritsir." I resolved 
to start, at the third watch of the night, and taking from him some 
brief directions regarding my safety, and receiving an amulet with 
his name engraved on it which, in case of need, I was to shew, J^ 
prepared to depart, as I wished to pay my respects to the Mahara- 
jah, and make some other arrangement : but the sodhi stopped 
me until he could call a letaia^r, in whose e3pecial charge I wad 
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to proceed; Koony Singh was a sodhi too, and receiving me 
in charge' from his patrbii and kmsihah,' as he wbuld 'abale 
of Kashmir shawls, promised to carry me safely to Amritsif, 
and thence to attend to my desires; my protector was a funny fel- 
low, of whom* I mayjspeak more anon : but now, warmly thank- 
ing jnyjaew friends,* and hardly remembering the faq%r*i presence 
I was'hurryingaway^' ^' Not so fast /S^i^" uttered Azizudin, half 
annoyed at my .thus- throwing him oyerboard j " you have' not yet 
done with me, and may .need my good ofSces with 'the Maiiarajah, 
fi%* why , discard me so hastfly?" Clumsily enough I excused my 
rudeness, and the/o^tr smile(^ and observed that it was excusable 
in one who was'love-amitten^ We hastened to the presence, and 
there X had to endure one^ coaise speech; but,- >net admitting - of 
another, I interrupted his Highness, and told hkn that, though we 
did not veil or lock up, our female relatives, we held all thoughts 
regarding .them as pure as could- Sikh, Hindoo, or Moslem ; the 
Monarch took the rebuff in good partj and asked if he could more 
directly further my wishes, that already a parwdnaJi had t>e^i 
issued to forward* me 'at* the royal expence, and a ziyd^^t of 
three thousand ducats to await my ^arrival at Amritsir* I thank- 
ed him for ms kindoess, and said I would ask one other &ydr^that 
he wotdd write- to Captain Wade to assist an^ dergymaa, who 
might be "at Ludi^^ to come - dawk to "- Amritsir, to many me 
there, to iMMitab Kowr ; «RanjU Singh was amuded at the idea, 
but good naturedly .consented, and forthwith ordered a kkareetah 
to4)e prepared,' a^dng.iihat a Padri mi^t be despatched with' all 
haste^ and that he would find a palanquin dawk and escort laid 
for him from Filor gh&t to Amritsir. 

I wrote to . the same 'effect tO' Captain Wade and enclosed a 
l^tterthitWasto-be 'delivered to any. Minister of the Protestant 
fidth-ihat' might be ttt^Ludiaaa; ^xcusingcmyself for the sudden 
and uigent call, and entreadngihat he would, with the least possi- 
ble delay, join me at Amntsir. 

Haviitf .myself seen these letters and the Maharajah's nrnras" 

/a^ despatched, I returned to my.quarter8,'and put my ' a£fairs m 

such train that, should any .accident be&l me^ my. little pioperty 

should fall into the hands of those for whom' it was intended ; in 

Sttoh employment I spent some hours, and then had«at%rewell in- 

i^ndew wi& some' of wy Kaag^ officials who i^w, wi^ realgrief, 

z 
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sawmj preparations for departufe/not perhaps £roti any personal af- 
fection for me, but at losing one who had protected, and fostered 
them, and under whose care their business had thriven ; the rumouir 
€it my departure had little time to spread, but there were neveiUie* 
less many of tlie traders and other inhabitants of Kflngra who hacl 
accompanied the camp, assembled at my tent that night ; and some 
of the protestations and prayers in my behalf came, I do ' bdliere, 
jrom the heart ; 8£nd well they might, foir, saving the legal rights of 
Government, (one-third of. the crop) iidthing had^' duHng my 
short reign, been taken from the cultivator, who, 'for once at least 
in the Lahtar territoiY, had reaped where he had sown, and had 
been able to calculate on the fruits of his own field'. To keejp the 
Tuhsildars and Maskutt eritSrely from the zamindar^ and to save 
him from aH domJciliaiy tiMts'had been my' great object ; I there- 
fore purposely omiitecL to coflect the rents by the usual system of 
one rate on ^hiis produce', andth'er oii &at ; so nmch on the cow, 
bu&lo, (h: eal^ and so inuth for eadh pagrt, (a capitation tax be^ 
ing in ihe Panj&b as elsewhere one* most ruinous to the interests 
both of Govemmeiit and subject). I had made my calculations, 
Imd, perceiving ihat fhe impost for which t was reisponsible could 
easily be realized by taking one-third on all fields, whether of gnda 
or other ^ops, I early promised that subh should be my limit, and 
that, at the option of* the cultivator, the division diouM be made 
by arbitrators, one on the part of Govermndnt, and one firom 
the zemindars, they two, chosing the third assessor ; the own- 
er of each field was also 'at libenty to choose between a /run- 
hoot or hatae division ; that is, whether Gbveminent should' take a 
third of the grain when cleared, or a third of the standing cro^ ; 
the system answered so well that I seldom or never had coihiftaintSy 
and the cultivation of K&ngra doubkd imdet my administrBtibn. 
Forg^'veJI gentle readier, ' this digi'ession, 'but it is n^€^dM te shew 
why and how there could be so strange a fact as tcIbJ regret oft 
parting, between the Governor and the governed. 

My tent was^hardly cleared by midnight, and with the loud 
cries and prayer^ of my subjects still ringing in my ears, I threw 
myself on my eharpaiy but it was not to sleep ; and '^hen, &i11i- 
{ill to the moment, my peBKkhidrhat came to tell me that ' the 
^Atfrt had told the expiration 6f the th^ watch, I arose unre- 
freshed, and ini& a feverish thfobbiDg at my temples that told fhe 
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^ataibed and aaoijous state of qij ]][(Lmd ; but, w^ting^ no tlmei 
find hastily p^rfonmng iny abludpns and forcing a chapiti and cup 
of '^ eau sucree" down my throat^ I pushed my way dirough the- 
Si^yvii that still b^^t.my door-way^,, threw myself ou: my horse, and 
at a quick ,<^^pter set £prth on my piignmage. of Ipye^ 

. For some miles, without change of w(»:d I rode ; the looming 
air, was chilly, and. as the cold currents came down from, the hiUs, 
I was glad to draw my Iqbada closely aroupd me, and by keepUig 
my gQod hprsein rapid motion to^cause my sta^piatxbg blood to flow ; 
4ie n^oming w^s one of thpsc^ beautifully clear ones that, after the 
breaking up of the periodical rains often ushers in the cold wea- 
,ther; the i^oon was yoimg, and, had therefore set, but the heavens 
sparkled with a thousand lamps, e^ch brighter than the other, and 
that <juite sufficiently lighted my way ; looking around^ I perceir- 
jed that I had eight comp^ons, two of the khas gJiorehurets^ the 
Sodhi Koony Singh, and a companion of his. own ; and then there 
were my peshkhidmut and three of my household ; all good men 
and true, bearing my buckler and bow in the field, or prepar- 
ing my rude food, or mattrass in the camp ; the eighth was a 
mounted guide, a most necessary person in the Panjilb ; for even 
with one^ we were often at a loss, and my other attendants would 
haye, in all innocence, ridden in any direction I chose to take 
them ; indeed more than once I did apiuse myself by going quite 
right about, just to see if I should be followed, and true enough, all 
hands, guide and all, pelted after me as if in full Tiew of Amrit- 
sir ; and it was. very often that I had to tell our leader that Amrit- 
sir lay nearly south-west, whereas we were going in any directidn 
but that ; by day-light, however, with the regular relays at seven 
ko8 intervals^ arranged by my mysterious correspondent, we had 
made good some thirty miles, and considerably before midday hiui 
reached Dinanagger, a large cantonment .and town on a biaopli 
of the Ravi, smd a favourite place of resort (^ the Mahangajii'a 
during the hot months. We had now ridden eighty miles, aitcl 
though I, accustomed to long excursions and rapid movements, 
and now provided with relays of horses, did not at all feel ft^tigUfld, 
but was urgent to reach Amritsir, my followera Jiaviiig jip. siiph 
inducements as I had^ felt both hungry and tired; we, th^r^^f^re, 
called an halt iot an hour, and reluctantly; I awaited their will, 
and, seated on a rude cA^/iat; gazedintently tPMf^irda^ Am4t9ur,,or 
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be&tmg mf boots mth my riding, whip, I counted the minutes that 
I was detained, alid shortly after midday was^ to my delight, agadii 
^ my saddle. 

Ou]^ direction h^d, during the morning,' been under the* low 
range of Ihe Kftngrft.Mid Nurpur hills, and parallel to the course 
«>£ the river By^, before it emerges.from'the ladt break in: the range 
that runs pasj Rupar,; by Nandpur Mg&howul, towards Nurpur; 
hitherto, the fiver was a rapid and noisy torrent, rolling over boul- 
ders of all si^es ; but a$ t left its track and .stretched westward 
towards Dinanaggar, the^ stream had already lost its mountain 
characterj^ and was assmning the Hsual placid aspect of the P^nj^b 
J rivers ; not \}iat m any,p^, yntil it joins the Sutluj, does it acquire 
the ^uddy hue of the river, which it flows into with a compara- 
tively depp and blue current. • 

. Aj; Hinpnaggar I scarce glanced at the R4vi, and immediately 
giy?ng it a wide, b^rth on my,,right, we dashed along the Amritsir 
yoa^ l^eeping the BLussaJee cafial on our left ; the country seemed 
to^eas I rapidly rode fdong,* to have improved in cultivation 
fiiftpe I last passed, and with a strong recollection of localities, I 
r^pd tpjpiin^ as I hurried by, the occurrences of my upward 
march to Ksingra ; ^he insidious .atte^itions of Nand Singh and 
the eyery-day. traits of Sikh c^ar^cter that then, as new, so muck 

.jaffect^d me. 

guct yecft^ctions.glanced through my mmd as some recogmz- 

jpd Rbj^c^ fell, on, my eye ; b^ut my thoughts were on her I was to 

ip^eet jat Awit^fj^a^d^^^^.l^g^ ^7 ^^^ ^^® "*^^^ relieved as to her 

. >yeU-b^ii^g„. there was. stiil a. remnant of fea? and doubt remaining. 

The'6¥ening,sba!d,o:ws. were. lengthening. as I approached But- 

.. talai. .the abodeiofithe.kowr..§}i^re Singh, wh^e, with a prudent 

, . «e«erve^ the JPrincQ .tapt Wwelf ^loojf iir<?n^. the complicated poUtics 

t of tthe.day.; .and whwe,,»yrijtt ^ jngre qu^3ti<^^ble policy,, he ^ent 

y his daya in. sporting andhi^ nights i^ debauch^ ; I l^a^ but once 

^cBeem him, and- h^A- then ^en treated .,<?ovrt^pusly; I therefore 

^Tthought it.naferigbt to pas^ hifi 4.o<^ w^thput the fonpality.of a vi^^t, 

. .and whpn.near athaiid,$ent a me^sage.that t}iojaghiaahu^»and on 

important business, I wptild if permi^tted,, pay my respects, ^pd for 

one moment attend. 01^1 the. :Maiarajah's:./|pni a graqipu%.i|iessage 

' was returned -by a lljutamad of . the . Kowr's, i whs>m I b^e i(f, iiiffa 

about, and shew me to his master's hall. 
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1 'Booted, and spun^d/ I iixle^p te an , open, pav^ion wbere, in 
luxurious ginse^^^ Prince was enjojing the aft«moon'siair ; h^ re- 
eeivied me with much- &Tor^ expressed -himself an admirer x>f Eu- 
ropeans, -and.declared his especial regard fbn . the. ^ character I had 
earned at K&ngra } he aslded' the purportof 4ny long- and .^pid 
journey, *at such a juncture, when my presence was so. much, re- 
quined ? ^ I told him plainly, why I was gping, and said ,that^ I 
should still be in time for the Rupar conference. 

The Prince was much amused ; he however made more civi- 
lized remarks than did his reputed father; and calling to the Com- 
mandant of biff Body Guari, he desired that a Squadron of twenty 
picked men should accompany. pi^, and a like number immediately 
proceed half way to Amritsir and there await my coming, and 
^pcoi;t me into.ihjB.dty. 

I thanked the Kowr, but declined • the esoort, , ^d . tpld hjm 
that it woidd only detain me, that I was most anxious to proceed, 
wid.^d |llireadj?ffiiplc.gu£^din^the Qurchqrasy the Sodhi and my 
own people. 

.. '5. Ah,./S^AiJ» yoH look too much to the word of a Sodhi ; be- 
lieve mo they are. not ali.to b^ trusted ; ,and I have, lived to se^ the 
safeguard of both Beidi «id Sodhi violated ; rely on it that a. few 
aqodf tql^ars are; better guard than the pass of the high priest Bik- 
,ram£yii,bi?^s^l^^^^^^'^^®> there, are many Akaiis about Butala,.and 
;jnore< about Amritsiif, g^tbering Ukq fpul birds for the approaching 
Dusserah) and you know they care not for the Maharajah himself, 
j»u,ch less for *Baba,. Bliae or Sodhi Sahib" 

At another time I. sbouldiave disregfurded the friendly advice, 

but now I had an object in view that. enjoined all necessary cau- 

, tion ; I iherefori^. apcepted the iindly aid, and partaking of a sKght 

refreshment, I again, after. riep^ating. my tfiaiiks, threi^ myself on 

the horse prepared for me, a»d through crowds of. gazing Sikh 

TsQidiers (iftor9.IJ1an.pne of whpse wild eye and blue attire told me, 

-ad did his coarsie. kagqage, ^k^ he. was. an, Akali). I passed along 

[ ^i such pace that I was- in an instant .beyond reafJi:<rf;TO^t ^ 

injury. 

<. My. train no^ g^ku^shs^ed t\venty-eight souls,, our spepd, there- 
fore, sooff slackened, for I . saw j.that if I continue4.,piy^,pi;esjent 
pace, I had good chance of riding idone into Anuitsir. 
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One watch of .the night hadpasaed, an<) I h0d now, with 'the 
exceptiotr of about two hours' halt between Dinnamagar and Buta^ 
la, been eighteen hours in the saddle, and ndden over one hundred 
and fifibj miles of country, when the walls of Gobindgurh, w;ith .the 
young moon glancing from behind it, suddenly opened on my view., 
Amiitsir and Gobindgurh have often been described; I willy 
therefore, leave the holy tank and the religious capital of the Sikhs 
to the reader's imagination, as I will the supposed countlesfs hoards 
of money there amassed ; besides, I had little thought at the time 
for other treasure than my own, and little ability, or desire to medi* 
tate on aught but the lost and recovered flower of Kangra. 

NOTES. 

(a) Promotion, in the lodo- British army a few yean a[^ went almost en* 
tirely by seniority : tome improvement has recently been made, but neverthe- 
less Fyz Airs story is not all fiction, nor is it long since a gallant officer livedo 
vho might possibly have recognized the tale as fact. 

(ji) Here again I gladly bear testimony to an improved state of ihings, tho' 
enough of evil remains to call for further Interference. It is Maria Edgeworth 
I think, who says, " physicians are abundantly diffiise and exact when describ- 
ing symptoms, but surprisingly brief when they come to treat of remedies.*' I 
would not be one of these Doctors, nor would I dwell needlessly on defects iQ« 
herent to the world we live in ; but it is laziness and not contentment to put up 
with evils which may be remedied. No man could have seen a detachment of 
recruits march through Calcutta ten or fifteen years ago, without earnestly de- 
precating the plan adopted with newly landed European soldiers, in every thing 
connected with their comfort and morals. Her Majesty's officers are becoming 
more rational, but I have seen a newly-artrived regiment undergoing a full-dress 
parade in Fort William, in April and May. The vice and mortality, arising 
from injudicious arrangements, are frightful, and pretty nearly equal in the 
three Presidencies. Considerations of finance as well as of humanity might 
open the eyes of those in authority to the advantage of locating their European 
troops in the hill stations, with such facilities for communication as might en- 
able the men to be brought down speedily on any emergency. The rivers present 
the readiest highway from the mountains; and a few small, powerful steam 
tugs, with well constructed flats, would supersede the necessity for three-fourtha 
of the plain stations for European troops. The first outlay would be considera*^ 
ble, but in ten years the ezpence would be covered by the saving of life ; and 
who can estimate the advantage to the minds of the men ? or the additional 
honor to the European character, if rescued from the stain of intoxica^tion and 
its attendant vices ? As to service, surely a regiment fresh from the hills would 
be worth two that had been demoralized and parboiled in the plains* 

(c) A Khillat is a dress of honor ; Parwaati is the favoritism that knaves ask 
and fools bestow, or that fools ask and knaves" bestow, whichever the reader 
pleases. Folly wid knaverj there ipust be in an office where parwasH abounda. 
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(df) The Sodhu, claimiog deacent from the founder of the Sikh religion, are 
generally treated with respect, and, in the Pinjab aa merchants and traders, 
are exempted from half tolls, a privilege of which they frequently take advan- 
tage, by officiating as carriers for others, and *^ receiving the difference," as the 
horse guards say. THuIm a case p{parwa*Hi illustrating the preceding note. 

(e) Philor is the ferry, opposite to the military station of Ludi&na ; there 
is a brick fort, formed from one of the old royal Serais looking with its mi- 
nan like a congregation of chimneys. Ranjit set much store by the place, 
though even in its triple wall, and scarped ditch it is of little strength, and good 
only against a coup de main. The fort does not command the ferry ; it belonga 
1 believe to the Aluwala Chief ; though a Royal Post is maintained at it, the 
fort and ghat is now under the orders of Lena Singh Majetia. 

(/) Native officials always claim free quarters, and their highest enjoyment 
is to be out in the district living on. the fat of the land. TdtsUddr is the native 
Collector, ten or twelve of whom are in each of the Company^s districts, subor- 
dinate to the European officer ; they are now generally well paid, receiving from 
X200 to £300 per annum, as salary, but their actual incomes are often treble 
that sum. If honest, they are content with a nazzar at the two great festivals 
of the year, which doubles their salary. Miukuri is an extra inferior, executive 
officer, the lowest class of all; he executes decrees, and seldom is paid more 
than seven or eight shillings a month from Government ; the proportion of his 
salary and actual income being about the same as existed between the salary 
and emoluments of all officials in the days of Lord Clive, when a Collector re« 
ceived a hundred pounds or so per annum, salary, and realized a large fortune 
in ten or twenty years. 
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Tea r we' are"6ne, oti i triiii' me'^rtaVe ttWT 
Where ooaght'^aib iniy parfwHlt l'6if^ liath tio'ttii'd; ^ 

lYhere falls no ieiriuA w&isp'en'ifo'^^gTtsi.^' 

Schmtrr^ 
** I saw the ftaj ah armed' for war| ' 

I saw his" chieftafns gatliering ioiiiid Y 
I saw his banner lilce'a star^ 

I fieard his' trunipeis stormy touiid, " 
On rushed they, like the rushiog sea I 

I took my lute, and sang to thee !** 

Croljf. 

If the reader has ever been, for long years, separated from the 
object of his love ; or if even the absence of a month or week has 
brought to his heart nights of weariness, and days of desolation, he 
can understand my feelings when, rescued from such a tissue of 
dangers, I clasped my bride to my heart, and heard in her own 
sweet words, the touching narration of her perils, and of the pro- i 

cess, to her quite incomprehensible, by which she was released. 
To the reader of these pages, who has been in such a position, the 
filling up of the blan]^ in this part of my story will be no difficult < 

task ; and to all the rest of the world, any thing I might write 
would seem mawkish, so I will even let them settle the matter in 
their own minds as they may think most proper ; and wUI pass on 
from matters of sentiment to details of iact. 

Having recovered my treasure, I was resolved that there should 
^ nought but death part her and me." M&htab had long seen the 
absurdity, and worse than absurdity, of the religion she had been 
reared in» and was prepared by her natnral rectitude and purity, to 1 
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embrace a^MMmr fidth as soon as it should be presented to Her. I 
felt mj own incompeteiice to be her instructor, and never was so 
conscious of the discrepancies between my own belief and practice 
as when I sought to lay before her the principles of Christianity. 
The researdi that we together made iftto the elements of ChristiaQ 
truth, was not, I hope, without use to me, and ended in my bride 
becoming in heart and soul a convert. Her mother offered no op- 
position to the change — all that M^itab did was right in her pa- 
rent's eye, and nckness and sorrow had so impaired her natural 
energies that she was little more than a passive witness of events. 

When the clergyman, whose services I had requested, arrived 
at Amritsir, the Rdni offered no opposition to our wishes ; and I 
was united to M^tab Kowr, by Christian rites, in the presence of 
God and man . 7 

The old lady did but live to see her child entrusted to a faith- 
ful guardian ; in a few days she expired, and now indeed MSLhtab 
was all my own ; we had neither of us any other creature on earth 
to claim our affections ; and how they were centred on each other, 
I will not attempt to describe. 

The crowning of my good fortune I considered to be, that the 
Maharajah permitted my proceeding to Rupar by water, instead of 
marching with his camp, escaping thereby the bustle of the royal 
cortege, and substituting for it the quiet and privacy of a river trip. 

Having had two boats fitted up at the nearest ghat^ we em- 
barked on the By^, and dropped down the stream until at Hur- 
ree-ke-Putun it joins the Sutluj. 

The rivers of the Panjdb have had few describers from the days 
of. Sikandar the Great to those of Sikandar Bumes, but about the 
time my narrative commences, attention had been excited towards 
them and their capabilities ; during this very year Captain Bumes 
had navigated from the ocean to Labour, ascending the Rdvi the most 
windng, intricate and shallow of the five rivers ; Captain Wade had 
made an excursion down the Sutluj, and I was perhaps the first 
4)f European blood that had embarked on the Byas, whose bright 
blue waters seemed unwilling to mingle with the Sutluj's muddy 
stream. 

The boats of the Sutluj and By^ are very primitive' structures, 
ill' shape resembling what I remember ia civilized life, as a snu^ 

AA 
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lershtniT, and in workmaiudup) liie chzmnest that can be iTnagineJl. 
These great flat^bottomed yessels are chiefly used as ferries^ and 
for longer trips there are the Indus boats, of somewhat better buikl^ 
but stSU awkward and clumsy. These unpromising looking craft, 
liowever, navigate safely to the very moudi of the river, and are 
far more comfortable habitations than many a better looking build. 
We liad embarked in one of the latter, fitted up vrith a large cabin, 
ibrmed of sirki^ a flne and polished reed that abounds on the river 
Ibanks. The stems are kid parallel to each other, and threads pass^ 
«d through them, at intervals of about a foot, and thus a mat is 
fonned which is used for innumerable purposes ; it is light and 
strong,, and keeps out both sun and raia. 

The mode of working the Indus boats is as Htde shipHsihape as 
their build, yet it, too, answers all the purposes required. One 
huge sail, with bamboos tied together for yards, is hoisted on a 
rough and &r from perpendicular mast, when the breeze is fitvor- 
sUe* But the main dependence for progress in descending is the 
feree of the euirent, and, in ascending, the long rope by which the 
vessel is tracked. The mullahs are Musc^ans, here a hard-work- 
ing and light-hearted race * many of them very fine-looking men ; 
absolutely amphibious in their habits, they are to be se^i through 
heat fold cold, diving, swinmiiBg, wading, dragging ; and ever and 
anon a huge pair of bare legs, dripping with moisture, are thrust 
in at &e cabin window, as the mullah enters to caulk a leaky seam 
in the boat. One man was all day busy at the mill, grinding the 
wheat for the evening^s meal of the whole party, and the ceaseless 
noise was very disagreeable ; I was always obGged to recdOect that 
tbe inconvenience of ^nng without food wi^ht be greater t& them, 
ibsm. that of hearing iSie noise was to me, and thus U> cheek tke 
order to stop the mill that was constantly rising to my Ivps. 

Oar voyage was monoton ous, asnd had we not be^i logefJier) 
would have been dull. The banks are generaMy low and sandy, 
and the prineipi^ features of the river are never endiag sandbaidaR, 

Ftom its qnittii^ the hills to its outlet, the Indus, in all ita 
tyaiM^es, flows throi^^h a plain tibat appears to Jhave na iacKnati<tft 
hi^ond what it may derive from the figure of the earth : bvt tbe 
force of the current proves that, there is a vast, though gradual^ 
deaeent l^urou^out its career. No river, I suppose in the world, 
il^flo tamble in its course as tha Sutluj, and its w^nderingji oauso 
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vany a bitter feud.. A single season often clianges the bed of tiie 
liver several miles ; and crops, that are sow^ in the territoiy on 
•ne side of the- stream, may ripea in the dominions on the oppo* 
site; seeming aa if the very elem^ts partook of man's iostabilitjr 
in this troubled region.. As we tracked along the Sutluj, seeing 
Tery often nothing but a tract of sand on either side, between us, 
9ud the horizon, it seemed as if the grey waters beneath, and the 
grey sky above, wer& but one expanse, with a brown line drawn, 
across it. There is no time when a wild desert plain looks sub- 
lime, except wheu the- yellow full moon is rising on. it, and then 
there is aa air of vastness and mystery over the expanse. 

I hardly knew myself in the perfect tranquillity of this period^ 
having never since I reached manhood, had such a calm in my ex- 
istence. Of course I should, after a time, have felt ennui; but o^r 
trip did not last long enough to wear out the charm, and I loolc 
back to it as a time of the purest enjoyment. 

One calm, bright,, cool evening we were, moored off Tiharaif 
on the left bank of the stream. In other parts of India the place 
woidd have been nothing remarkable, but in the surrounding desert 
it was quite an oasis* A grove of nsgu trees extended for a nule ox 
two, and though none of the trees were large, the verdure and 
shade were most reftreshing. Mfthtab and I had wandered some 
[ distance, and sat down on the stump of an old tree, looking at the 
:wild peacocks fljdng past, listening to the thousand doves that had 
iheir habitation in the surrounding branches, and wondering who^ 
had planted the grove. An old man, with a long white beard, 
passed at some little distance from us, and paused for a moment, 
leaning on his staff as he saluted us. I salaamed to him in return^ 
•nd beckoned him to approach. ^'His age was like a vigoroua 
winter, ftoet j but kindly," and there was something about him that 
seemed to me ^miliar. I asked the old man his name, which he 
said was- Hosein Sh^h ; he told us he was a faqir^ that he had 
collected money enough to repair an old Eed^ah in the grove, and 
to d^ a well there, for the refreshment of travellers. We accom- 
panied the old man to his habitation, a small mat hovel in the 
heart of the wood. Close by was the Eedgah^ fresh, white and 
«lean, and the neatly-finished well gave promise of refreshment. 
Some trees of a larger growth than the surrounding hahul and m- 
»tt shaded the spot^ aad a clump of dates made a picturesque va- 
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tietij in the foliage. The hermit of this cell was quite unlike the 
usual class of faqirs; he talked soberly and civilly, asked no alms, 
and was clean and simple in his dress. Still, as he talked, some 
remembrance haunted me, but as he shewed no symptom of recog- 
nition, I concluded that I must be mistaken in the vague idea 
which possessed me, that I had seen him before. 

"We continued our voyage next morning, and, for a week, had 
little in the external world to claim our attention, except the en- 
creasing clearness of the views of the hills. During the day they 
were not visible, but in clear weather, we had glimpses of them, 
morning and evening, as if the sky had opened to reveal to us a 
new world. Our course lay occasionally through banks, well cul- 
tivated, but except at the ferries, we rarely saw an inhabitant. At 
the ghat9 there were picturesque groups of travellers, standing and 
letting on the bank, or in the flat-bottomed boats, as if they had 
been arranged by a painter. Here a Sikh soldier, all beard and 
swagger, with his European red jacket, and high, narrow, charac- 
teristic turban— conspicuous even at a distance by his white teeth^ 
a beauty that the tribe preserves imsullied by their abstinence from 
tobacco. Or there would be a tall, wiry Singh, a shikari of the 
H^Lharijah's, with a long knife in his girdle, a matchlock poised on 
bis shoulder, and a scarlet powder horn by his side, with a jacket of 
tiger's skin round his gaunt shoulders. Perhaps one c^ the pas- 
jsengers would be a Brahman traveller, with his quiet, sly, subdued 
countenance, and white beard, as strong a contrast to the over- 
bearing air and black mane of the Singhs (who mostly dye their 
beard when it begins to grizzle) as his loose muslin garments and 
ample turban were to their tightly girded costume. We passed 
many places on the Panjab side, which shewed remains of habita- 
tions, and here there was hut one reply. ^'It was a Mussalman 
Tillage, — the Sikhs plundered and left it desolate/' 

1 can fancy nothing more delightful than the cHmate on the 
Sutluj, during the beginning and the end of the cold season : and 
as we advanced Northward, we found the scenery equally lovely — 
the Himalayas forming a noble amphitheatre to the North and 
Northwest ; the plains at their base, green and well cultivated, 
and the river frequently stretching into a wide expanse, to which 
the abrupt turns gave a lake-like appearance. 

One early morning we had gone out to enjoy the delightful 
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breeze ; — " ecuin^ the air" is, indeed, tlie fittest term to apply to 
the eagerness with which a temperate and bracing climate is re- 
lished bj those ^ho hare endured the heat of the plains. The 
mist rose in a white cloud from the river, but the skj behind the 
blue hills to the East, was of a clear.red. Presently a spark of fire 
appeared above one of the peaks, and in two minutes more, the 
sun leaped forth, throwing a column of crimson light on the grey 
waters of the Sutluj. Beyond, and to the left of the low undulat- 
ing ridge before us, rose chain after chain in endless succession, 
backed hy the snowy pinnacles, which, in the morning light, stood 
up, white and cliff-like, their sides seamed apparently by deep, and 
nearly perpendicular ravines ; but as the day advanced, all was 
meiged into one soft, mottled, blue and white haze. 

The encreasing heat of the sun made us look out for our boat, 
which was tracking along-side, when we were arrested by the ap- 
proach of two travellers, who evidently were in quest of us. In 
the first, we immediately recognized Akram Khan the Multani ; 
and in the other, the hermit of Tihara ; we were delighted to see 
our faithful servant, of whom we had had no certain intelligence 
since the day he had left Kangr^ for Raj-ke-kot. His tale was 
soon told, that he had lingered about Mahtab's prison, vainly seek- 
ing for some means of introducing himself, until he learned that 
the bird was flown. Not knowing the cause of her removal, he 
feared some iresh disaster, and hastened to Kangra in quest of me. 
There too, he was disappointed, finding me gone ; but he followed 
my steps to A mritsir, and at that city gathered enough to lead him 
to hope that I had found Mahtab. Thence he had pursued me to 
Chowndee-ke-ghat, where we now were. I told him that I had 
not forgotten my promise, that his services should not go unre- 
warded, and desired him now to get into one of the boats ; " but 
what," I asked, " is the old faqir from Tihara doing her^ ?" 

" Will the Sahib allow him to accompany me into the boat ?" 

" Certainly," and I again looked at the old man with an in- 
creasing assurance that I had before known him. However I post- 
poned my investigations, as the travellers were tired and hungry ; 
told them to eat and sleep, and that in the evening we would have 

a conversation. 

• 

The 9un was sinking behiud the low land to our West, and pn0 
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of the wide, lake-like hend& of the rirer was glowing like a topaa ^ 
the huge, dtUnsy, dark sail that had been hoiBted to oar boat, and 
was still unstruck, looked picturesq^ue in that subdued light whicbu 
throws so strange a beauty over the commonest objects ; we had- 
brought-to early, and I was ws|lking. along-aide of Mahtab's doli 
on the high, turfy bank, when Akram Khan came to make hia 
salam, I immediately enquired about {he/aqir, 

^' The Sahib then does not recognize Ram Singh l"^ replied 
the Multani. 

^' To be sure I do ! How stupid not at once to see duough his 
disguise ! But what is the meaning of all this mummery V* My 
old soldier in reply gave the following narratiye :^— « 

'^ On the night of Chand Khan's murder he had lain down to* 
rest as usual, under guard, with his fellow detenu old Ram Singh, 
(who now standing before me and diresting himself of ^/aqir 
habiliments, I was surprised I had not before recognized.) The 
latter was wakened by finding a bandage forcibly applied to hts^ 
mouth, and hearing a deep low voice commanding hun tofrise and 
accompany the speaker. Before the old man was well awake, he 
was blindfolded, and led away by two stout fellows ; unable to* 
speak or see, he could make no resistance, nor did he know by wha^ 
road he went, or by what companions he was accompanied for seve- 
ral hours. He was tied on a horse, and led along at a gallop till 
tiie whole party were weary ; and then, when taken down and al- 
lowed to use his mouth and eyes, he found himself still pimoned,*^— 
out of sight of Kllngrft, or any other object that he recognized, and 
surrounded by a band of meanly Sikhs. One, who seemed the 
leader, he described as particularly ferocious, and as haying his- 
bands and his kammarband smeared with blood* R&m Singh ga-- 
thered from th^-ir conversation^ that they were proceeding to La- 
haur, wh^re he was to be gi yen up prisoner, and he knew what 
sort of fate would there await him. Fam ishing and desperate, the 
old man asked for some food, when the brutal leader flung an old 
shoe at him, and said with a sneer, ^' there, you may make your 
breakfast on that. I have lost the fellow to it." The .old man had 
not been a jailor without learning something of the laws of evi- 
dence, and wh^i his arms were a little loosened, to enable him to 
eat the scanty &re afterwards given to him, he made himself mas-^ 
ter of the shoe. 
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The party proeeeded tat some days ; acnd thefn, when they were 
tme night plui^ed in a debauch, BAm Singh effected his escape. 
He wandered, ahnost starring, as a faqir^ till he reached the Snt- 
iuj, and crossed into the British territory. 

There he felt comparatiyely safe, and haying in his wanderings 
«een the old deserted masjid at Tih ara, he resolved to assume the 
name and character of a Musalmdn, and take up his abode beside 
it. Under the name of Hassan Sh4h, he begged a sum sufficient 
to repair th« ruin, and then settled himself in the retreat. Amid his 
wanderings, he had always kept possession of the old shoe, but he 
was dismayed one morning at not Ending it ; he could not account 
for its loss ; — a traveller had taken shelter with him the preceding 
night, but what stranger would purloin anything so apparently 
worthless ? 

B&m Singh had continued this peaceable life till the time wheU 
we visited his abode, and was much pleased to find I did not de^ 
tect him. Soon^ after, however, Akr&m Kh4n, on his way in pur- 
«uit of me, begged a night's lodging &om the /agir of Tihdra : the 
old man knew he could trust h is visitor, and accordingly discovered 
himself and they both set out next morning in quest of me. 

I was indeed much pleased to see the old man, whom I had 
long supposed murdered ; but I advised him, if he accompanied us 
to Rapar, there to maintain his disguise. Putting his tale in con- 
nexion with what Sohun L^l had begun to tell me, I began to find 
some clue to Chind Kh4n's murderer ; for at that time, the reader 
must remember, I was not in possession of all those details which 
I have anticipated in the preceding chapter, to keep up the thread 
of my narrative. 

In two days more, we reached Rupar, a ruinous and depopulated 
town, standing on the verge of the Kh^dir at the left bank of the 
Sutluj. But att now looked gay and splendid with the British 
•encampment gleaming out from among the trees and turrets of the 
Biq»ar bank ; while ovk the wide flat sand that stretched on the 
other side irom the brink of the stream up to the first low, but 
abrupt chain of hiUs^ lay Ranjit Singh and his chivahy. I has-« 
tened to my quarters^ and was next day admitted to present my 
•nazar to the Maharaja ; and having made all arrangements for the 
privaey and security of mj aanana^ I iset myself wholly to my pro* 
£^oiial work. 
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The splendours of that gorgeous meeting are too fresh in ptiblic 
recollection to require repetition here. For the time, I got into the 
spirit of the afi^r, and really enjoyed the fine appearance the La« 
haur troops made, although I was too well acquainted with the 
genuine nature of the material they were composed of, to be blinded 
by the show. 

What took place at the confidential interriews between the 
Eastern and Western Potentates, I cannot say, not having beeii 
present ; what was said by the King and the Lord, os how faqir 
Azlz-u-din tried to fathom Mr. Prinsep, and how the latter 
thought he had blinded the former, remain for the future historian 
of the extraordinary connection th at so long subsisted between two 
Governments, agreeing in nothing but in making fine speeches to 
each other ; that the friends of the one should be the heart's de- 
light of the other, and that all who dared to look askance at the 
Briton were to be exterminated by the Sikh, whose enemies again 
were to be made minced-meat of by the Lords of Hindust^. 

What was the ostensible object of the gorgeous scene now 
displayed, I am at a loss exactly to know ; it seemed that the Bri- 
tish Government wanted l^omething, they did not quite like to say 
what, or perhaps they hardly knew themselves ; but one thing was 
evident, that the successors of the Mughal, Lords of the greatest em- 
pire the world has ever yet seen, courted the dliance of an upstart 
robber ; for after all, and stripping him of his tinsel, what was he 
more than a Bandit on a large scale ? One plundering by whole- 
sale, and never compensating for temporary spoliation by subsequent 

good management, but in common with other destroy ers of the hu- 
man race looking on the gold of the traders as his own, andconader- 
ing that ryots were made only to be squeezed, and com fields to be 
reaped — ^but not by those who sowed them. 

Ranjit Singh more than once consulted me while at Rupar as to 
any possible treachery that might be intended, and also asked my 
opinion as to the relative merits of his troops and those of the Eng- 
lish that were present ; I set his mind at ease on the first point, and 
on the other told him, vrith my usual openness, that the body of 
Lancers in the Governor-General's camp could ride through his ca- 
valry, (^a^ and that the European regiment, if needed, would stand 
to be mowed down by his guns until not a man remained. And fur- 
ther, that the example of such men, and. the esprit d*armi$ had 
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gpteaA IliroUgliout the Natire Aimy, and that consequently there 
are Sepahi corps that have dona and would again do, as the best of 
tiie Europeans. ^' But," replied Banjit, ^^ mj men are the same, 'or 
finer, and hardier and more inured to battle." " Forgive me,". I 
would reply, ^^ but they have no rallying point, nothing that if scat* 
tered to-day, would bring them together to-morrow ; suppose that 
in battle your Highness ch'hatd (far be the day!) was to fall, who, in 
the absence of Raja Dhyan Singh, would lead ? or whom would the 
troops obey ?" " Ah, Bellasis, you look gloomily on my power ; 
I like to hear you say what you think, but let it be to me alone, such 
opinions would not do to be spread, for I do not look to end my em- 
pire in my own person, but rather expect that it will extend to 
Kasi. The brakmans at least tell me that it is destined to em- 
brace the holy city, and that the banner of Goyind wiU yet ware 
oyer the mosques that have Tieen permitted to defile the city of 
the gods. " 

'^ Banaxas is yeiy far (5), your Highness, within the boundary of 
the Europeans ; it is as &r as from Jow&la Mukhi to the Atak 
and back again." 

<' Oh, I know rery well where Kftsi lies, and I don't pre- 
tend to expect that I shall wrest it firom the fnvrangi; but 
there is no knowing what may happen ; they may give it to me, 
they complain that it is only Bengal that pays them, that the 
Tipper Proyincea only bring expence, and that the reyenues of the 
Duab and Delhi are swallowed up in their outlays. But haye I 
not twenty thousand men at this moment present, while Lord Ben- 
tinck has scarcely two ? surely there is no such difference between 
us but that, by a night attack, I could destroy his escort, and seize 
his person ; would they not then ransom him by the transfer of a 
province, or even by a gift of the lands down to the Janma which 
are mine by right, won by my sword ?" 

^^ Such enteq>rize would surely fail, for the Finglish ^o not 
deep in the neighbourhood of an army, such as your Jiajesty'Sf 
ydthont ample security against surprize ; besides, if you took Gq« 
Tcmor, Council, and Secretaries, it wouU not alter their policy a 
jot ; but within a month you would find Lahflur oooapied, and 
Qobindgurh xansaeked." 

" You certainly are firee spoken Bellasii ; dofl't you know that 

BB 
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I hare maasf allies in Hindustfth ? did you never hear what I>iu>- 
jan Sid offered me to help him at Bhartpur ?'' 

** I am the well-wisher of the Kh§Isa, heartily so, for I 
^fcm not ungrateful for your Highness's favours ; and, as I love 
the English hamier, 1 -^oxdd ra£her, for its own sake, see its 
lust of conquest restrained, atid that the British 'Government 
should consolidate their already huge possessions than extend 
them. But can a Prince of your Highness's sagacity for a mo- 
ment suppose that, MahriChd, Gurkha, 3kt, or Musalman would 
desire your success, or even wish to change the English for the 
Sikh rule ? It is not unknown to so discerning a Ruler that those 
who nearest approach to our own opinion, but still do not adopt j^ 
are those who give most oflfence ; ihus Simis sell Shiahs, (^cj and 
think they de God a service ; Budhists cordially detest Hindus ; 
and do not both faiths hate ^ikhs ? Whether as innovators and 
heretics, or as heathens, and as dripping with the blood of their 
'^brethren ? And yet the Sikh has much in common with both Mu- 
salm^ and Hindu ; no, believe me, your Highness, the brother 
estranged is the bitterest foe ; indeed have you not at your own 
court, ample specimens of the disunion among the Princes of India? 
have you not Holkaar and Appa Sahib as your suppliants ? And as 
•lor Ihe usurper Durjan SsJ, it was easy for him to give ai^y, or 
rathet to offer, what was net his own ; and his nephew's treasure 
would doubdess, in his opinion, have been well applied in putting 
down its owner ; on the same tierms you would find allies enough, 
erery where ; the discontented and the dispossessed Would assure 
ytm. of a large share of the property you might recover for them." 
♦* Ah» but when recovered we could help ourselves." " Yes, and 
doubtless, your friends would so think ; and their first device 
would be how to get rid of, or at least to outwit you.*' " I like 
you Bellasis, for you do not flatter ; you must stay at ceurt for a 
while, and I'll not forget yottr interests." In such manner we often 
converged, and I always found his Highness both reasonable and 
^l^ble ; I was of course present at the several public interviews 
^ven and received, but then I was only one of many, where every 
one was trying to elbow for himlielf a place, I had therefore little 
widi or opportunity to get beyond the threshhold. 

During our stay at Rupar, Lord Bentinck sent for me, and, by 
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pernnssioit: of the Maharajah I waited on his Lordship ; whose 
Quaker Uke sitnpUcity struck me exceedingly ; indeed, «trippiiig 
him of his followers, and taking him aside as was his pleasure to 
go in the attire of an English farmer, no one could for a moment 
have accused himv of heing the greatest potentate oa« earth;- the 
XQian who had most freely under his controul the lasgest mass of 
God's creatures, and the largest portion of territory and^of wealth, 
the kings of the earth being as pigmies to him, and the huge em- 
pire of Russia and. China not even. equalHng his empire in real and 
substantial power i and yet. this man. appeared, and was in reality, 
thepersoni&cation of simplicity, and, however erroneous his means, 
and vulgar the instruments and the machinery he used, he was^, I 
do believe* a thoroughly honest, man, as he was a fearless and 
uncompromising one. 

He had then just weatheo^d the half-batta storm; a ciunpaign 
more trying perhaps to British, interests than any they had yet un- 
dertaken, and which nothing but the. right feeling of the majority of 
the officers,, and, perhaps, want of decided leaders, prevented ending 
in open and wide spread mutiny ; he was right in not yielding tp 
the loudly expressed cries of the military ;. but he was wrong in 
the. manner in which he executed his invidious commission ; and 
more wrong- still, fh not separating himself from the unjust act by 
putting himself on half-batta too. But enough, and peace to hi$ 
ashes ; he meant well, and may the odium rest on those who cklm- 
ly and coldly, from across the ocean, sent out such orders, and 
again and again repeated them, as not one of themselves would 
have dared to- enforce. 

• 

Lord Bentinck appeared" to be but very partially acquainted 
with the position of affairs in Central Asia and ah)ng the Border, 
where his thoughts were* so anxiously turned ; with surprize I now 
gathered that no steps, or scarcely any, had been taken to procure 
authentic information ; here f learnt was a news- writer, believed 
to be corrupt ; there another, known to be -so; and in another quar- 
ter, a Subaltern officer would be sent, or rather allowed to wander 
unaccredited, at his own expence, and at his own risk ; or a comw 
mercial Agent or traveller hardly permitted to go where the Bri- 
tish Government should have given lakhs tahave induced intelU«« 
gent and honest Agents to venture.. 

Moorcroft, himself I bcheve in their employ, though as a travel*- 
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let on his own bottom, gave such infonnatiaii as if acted oo, would 
hscve prevented the encroachments of Gulib Singh on Ladftk and 
the Chinese frontier ; and it was only now that a mission from 
Bombay under Lieutenant Bmmes, had tardily wound its way up 
the BJBLvi under the guise of bringing English Dray horses for his 
Highness's especial riding ; but in reality to spy out the land 
which could, under the same intelligent officer, have been better 
and more honestly done in a hundred other ways. 

" You have travelled I believe Colonel BeHasis/' remarked 
Lord Bentinck to me, ** you have been in Persia and Affghanistftn ?" 

'* I have, my Lord, I served some years in tke former country, ' 
imd at Kftbul and KlUidahftr I spent several months." 

" What is your opinion of the state of affairs in those quar* 
ters?" 

** That all is at sixes and sevens in both ; that any power 
that can pay may establish its influence there to-morrow ; as to 
patriotism, or a care for any Chief or for any master, domestic or 
foreign, the feeling is dead; however as of the two, the Persians are 
least to be depended on and the easiest to assail, I would venture 
to suggest,— but I intrude." 

"By no means, Colonel, I shall be obliged for your opinion, 
pray proceed." 

^ I was about to say,, my Lord, that it seems to me 
that the best policy the masters of India can pursue will be 
to frighten the Persian, and foster the Aflgh^ ; the fbriper are 
venal to a degree, they would take your last rupee, and then 
turn against you ; besides you are too far off to effectually influ- 
ence them, occupy Khadik, shew them how easily you could make 
a descent on their coast ; open a communication with some of the 
discontented and starving Princes in the South — ^touch the Persians 
on the tail my Lord, and they'll not make much head way i. 
threaten Shir&z and they will not trouble Hiralt." 

*' This is quite a new view of the matter," observed his lord- 
ship, '* pray continue." 

" But, for the Affghans I recommend quite a different poliqr» they 
are a pocnr people ; they want unanimity and^xKumon sense to guide 
their counsels; they wantmoney^ they want confidence in somethings 
or somebody ; in Do&t Mohamad they hftve, I am indioed to think. 
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Ad gooA a man as they are likely to get; he is not too honest for his 
times, or so straightforward as to fall hy the crookedness of those 
around ; he eagerly seeks your alliance and bows his neck to your 
yoke ; send him a brigade, give him such a body-guard as win 
secure him at Kdbul, and enable him to go out in his districts, col- 
lect his rents, chastise his turbulent, and encourage his peaceful 
feudatories. But at present, though unquestionably the best of his 
nation, he dare scarcely leave the B&la HissSr, lest pn his return 
he should find the gates closed. If a Ghilji or a Suddozie consi- 
dered he could support himself for a day in the sovereignty, Dost 
fMohamad would be shot like a dog; but no one lusts for the bed of 
thorns, unless indeed the dotard Shah Shujah, or his more besot- 
ted brother the blmd Zem&n." 

Lord Bentinck listended to me with much attention, and 8a3ring 
that he hoped to have an opportunity of renewing the conver-* 
sation, wished me a very good morning. 

I had not, however, the good fortune to enjoy another interview, 
which disappointed me much, as, from all I heard and saw, I had 
formed a high estimate of his Lordship's wisdom as well as benevo- 
lence; of his unostentatious simplicity what can I say ? it has 
since been to me the wonder of many a solitary hour, and I have in 
vain sought for its parallel in ancient or modem history. 

NOTES 

(a) When " The Advinturbr^ first appeared la the Delhi Gazette, a gen- 
tlemaa, who had served in the Kftbul campaign, made some observations, which 
■eem to me worth inserting here, though the intervening time has so mighti- 
ly altered the position of affairs. The opinion of an intelligent eye witness* 
ibrmed at the time and on the spot, may help to the future solution of thosiB 
causes which led to the reverses that the British arms sustained in Kabul. 

** I only wish from my heart that onr Government would remember the opi- 
nion Bellasis expresses as to the relative power of European and Native troops, 
and act npon the principle in Afl^hanistan. Two squadrons of Dragoons at 
Kandahar and two at Kabul— fellows that wonU be refused — to serve as an edge 
•nd as an example to Shah Shujah's ** Jan Bazes***' Four batteries of ISuropean 
grtillery, and four good European regiments, ^ah from Europe or the Colonies^ 
vvithottt any Indian prejudices as to equipage and eamp-loUowerff, and prepared 
to roagh it a Uttle if neoessary* would tie amply suffioieol for our military accu- 
j^tion us Affghanistaa« 

** Our Hindustani troops might then safaly be withdrawn, andliesidetanenor- 

. moos saving in extra batta being th«8 effected (sepoya draw sometiinea four and 

ive rapeei tztraf er xnontb, m evtHfesMiom for ntionsy wbiie JBwopetui bave 
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only half a pound of b«ef daily )» we should be aaved that excessive didike antT 
detestation which the Afighans entertain towards u«, in consequence of the bul« 
lying and swaggering propensities of our Indian sepoys ; which feeling more 
than neutralizes the good effect of their acknowledged courage and heroism in 
the field. By the people of Affghanistan, the Natives of India, whether Hindu, 
or Indo-Musalman» are thoroughly despised, and nothing but dread of their 
numbers and of their Nizam, prevents the Affghans from wreaking their ven- 
geance on individuals of them. European sol die rs, on the other hand, are res- 
pected ; nay, even liked, and, so long as the ** unclean animar* forms no part 
of their fare, Affghans have no objection, whatever, to eat with them, consider- 
ing them, as <* people of the Book,*' in every way entitled to that privilege v 
while their acknowledged reputation for personal courage and physical strength 
—their great superiority in the art and discipline of war — ^their higher standard 
of truth, justice and sincerity (which, low as it may sometimes be, far exceeds tite 
most exalted principles to be met with am ong the Mohamedans of Affghanistan) 
and that mysterious moral influence which the meanest native of Britain pos- 
sesses over the Asiatic mind, prepare the Affghans to acknowledge them as con- 
querors. With the above mentioned number of European troops as a reserver- 
we may safely venture, gradually^ to increase and discipline the corps of 
Native Affghans under British officers, in th^ service of Shah Shujah ; and 
by degrees, get rid of the hated Hindustanb- By a judicious enlistment of 
different tribes, Ohiljis, Duranis, Haaaras, Momunds, Pharsewans, Khybe- 
rees, &c. each being paid directly through British officers, all danger of 
insubordination may be avoided ; while, by restricting the age of admission 
into the ranks to from fourteen to sixteen, (although by doing so, a long- 
er time maybe required to render the regiments efficient,) we shall get 
men accustomed to discipline. For the supply (tf officers to such a fcrce,.a 
corps of Cadets should be formed, from among the sons of the principal Chiefs, 
who will be found most willing to join it, and these should be carefully instruct- 
ed under British officers, and declared well qualified, before being entrusted 
with commissions. In short, we mutt adopt with these Affghans, (who have no 
prejudices, other than our Hindustani followers may have tought them,) the 
same system of discipline which has been found to answer so admirably among 
similar brave and independent tribes in Europe, and not attempt to follow the 
<* Bengal regulations" too implicitly. But this is not all— wAi/e Briiuh officern 
are employed with Shah Shujah^ t troops^ a corresponding protection must be af- 
forded to the interests of the ra*iyata,\n order that our name may not be mixed up 
with acts of injustice and oppression. For this purpose, the revenue settlement 
of each district, Talook, or village, cu arranged and agreed on by the Afghans 
themselves, should be registered, and every payment duly recorded by British su- 
perintendents, appointed for the purpose who will be able to check any unjust 
demands. 

This, in fact, is the system adopted by Sir C. T. Metcatfe, with such good ef* 
feet, during his administration of Hyderabad.*' J. 

(b) Banaras is the Kasi of the Hindus. 

(c) Nor are the respective parties always very careful to ascertain the distinc- 
tions : Siinls are often seized, and, to shew their creed, curse Ali and all his ad- 
herents; and thus frequently they encrease their own sufferings, being tortured 
for atte'^ipting to deceivie the faithful, untU they acknowledge the imposition^ 
y \i u iiiey have the saUafactioa of being sold rngmuine Shfdhs. 
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. ** My Sovereign, I confesv, your r^yal graces 

Showered on me daily, have been more than could 

My Btudied purposes requite, which went 

Beyond all man's endeavours — my endeavours 

Have ever come too short for my desires, 

Yet filled with my abilities. Mine own ends ^ 

Have been mine so, that evermore they pointed 

To the good of your most sacred person, and 

The profit of the state. For your great graces, 

Heaped upon me, poor undeserver, I 

Can nothing render but allegiant thanks ; 

My prayers to heaven for you ; my loyalty. 

Which ever has, and ever shall be growing. 

Till death, that winter, kill it." 

UMiy nil. 

■ ■ *< The fall sum of me. 
Is, an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old. 
But she nuxy learn ; and, happier than this. 
She is not bred so dull, but she eon Jeam. 
Ha'ppiest of all, in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As by her Load, her Governor, her King I'* 

Merchant of Venice. 

Though I was evidently in high favor, and believed to have 
faithfully executed my trust at Kftngr^, it was beyond the Maha- 
rajah's comprehension that I could have served him without also 
helping myself : when therefore some of the hangers-on of the 
darhdr suggested that I should be squeezed, and declared that I 
had well feathered my nest, and ought to be made to disgorge a 
]&kh or more, Ranjit could not resist the bait. Either aikctmg 
however, or really intending to let me off easily, be ordered a fall 
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acquittance to be given of my K^grd accounts, on my paying; 
down thirteen thousand rupees. I spumed the imputation indig- 
nantly, and said that I had already accounted, to the last cowrie, 
for the money that had passed through my hands, and that I had 
neither intention nor abihty to pay another rupee. 

My message, with due exaggeration, was reported to the king, 
and he thereupon reduced the demand one-half ; I sent back the 
same reply ; he became angry, and ordered my dera to be plundered. 
Expecting some such result, I had drawn together a strong band of 
followers and well-wishers, and determined to defend my right r 
the determination was perhaps a rash one, but it had the desired 
effect. The Bhyah entrusted with the commission had orders not 
to use violence, or excite coumiotion so near to the English camp, 
but to do every thing short of coming to blows. Bhup Chand was 
a sensible sort of fellow, and soon saw his errand was a fruitless one '; 
he was, however, not ill-disposed, and dallied long enough to enable 
my friend the fagir first to persuade the Maharajah that I ha4 
yielded, and when he was pacified, to obtain my pardon and have 
me excused from payment. Such prevarication came quite within 
Aziz-ud-din's system of ethics, and probably Ranjit was glad on 
reflection, to have a pretext for avoiding a breach of the peace. 

For a day, I was much enraged, and kept my tent ; but, feel- 
ing that the full receipt I had obtained secured me from further 
annoyance, and determining never agadn to interfere in matters of 
finance, I allowed myself to be persuaded that the proposed vio- 
lence was only a part and parcel of the Panj&b system, and by no 
means reflected on my personal character. It was sulkily enough, 
however, that I obeyed the next summons to darhar, where I was 
received with extraordinary favour : no nptice being taken of my 
late recusancy, I was insensibly led from my own dark thoughts to 
fall in with the jovial humour of the ruler ; whatever was the cause, 
whether he had that day been gratified by any unusual civilities 
from the British side, I never saw him so facetious or so loquacious. 

He drew me on to talk of military matters, " fought his 
battles o'er again," made me minutely describe my brief campaign 
iu the hilla, and observed, " Ah Bellasis, there you certainly caught 
the Pqkarii in a trap, and served them in their own coin ! But, 
it iraa a yentoroos game to play ; your force was snxaU^ and bad 
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. they been commonly prudent — had one deserter from yoiX joined 
them, you would not be here to-day to boast of the royal favour." 

" True, your Highness ; but I had taken all precautions, and 
' without some hazard j no scheme can ever be achieved," 

" You are young, Bellasis, and youth is rash. No prudent 
Commander ever risks so much as that, faiUng his immediate ob- 
ject, he cannot bring off his troops. You might have been cut o£^ 
and your loss might have lost K^grd to th? state. Prudence, 
however, is more easily acqiiired than pluck. I don't exactly 
blame, but rather caution you, for I wish you well, and propose 
your promotion." 

In my heart I was seeking little but d fair pretext to ask for 
my dismissal, and this, within the last twenty-four hours, had been 
afforded. The Maharajah, by his vnnning tones and kindly speech- 
es, seemed aware of my thoughts, and as my temper was not one 
to bear malice, his honeyed words had the effect that sweets from a 
ruler's lips usually have on his servants. Answering, therefore, 
with respect, if not with humiUty, I only slightly hinted at cause of 
offence, and declared myself as ever a faithful servant of the Khalsa. 

" We know it. Colonel Sahib ; the appearance of every thing 
at K^grd bespeaks your activity and your honesty, and we shaU 
take care th^t you go not unrewarded." 

Many of those present at this interview bit their lips at find- 
ing I had rather gained than lost ground from the late fracas ; 
once or more an attempt was made to twist my words against my- 
self ; among those most opposed to me was my old enemy, Tej 
Singh, but the Maharajah, seeming to have got up the scene for 
the purpose of soothing me, and shewing that I was in favour, ar- 
bitarily prevented all hostile interference ; and calUng me his well 
approved friend, made me a present of a handsome horse, and, 
seeing that the desir«d effect had been produced, dismissed the 
darhar, 

Aziz-ud-din, who now looked on me as a special proteg€e of his 
pwn, took an early opportunity of congratulating me on my good 
fortune. The old man's friendship for me was never tested by any 
very urgent demand, and I am glad of it, lest my feelings for him 
should have been changed. Having shewn me very great kindness, 
h^ seemed really attached to me, and, if a moslem can really love a 
Christian, to take pleasilre in my society and devise my welfare. 

CO 
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The faqir had been so long need to diBtemble that it was diffi-^ 
colt to know, nor did he always himself seem to be sure when he 
was in earnest ; surrounded by sectarians, himself the minister of 
a bitter enemy to his own faith, and. keenly wiitched by a hundred 
eyes, he had weathered the storms of a quarter of a century, and 
was now unquestionably the most trusted, as he was the most 
trustworthy servant oi the State. 

He had been so much accustomed to bear and to take a share 
in the mummery of KhMsa superiority and Sikh excellence, that he 
now half believed they were realities ; and himself a moral man, he 
hardly looked with disgust on the filthiness of his master's character. 

One day, the old man being more than usually loquacious, ask- 
ed me about his old friends and acquaintances ; " the Sahib knows 
every thing, he reads the English Akhbars, and they seem to know 
what all the woiid are about ; I was thinking Colonel Sdkib, while 
on my eharpdi last night, what you told me yesterday of the stars 
b^ng worlds, and probably full of living beings ; and it brought 
to my mind l^c littleness and the nothingness of this narrow ciide 
cf ours ; it reminded me of a story an old hiragi once told me, of 
a country, whose king waj» selected tri-annually ; but the terms of 
Government were, that, on the completion of each 9K)narch's pe- 
riod, he was to be banished to a neighbouring island ; the candi- 
dates were always many, the successful one ate, drank, and made 
merry, and when his time was up, submitted to his fate. But after 
Ji time, one was elected> who made it the study of his three years 
reign to prepare for his after banishment ; instead of building pa* 
laces in his kingdom, he sent his family and his treasures to the 
island, and there prepared his gardens and dwelling houses, so th^t 
when the period of his translation arrived, all was prepared, and he 
moved into a more comfortable berth than the one he had quitted ; 
Ah, Sahib^ I had not sense when the biragi told me this, to un- 
derstand the allegory, but now 1 see that ^e riches of the world do 
not make a man happier in life, nor smooth his last moments, 
nor avail him hereafter, but that mercy and truth, justice and ho- 
nesty, are the treasures the old man bade me lay up in my coffers." 

" Yes/agirji, they are the stores that moth and rust do not 
corrupt, and against which thieves do not break through and steal.'* 
•• The Sahib speaks wisely." 
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'' I speak the ^vords ci our hxAy^ book, and i wuh I coald more 
abide by its preo^ts my fnend." 

"^ Has the Sak^ an Anjil f I nerer saw o»e, nor ever before 
heard a gentkmazi talk of one ; I thought they were only meant 
for ihe preaehers at Ln^anahy who, I hear, have endearonred, iih- 
der pretence of teaching Eng^sh^ to introduce Christianity." 

" The Anjii is the book of life, the word of truth, faqirji, and 
Christians are. bound, if they believe the tenets of their own reli- 
gion, to propagate it ; but doubtless there is a time and a season 
for all things, and I am far from thinking it right, under a false 
g^b, even to do good, and am decidedly of opinion that English 
literature and the Christian rel%ion should not be coupled ; as to 
the Ludiana Padris, there is neither deceit nor force used by them : 
they declare that they left their own land to try and convert you, 
and no one who does not choose need listen to them ; not but that 
I consider we should be conferring the greatest of blessings on you 
all if we could make you Christians/' 

" What ! make us- hog-eaters, drunkards, riotous livers, and 
debauchees ! for, saving your presence Colonel Sahib y are not all 
these concomitants of Christianity ?" 

" No more than gross beastliness is of the tenets of Nftnak, or 
than crimes that I could mention are enjpined by the prophet ; on 
the contrary,, as I have said, our religpLon commands peace, love, 
purity» and universal charity ;. he who best acts up to such princi- 
ples comes nearest to his profession ; he who acts contrary to 
them is but a Christian in name, a heathen at heart ; our Mission- 
aries ar6 not always the wisest and most judicious of men, but they 
are generally simple, earnest, and right-minded; look into the 
conduct of any of them, and if you can see the vices that pervade 
the conduct of Hindu, Sikh and Musalm^ recluses, then will I al- 
low that we are in error." 

^' Fjorgive me tSakib, I speak less of wl^tt I know than of what 
I have heard; I know that Christians are wise and brave, and I have 
even seen them gentle and kind ; but, performing no ceremonies^ 
having no temples, and saying no prayers ; I hardly knew they had 
a religion. Ah ! it is a great many years ago since Metcalfe tSdhib- 
was at Amritsir, but I remember it as if yesterday : he had with 
him three or four other Sahibs, they were all good men like hha^ 
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•elf, and their memories liave remiuned, but it is of Fergasson Sd-' 
hib (a) I would speak ; he was wounded by the AkALis in the night 
attack on the Ekiglish camp {h) : — the Maharajuh was much vexed, 
and sent me next day to enquire after the health of the wounded 
gentleman, whom I e3q)ected to see covered with blood and writhing 
in agony ; but lo ! as I entered his tent, I saw only a gentleman 
lying in a bed, propped up by pillow s, and reading a book. The 
sheets were snow-white, not a drop of blood was visible, and so 
placid and at ease was the Sahib, that I fancied I must have made 
a mistake, until I spoke, and Captain Fergusson put down his book^ 
and told me that h^ was very happy, that he was reading his good 
book and felt no paiQ ; I have often thought of him. Sahib, h6 
must have been a good gentleman ; and so clean and spotless were 
his sheets, just as must have been his haart, wah ! wah f he was 
a good Sahib " 

" Yes, my friend," I replied, " there are gOod and bad among 
us, as among yourselves, "the jama does not always cover a /a^ir" 
says Shekh Skdl," 

" True Sahib, and if. all Christians were like Fergusson Sahib 
and yourself, we could better understand you, and -more rightly ap- 
preciate the good that is undoubtedly in your characters, for who- 
ever doubted the word of a /S^hib (c) f and where there is truth, 
there is the foundation of right." 

We would then tal]^ on more private and personal matters, and 
I Qould see that the interest the old man took in me was not af- 
fected, but that I had decidedly touched a chord in his heart. 

" "What would you wish. Sahib f would you hke Kashmir, Mul- 
tan or Pashawar ? In the Maharajah's present mood they are all 
within your reach, and I need not say that my word is at youi* ser- 
vice, — ^but do not, I pray you, believe yourself safe from the ma- 
chinations of the Rajah and his partizans ; for a time, and for their 
own reasons, they appear to have left you unmolested, and even in 
regard to the lady to have acted generously, but they have a rea- 
son, rely on it, and trust them not/' 

" Thank you, my kind friend," I replied, " I appreciate the 
Rajah's favours at their true value, and as for myself and prospects 
I have httle thought and less care ; I have suffered much during 
my short service, and, but for one tie to the country, I should at 
once beg for my discharge ; whether I go here or there, therefore. 
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or whether I remain in the presence, is to me indUFerent ; if I 
could be assured of doing good in any quarter, to that would I 
turn ; but Kashmir has been so long mismanaged and ground 
down ; Pashawar is so lawless, and Multan is so hot, that the Gro- 
vemment of any would be sad up-hUl work. Besides, I confess to 
you that I see a coming storm, from which it behoves all wise men 
to keep aloof ; and during my short career I have witnessdd so 
much of the unruliness of the Sikh soldiery, that I shall be unwill- 
ing to put myself unnecessarily into their power." 
" The Khalsa soldiers ! what of them, Sahih ?" 

" Wh&t, faqir Sahib, but that they are a band of ruffians ^ was 
not Nand Singh an officer of these heroes ? and was not his bro- 
ther Bhup Singh in their ranks ? and indeed, seeing that his High- 
loess, instead of hanging or blowing away robbers and other mis- 
creants, fills up his ranks with them, what other fruit can he expect 
than is daily reaped ; misconduct before the enemy, oppression in 
the provinces, and insubordination towards their officers }" 

" What would you do ?" " Hang up a score." " Is the Sa^ 
Mb of Avitabli's school, does he dehght in blood ?" 

" No,/a^ir Sahib, I do not ; and that is' the very reason I 
would shed a little ; I would not imprison nor place in irons, my 
officers or other men holding respectable situations ; but I would, 
on the contrary, make the soldier's post one of respectability, the 
officer's one of honour, and I would pay him and treat him as one 
placed far above his sipahis ; indeed unless you do so, it is impos- 
sible to expect that they will respect or obey him. Nor is it in 
human nature that the man who was in irons to-day, should either 
respect himself or be respected to-morrow : if in short, I ever again 
command a body of the Maharajah's troops, I must have full audio* 
rity over them." 

*' You were not much interfered with at K&ngr& ?" 
" Not much indeed, except that my Ufe was in hourly perif, 
and that nothing but Providence saved me from both my own men 
and Government." 

" Come, come. Sahib ; the Maharajah was ever kind." 
" So he was, and, I should rather say, from my enemies high 
and low." 

While the two courts remained encamped opposite each other, 
I made acquaintance with more than one of the English officers^ 
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and had xnaii^ interestiag^ conyersationt with one of them who had 
heen long stationed at Ludiana, and who seemed. w«ll acquainted 
with the politics of both powers, and with the under current that 
guided the counsels of the Calcutta and Lahiur Cabinets. 

I will venture on another dose of history for the reader, by giy- 
big some of the particulars gathered in these conversations. 

Not long before the Rupar interview, Captain Murray, the Bri- 
tish Political Assistant at Ambalah, had died; he was an excel- 
lent public officer, and a conscientious, though reserved and some- 
what eccentrie man. Having been many years at AmbaUah, and 
being intimately acquainted with the histories of all the Sikh fami- 
lies on either bank of the Suteluj, he saw with regret the curse 
brought on so extensive a country by the Lahaur supremacy, and 
strove with all his might to keep it within bounds, Tby opposing 
Banjit's constant claims, as* affected paramount, to new patches 
of territory on the left bank of the river. But in this laudable de- 
sign, Captain Murray was much thwarted by the Agent at Ludiana, 
who stood up for the Lahaur claims, and as the battle was. fought 
in Calcutta, the latter prevailed. Each year saw Ranjit obtain a 
village or an ilaka imtil, with little exception, both banks of the 
Suteluj were acquired by the wily old Maharajah, who petted his 
Jjudiana friend and made much of the man who so well served hi» 
interests; at the Rupar meeting the Agent was treated with every 
honor, and called by the Maharajah his son. From what I saw of 
Banjit, however, I am not of opinion that he really liked, or waa 
most influenced by those whom he was most familiar with : on the 
contrary, I believe that opposition was what he respected, and that 
he only appreciated what he dearly, or at some price, acquired^ and 
that if he flattered Murray least, he esteemed him most. 

It was in the year 1805 that Holkar, taking refbge beyond the 
Sutluj, was pursued by the victorious Gen eral Lake even to the 
Byas, when the Mahratah, finding he could get no help from the 
Sikh, succombed. This seems to have been the finst time the 
British and Laham? Governments came in contact ; aad, so little 
Was the former acquainted with the state of things beyond the 
Suduj that Lord Wellesley's letters to General Lake.theii alhided 
to Ranjit Singh as to one, (though perhaps die most powei^) of 
many; and iusuch general terms as shew that it was only the sudden 
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ffi^t of Holkar in that direction which reminded th6 British that 
fTuch a people as tiie Sikhs existed* The Maharajah was, however, 
better informed than his more civilized neighbours, and it was only 
just to try the length of his tether, and as a dying effort to extend 
Us influence to the South of the Sutluj, that he made his brief cam«* 
paign, while Mr. Metcalfe was in the Panjab. 

The reader may remember that in September, 1808, the Sir- 
hind and Malwa Sikhs earnestly petitioned for British protection, 
and that Mr. Metcalfe was sent to discuss the arrangements with 
Ranjit. While both parties were encamped at Kussoor, the Ma- 
harajah suddenly broke up his camp, and taking the British envoy 
some marches with him, swept by Farrid-kote and Mulair-kotla, to 
Ambala, and, in spite of Mr. Metcalfe's remonstrances, gave away 
or appropriated the territory then acquired. Nor was it until Sir 
David Ochterlony, at the head of a considerable force, (backed by 
a reserve under General St. Leger,) reached Ludiana, that the con- 
queror woidd jrield up his lat€ acquisitions, and consent to treat on 
the basis of a mutual recognition of the status existing when the 
conference commenced at Kussoor. Eventually Banjit was obliged, 
rery reluctantly, to give up the fruits of his last campaign, and ta- 
citly to admit to the Patiala and other Sirhind and Malva Sikhs, 
how much' he dreaded the British arms. This was a solitary strug-^ 
^le, a single bold attempt to conquer or to conciliate the southern 
Sikhs, for, in his endeavours to detach them from their proposed 
league with the English, he granted them large portions of his lato 
acquisitions, especially to his maternal imcle, Bhag Singh of 
Jheend, who thus acquired both Ludiana and Ambala, and after* 
waids mnch embarrassed the arrangements of the British. 

It had been the mutual feuds of the Chiefs that first tempted 
Ranjit across the Suteluj, and he was very sore at finding so &ir a 
field and so easy a conquest plucked, as it were, from his grasp, and 
until he saw Ochterleny's BattaHcHis, he persisted in aaUiiig the 
Jantta his natural boundary. 

The whdie southern bank of the Sutluj had been for genera- 
tions in the hands of Patkan and other Mi#Edman Chiefs, ser- 
Tants or feudatories of the Delhi throne. Of these the most 
eonaderable at the time of Ranjit's rise, (and, indeed, with Mnl^ 
lair-Kotla, almost the only one ^at survived the break-up of Mus- 
ahnan supremacy in that quaver) wa» Bae Aleas of Ilae'-ke-kote* 
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He too was sinking fast, one by one his possessions cnimbled away 
till little has remained to his family but his fori and the lands it 
commanded. Doubtless, but for the British in terference, all up to 
the Jamna would have swelled theLahaur raj; bu t, in consequence 
of their interference, the territory as then found ha s, (with the 
few changes caused by lapsed feifs, resumptions, &c.) remained in 
" statu quo." Nearly one-half of that portion of the territory in 
question, protected by the British, belongs to Karam Shigji 
of Patiala, whose revenue of twenty takhs exceeds all the 
others put together : Jhind is next in impo rtance, then Khy- 
tul, and then Naba. These are the four larger powers, protected 
by the English; among them they enjoy a revenue of thirty-five 
lakhs, and could bring into the field twenty thousand men of sorts. 
There are besides perhaps as many as a hundred petty chiefs and ten 
times that number of Lordlings whose total revenue may be ten 
, lakhs, and who could furnish twelve thousand soldiers ; but from 
what I could hear, though they are well disposed to the British,, and 
stout-looking fellows into the bargain, they would not be efficient 
allies in the field ; accustomed to nothmg beyond a boundary dis- 
pute, they would come into action as mere MDitia men, and would 
not make a stand against the regular troops of the Panj&b or any 
other State. The Cavalry especially, except a few personal retain- 
ers of the Chiefs, are very inferior to those of Lah4ur. 

The Lahaur possessions on the left bank of the Sutluj were, (in 
the 9th Chapter of these adventures) esteemed at twelve lakhi 
of rupees ; not above four lak hs, however, reach the treasu- 
ry ; and the territory like the British portion, is mostly in 
jagir to military or religious Chiefs : the former descendants of 
those who helped Ranjit Singh and his ancestors in the consolida- 
tion of the Sikh power ; the latter claiming kindred with the early 
spiritual leaders. These possess ions are scattered in patches from 
the Sutluj to the Jamna, but He chiefly along the bank of the for-i 
mer. Thjs inhabitants of these trans -Sutluj States, whether under 
the Lahaur or British Gover^^me nt, comprise as few Sikhs as 
those of the Panjd.l|^and qhiefly con sist of mixed tribes, as Gujars, 
Jats, Rains, Dogars, &c. In all the States a large portion of the 
cultivators are Musalmans, and you may go into village after viL>- 
lage belonging to the Sikhs, without meeti ng a Singh. 

The officer who kindly furnished me wjth the above h^ads of 



Wbnnttdoii, took me roiind the tti^ft of the Englidi^ And t wm 
iDudi strack with the complet^eBS of e^ery thing in their camp 
Equipage : long aecustomed to the make-shifts of Persian imd Sikh 
snnieB, I was ^te delighted in^ the eontrasti The two 8qua<» 
drons of Lancers especially struck me i each man looked fit for an 
officer ; and I was also much pleased with the dashing style of the 
Horse Artillery; In the seversd days that the troops were out, t 
did not observe a single accident occur, or any past of the hame's* 
give way, althoug'h every move was done at a gallop, and the com- 
ing about to bring the guns into action was always at a fearful 
rate ; indeed I was prepared to see one gun crush the other ^ but 
the movements of the horses soon shewed me that they too knev^ 
the sound of the bugle, and that little was required in the men but 
to hold hard; llie pi^ctice, too, was excellent, I never saw better 
in any part of the world ; and though we had been trying to get 
up a return play of our own, the Maharajah was vdse enough to 
give up the rivalship, seeing that however we might succeed/ we ' 
should shew soiall aftei* the English display. 

As I have said, Ranjit was most anxious aboiit the appesirance 
of the Sikhs in this, his first interview ^th the Governor- General : 
he had desired nty presence^ but he himself gave all *the orders at 
the time, and selected the troops Ihat were to shew off. Besides 
the regulars, (attired like the English except their head and foot 
gear) there was the elite of the Sikh army ; thousands, clothed in 
yellow and green silk vests, wiih a loose d6gag6e turban, half flow- 
ing over the shoulder ; to an unpractised ei^e these men, with their 
long dark beards and fierce aspect, lo<&ed more warlike than the 
quiet and subdued sipakis, and the statue-like European soldiery ; 
but no soldier could for a moment compare the silken array with 
the broad-cloth, or the gold and tinsel of the Sikhs^ with the sim- 
ple solidity of the British, and doubt the result of an encounter. 
The quiet, proud bearing of the Company's Hpakis, quite as much 
as that of the Europeans, seemed to assert their superiority, as the 
Maharajah and his train rode slowly down their line and inspected 
them, as they afterwards did us. Once or twice, in i^ite of Ran- 
jit's good arrangements, a fracas nearly todc place, from inquisitiTe 
idlers prowling into the English ranks, pulling about th^ men's wea- 
pons and handling their accoutrements. Such conduct was gene- 
ndly taken good humouiedl j» but oc(»aionaU j a churl and kot-blood 
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met, and ihen a hand would b^ raifled, or a blade lialf-diawii, but* 
all ended peaoeablj ; and, if Lord William Bentinck was as well 
pleased with the result of the interview, as was the Lahaur Chief, 
one point was gained, that of putting the parties in good humoux 
with another. 

A bridge Was prepared a little above the town of Rupar; th^ 
Ei^lish camp was on their own bank aud very "picturesque it look- 
ed, lying among the trees and cultivation that fill up the alluvial bed 
between the stream and the bigh ridge that bounds the khadir : 
the ^h encampment, on the other side, occupied a small sandy 
plain that lies between the river and the barren range of hills that 
fonn the lower steps of the first Himalayan tange. 

After all formalities had been arranged between the two powers^ 
the Maharsvjah paid the first visit, which the Governor-General 
returned next day. Aiiker this there were mutual inspections of 
the troops, and other such Military spectacles, till the camp broke 
up ; the Maharajah determined on making a progfess towards tiie 
nc^th, and I obtained a month's leave to visit Lahaur, and shew 
the (upital to my l)nde. ' 

Mahtab Kowr being a lull-woman, was, as t have already said, 
less fettered hy custom and form than the people of the plains, and 
could, iuore readily adapt herself to new customs. Affection, too, 
wonderfully quickens a woman's powers ; and her anxiety to be in 
all respects my companion, gave my wife an aptitude to learn that 
astonished me. Coming thus anonymously before the world, I 
may be excused for dwelling a little on her who was, while I had 
her, 

** The dove of peace to mj lone Ark, 

*< The only star thai made the stranger's sky less dark.*' 

and now, when on the eve of quitting this land, I record the remem- 
brances furnished by my sojourn in it. I can hardly believe that 
she is npt t^y, to read, to comment, to suggest, as^was her wont. 

I see thine eye still beaming I 

I hear thy voice's tone ! 
It haunts me in my dreaming. 

It visits me alone. 
Oh I canst thou be departed. 

While thus thy form I see ? 
Can l\m broken hearted 

While thou act thua with me ? 
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It is but adelmion — 

I know thon dost not lire 1 
"Xet loT« 1 the illtuiooy 

Beyond what troth could give- 
Loved ai thou wait while nearer. 

My bosom now is taught. 
Thou, canst b« even dearer- 
Enshrined in holy thought! 

NOTES 

(a). Ihese observations were actually addressed tome by faqir Aziz-Q-din, and 
ajepxesetvedtosbewtbe force of one good example above a <* hundred homilies*** 
The individoal referred to in the text, is thus mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, ia 
ft letter to Lord Montague, written in 1820 1— 

** Sir Adam is well, and his circles augmented by his Indian brother. Major Fer- 
gusson, who has much of the fiimily manner, an excellent importation, of course, 
to Tweedside."— (See Lockhart's life of Scott.) 

This was the officer who commanded Sir C. T; Metcalfe's escort when aC 
Lahaur* 

(ft) This attack was intended, as a surprise, but the enemy were deceived aa 
to British discipline. The small party under Captain Fergusson (who, if re- 
port errs not, fought in his paejammas when he received the wound referred t^ 
by the /a92r) quickly formed, and scattered the assailants. Banjit Singh was 
greatly enraged with the Akalis for this> wanton attack on that camp of a friendly 
guest, and heaped on the fimatics every term of abuse ;. but he chiefly upbraided 
them for cowardice, afier hamng attacked' the camp^ to allow; so small a party, 
about four hundred, to- repulse so many thousands of theml 

(e> This confidence in the truth and integrity of Biitish officers has been 
spread^ evea further than theiv power^ The Bengal Artillery officer who, 
lately went from Herat to Petersburgh, found the feeling already existing at 
Khivs. It may not b^ amiss to suggest the importance of not weakening this 
most valuable ally, by incautiously disseminating every rumour that may reach 
a camp or station. The credit of the- officers of the British mission at Herat, re- 
ceived a severe shock ia consequence of their having stated, on what th«y ha* 
lieved unquestionable authority, that five hundred men had been killed in the 
battle of Bamiao, when the Heratis afterwards ascertained that the number kiH** 
ed did not amount to oM'-tnUh of that stated. 
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** The towen of Firozpi^ look down* 

Oo many a mile'of subject land ; 
On cultured field and peopled town* 

And on the Gbftra's silver sand. 
The peasant tills a thankful soil. 

And iafely reaps the field he sowed i 
Kor dreads to lose his early toil, 

Nor fears the armed Sikh's InrotidL 
It was not to in former dayB^ 

For, many a mottlderiog tower^f^raiMl ' 
Attests the rathlesB border irafs 

That made each fteld a buttle^grouad.*' 

Both camps liad broken up \ and oh the morning of the 2iid 
of November* the two banks of the Sutluj, late teeming with 1ife„ 
and sparkling with the pside andpomp of tbeMaharajah's court, and 
the prouder, if leas gaudy, anray of the English Vicegerent^ were 
silent and forsaken : the beautiful scenery of Rupar Was again left 
to repose, or to witness the debaucheries of its savage lord, the 
Sikh Rajah, Bhup ^ngh, one <£ the many lordUngs tA the id»y wha 
are a curse to the land they devour. ^ 

The night before the dispersion of the camps, the Maharajah 
sent to me at a late hour ; I was surprised, for although I knew 
that he often transacted business with the Rajah or faqir at such 
untimely hours,, it had not hitherto been my lot to be so disturbed ; 
however I immediately went^^md found his Highness in his sleeping 
tent, half reclining against a large bolster on a charpai, Aziz-u-din 
sitting on the ground by his side, and two attendants in the dis- 
tance. 
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*' Ail Bdlane I" wu the greeting, m I was lubered in by 
tlie waiting Bhaya, " you have been quick, my friend, your Pesh- 
lOietna has gone off ; how is that ?" 

" The camp waa broken iq> I underetood, your Highneaaa, and 
that I had a-month's leave of absence." 

'• Yes, but why such haste ? which way do you propose to tnu* 
Vel ?" 

" By Kapurtalla to Lah&ur, your Highness." 

** Ah, so I thought ; but 1 have an errand for you elsewhere, 
tay friend; here, sit by the faqir, he'll tell you." 

I was in no very good humour at being disturbed from my bed, 
and in still worse at what seemed the cancelling of my leave ; but 
when Monarchs tell their J^rvants to sit in their presence, they are 
seld<»n disobeyed ; I accordingly sat myself down beside Aziz-u-din, 
who quickly perceiving the cloud on my brow, conmienced mutter- 
ing a 3trii^g of ejaculations, and pithy sentences, as much with a 
view of giving himself time to put his speech into a pleasing and 
complimentary form, as to let me recover my temper : meantime 
Ranjit Singh closed hLs one eye and slept, or affected to sleep ; 
$xxd, the two attend ants, remained outside the tent. 

. " Ah iSifAti/' at last opened out the /o^tr, "your ikhal is 
^feat ; the light of the sun each day more brightly shines on you ; 
and my friend, as a sii^lar and a sage, knows that happy is the man 
•4MI whom the royal favour is turned ^ and withered the wretch frxua 
ivhom it is averted." 

Here I began to look very inpatient, bat oatchmg the fa^r^s 
tye which twinkled as much as to say, "all this is a part of my busi- 
ness, be patient," I waited, while he went on, "Bat theJSakiiiB itia^, 
and knows the truth of all this-; his servant will, therefore, escpbin 
that it IB ^ MfUiarajah's orders that Colonel Belkuus should travel 
to Lahaur by way of Ludiftna, Wudni and Firozpi^r; it is many 
yeafs Bim^-his Highness has visited the Soutii hank of the Sutluj* 
be is therefore desirous of sending a trusty servant who can ob« 
imve and tm^ fakhfolly report the state of a&drs. You are desir- 
ed to keepa jouxnal and to note every occurrence, fmd.abov^ all to 
mark the state of the different forts belonging to the lieges, whi^- 
ther they are in a defensive conditiim, and especially whether any 
teve been add«d to» or ai^e now in prcfcosstpf mJbditi<Hi# k whi^h 
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latter case you are positively to forbid the measure, and to Mn^the 
owner to the presence." 

I was thunderstruck ; the order in itself was no very vexatioul^ 
one, and to many would have been a boon ; but I did not like the 
kind of duty, and had made my arrangements for a mj)nth's holi- 
day > so I looked black; the /a^ir observingmycounten^ce,. glanc- 
ed at me expressively, and remarked, " I thought it would be so,, 
Sahib, that you would not have words to express your gratitude ; 
the Maharajah is reposing, we may retire ; if you will leave the 
tent, I will follow as soon as I can collect my papers." I rose, and 
walked off, and was not well out of the tent when I heard Ranjtt 
turn round and chuckle something to the Secretary who shortly 
followed me : I did not conceal from him my annoyance, but the 
old man taking me by the arm rephed, *' be patient, Sakib, it is all 
for your good ; the duty is a pleasant, and may be a very profitable 
one, and will keep the royal eye on you." 

" It is a work, however, that I do not mean to undertake," I 
replied moodily. 

The /agir was aghast, " The Sahib is not ihad ? he does not 
drink, or I should suppose him intoxicated." 

I laughed and rephed, " Truly Hakimji, you try my patience ; 
here have I made all my arrangements for one route, and you send 
me by another double as long .* how am I to take my wi& } and 
shall I not be considered a spy by the Enghsh ?" 

" Why, Sahib, I have arranged for the lady, and have detain- 
ed your boats, which can take her comfortably to Firozpiir ; and 
for yourself, did you not tell me you had an invitation to Ludiana ?" 

" Thanks for the boats, my good friend* and you. are right as 

to' my invitation to Ludi^a, but how is that to frank me to Wudni, 

^yid into the old castle at FirozpCbr ? why,/a^ir Sabib, the twa old 

women will use spells against me, andjadu kur me, unless indeed 

' Captain Wade has me seized as a spy." 

" The Sahib is not afraid," and the old man looked queerly at 
me. 

" 'So/aqirji I am not ; but it is one thing to be a spy, another 
to be a soldier ; I am willing to take my chance of being shot, but 
I have no desire to be hanged." 

" You Sahib log are a strange race, there is not a Sardar 
from Atar Singh, or Lena Singh Majetia, downwards, that would 
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)Ciot ^OBip at your nussioa ; and here you object as if you were of « 
fered aa injury." 

" Offer it then to them, I have no fancy for prying into other 
osien's halls." 

Aziz-u-din understood his work : like a skilful angler he gave 
(meleave to exhaust my pettishness, and then, when I paused, gent- 
ly drew towards me, half reasoning, half flattering. 1 saw his 
;game, and felt more thstn once incHned to turn restive upon him, 
liut in the end he talked me over, so that I consented to let Mah- 
iAh go by water to Firozpur under a suitable escort, and agreed to 
anake a rapid stretch round my destined course, so as to meet her 
in time at the rendezvous. The faqir had partoanahs ready for 
me desiring all Sardars, Joffirdars, Thanadars and others exer- 
cising authority, or enjoying the Lahaur protection, to obey all or- 
*ders given by the excellent Colonel Bellasis ; to throw open their 
castles and towers to him, to provide him with, suitable escort, and 
all else that he may demand. 

Before noon, the next day, I had embatkedmy wife, and mount- 
ing a good stout roadster ; within the hour I had reached the ancient 
town of CHiamkour, famed for its defence in the olden times against 
the Delhi throne; here I took a glance at the ancient kila, mo- 
ralized after the usual fashion of travellers; and changing my hack» 
for my good steed Chanda, rode him at a rattling rate to Machi- 
wala, likewise an old place, and one still thriving ; here I had ano- 
ther fresh horse, and before the sun was well down, was at the 
hospitable board of my friend ' at Ludi^a, who, . f o enable 

him to entertain me, had got permission to go in advance of his re- 
giment, and himself accompanied me in my pleasant ride; it was al- 
most all in the kadar of the Sutluj, and in the rainy season would 
have been .A wet scamper, but now our ride was over a green and 
pleasantly varied country, the path being sometimes above, some- 
times below the high bank of the river. 

At Ludi&na I stayed but one day, and therefore was unable to 
e'xamine it as minutely as I wished ; I had time, however, to per- 
ceive that the fort does no credit to its architect; and that the new 
town has a forced and mushroom aspect ; hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of shops being empty, and many with fair and smooth fronts 
being roofless; the roads are bad and dirty ; a moiety of the in- 
habitaats are Kftshmeria&s, a filthy, noisy, idle and htigious race : 



one baziir is fine and broad, the odie^ die iiiirro# iftd poor, mtidk 
as in other Native towns, except that they are more strai^il and 
Yegpilar. 

Early the second mOming 1 shook my kind host by the hand; 
and toming south-west, cantered across country to Jagraon* a largcf 
and neat town of considerable trade, ilnd in the aodddle of a rich 
tract oi country, belonging to Fatteh Singh Aluwala : this Ohie^ 
not long before, had been discontented and even m rebellion ; on 
whidi account Ranjit Singh was now jealous of his movem^tSj and 
liesired especially ihaX I should thoroughly observe and report on 
what was the condition and spirit of ^s extensive states soitth 
of the Sutluj, giving him as they did such opportunity of intrigue^ 
I found Jagraon a very neat and thriving place; well walled against 
a Cavalry inroad ; with a citadel, admirably suited to the times for 
which it was built, and, even now, imposing ; here I halted two days 
to allow my horses and servants to come up, and to make such ltti« 
quiries as I should deem requisite ; I was treated with every respect 
and attention by the autiiorities, and during my stay pc^ed up a 
good deal of information ; I was astonished at tftie extent and va- 
lue of the Alnwdla territory in this quarter, spreading like a net 
'£rom the Maindot border to the Jamna, and commanding the se- 
veral roads into Hindost^. ^ 

I then made a morning's ride to Wadni, and foiind tk€te U ra- 
ther extensive fort, built of burnt brick, in good order; it was inter- 
esting to me from the sad and varied fortune of its nominal owner, 
w^j^^ Sada Kmkwwt, Ranjit Singh's mother-in-law and the maker of his 

fortunes, who then was, and had long been, a prisoner. From Wad- 
ni I nearly retraced my steps, turning North, and giving Jagraon 
a wide berth to my right, I rode across the open plain to Dhsram- 
kot, u royal demesne, with a small half-mud, half-brick fort ftf no 
strength, but with a ccnsiderable, though ctishevelkd town atfcadi- 
ed. Here again I halted a day, and, to the horror of ike gram- 
dealo^ witnessed the opening of two grain pits ; these deposits ai^e 
made in seasons of plenty, the pits being dug in any high dry spot^ 
filled^ and covered over, and sometimes 1^ untoudbed for 3rear8 ; 
when opened tilie local autiiorities get a foorthi and the owner ge- 
nerally sdls the rranainder at such enhanced price as Baof^j r^ays 
him for the original outlay with interest and expecnses ; these d^- 
•sits 9g^ the great rtesoun^e of the eountry f^lttbst lainiiie, an^ 
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for the ai^itraiy and heavy e:raction8 above noted, (which eventu- 
iffiy faSl on the qonsumer) would be more nnmerous, and do much 
to relieve the plague of hunger which periodically depopulates the 
IxM'der, as it does many parts of HindustlUi. The owners and autho- 
rities in this instance were not a little astonished, that, bearing a 
royal order for free quarters, I neither asked for anything, nor 
seemed to expect soarsat, or fee of any kind ; the first fright there-* 
fore of tl^ose inte|*ested he}ng oYerj I was overwhelmed with 
pc^t^ess. , 

Two hours helfytp d;^y-lilght t^e second day, I started witji th^ 
mpon ; at seven miljes on Jxtj right was laBL-KMn-ke-kot, a small 
trailed town, of very bad fa^ne, belonging tp the Alftwala Chief; by 
the light of the moon I rode through, and with some difficulty 
aci^oss the town ; for, its limits being contracted, it is more than usu- 
ally crowded ; I then dismounted, and climbed the rampart, which ia 
only a wall of five feet thickness, with a, breastwcnrk on it of scarce 
a foot, and may l^e taken as an average of the de&nces of walled 
towns on the border ; the enl^ance gai;eway is large and imposing, 
and has rooms offering: some accommodation above, from the roof 
of wl^ich must be an extensive view ; enabling the marauders (who 
receive shelter within the walls, and harass the neighbourhood hf 
their predatory incursions) to see the coming traveller, and jto make 
their arrangements for .meeting him. )falf an hour of day-light 
tem^ained, when I was again in my saddle, and cantering along ^th 
a single orderly. At about a icos from tsa-Khan-ke-kot I saw 
some persons IjHbog almost naked on the bare ground, in ioxa groups, 
each of two or three persons ; and, beside each, some glitteiing 
substances, tike small fish ; the noise o£ our horses' hoofs roused 
one of the sleepers, but he did not speak : I hailed him as to who 
Of w^ ^e yr^ : 

" Bohuryas, my Lord." 

" What are ypu doii^ here V* 

" Hunting, ple^Mse yo.ur Excell^^cy, here is our *A»A^." 

^' Shikar.^ yfhaX 9hikar ? and what are tbose shining things hj . 
jOWjdde?" 

^^ Our shikar^ Sakibj they mre Sandas,'^ and at my bidding he 
Jbsougbt me two laxge disgusting Looki^ creatures, in shape and fea- 
tures like lizaids,(a) but as large as tats, several hundred of which 
were lying by^e jnen, eadi s£ whom, except the ispeaker, had his 
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Vfih and children i^th him. The Sandcu are, I believe, the sant 
yeptile that in South America and in the Dakban is pretty fveely eat 
en ; and is known to Englishmen as the Qnana ; my curiosity was 
excited at the heaps that lay around, so I asked the Sawar who 
was with me, ^ Do you eat them ? and do others V* 

^^ Tkey do, but Hindus and Mahomedans do not," repUedmy 
orderly. 

" They'll be bad before they can be eaten/' I observed. 

The Bohurya grinned, '^ ll^y are not dead, Sahib" and he 
gare one a nu^ge to make it stir ; the poor reptiles must, therefore, 
have been half killed, and left to linger to preserve them untainted 
tin required. I was reflecting on the cruelty of man, and looking 
in wonder on the whole scene before me, and thinking on the 
wretched lot of the htmters, and of the toothers and children ly- 
ing almost without clothing on the bare ground beside the men. 
The Bohuiyah, however, who had been addressing me appeared to 
have no companions ; he had his whole heap oi living matter to 
himself. The day was just dawning, and while I was thus co^tat- 
ing, I saw ihe Bohurya questioning my attendant, and heard him 
repeat **• BdUasis." I threw him a rupee and cantered on, but had 
not gone a hundred yards until we were stopped by the loud cries 
of the Bohurya who came rushing breathlessly up as we slackened 
our pace, " Will the SMb forgive his slave ?" 

" Forgive what ? don't tease me, I have no time for foolery." 

" The Sahib does not recollect his slave, but may I speak ? and 
ahall I be pardoned ?" 

'^ As &r as I am concerned, if you slew my brother, but be 
quick ; see, my horse is impatient." 

^^ Enough, your slave is Azim Bohurya ; the Sahib will recol- 
lect he honoured me with his notice at the trial." 

*' Ah, what brings you here ? but I have no time now ; follow 
me to Firozpiir, and here," pitching him another rupee, " is an 
earnest of your safety." Saying this I toulshed my horse's flank 
and pushed on, but turning round perceived the poor wretch with 
botih hands to his head placing it repeatedly on the ground. Before 
sunrise I was at Jeexa, a laige town, a little to the left of the road ; 
it has a mud fort very much in decay ; I here merely changed 
hoaxes, and ispoke for a few minutes to the Xhdnaddr. The place 
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with some adjoining teiritoiy is Aja^ir of Kowr Sher Singh's, in 
consequence of which the Thanadar and his subordinates were in- 
dined to take some airs, but I put them down instantlj^and order- 
ed the former to attend me to FirozpClr. The country shortly be- 
yond this assumed a much wilder and more uncultiyated aspect ; 
around me the lands were bare, but far on my right I could see 
heavy coarse grass, and on my left a forest of small jungle and un- 
derwood ; at three miles firom Jeera we passed Mehrsingwala, and 
then entered a. forest of small trees, many of them little more than 
underwood ; one kind (the Jhund) is of the Bahul (Mimosa) 
species, but of inferior quality ; the rest, the Bhun and Kureel are 
hardly fit for firewood,, and useful for nothing else. This forest 
lasted with little interruption till we passed the small fort and Til- 
lage of Ki]kl, and the village of ShersingwMa on our right, when 
we entered on a wide open plain, generally quite bare, but with 
occasional patches of grass ; the plain is cut transversely by a deep,, 
narrow, canal-like nalahy which, in its windings, we had more 
than once to cross ; as we entered this plain, we could, at a distance- 
of eight miles, perceive the towers orFirbzpilr. 

The day was yet early, and Ihe air was cool ; I therefore rode 
leisurely across the plain, and was surprized at the absence of aU 
cultivation, though, here and there, was the appearance of old wells 
and relics of little towers attached to each ruin ; they and theuc 
wells were equally dilapidated. 

The Rd,iu sent as a deputation, to ^ve me the istakbdl, her 
adopted son and the Master of her Horse, neither of them very 
taking looking fellows : and their followers were a very tag-iag set^ 
more like bandits than followers of a Queen ;. I was shewn to a 
neat httle bdraduri in a newly laid out gsurden, north of the town^ 
dose to a tank, which the Rsnl was then excavating, to. leave vx 
memory of herself and husband, as. they had no. children. 

Before I had wdl finished my breakfast; I observed a nearly 
naked, spare, sinewy man, coming at an easy swinging pace up to 
the haraduri^ I at once recognized the Bohuiya, and gave orders 
£)r his entertainment : in the afternoon, not feeling disposed for any 
employment I summoned my new retainer, and froni his own lips 
gathered a tale that may taJi^e its place here, as a fiesh illustiatiott 
of the land of my sojoux)iings» 
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THE BOHURYA'S TALE. 

t 

Where I was born, or who was my &ther, is more than I can 
tell the iSdhih Bahadur ; but mj earliest recollections are of the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, wheii the party with which I dwelt hover- 
ed around the tombd of the old city during the day, and at night 
entered into the fararigi cantonment, or gleaned what they could 
from the townsfolk ; at 'times ^e got rich booty, and again we 
would be for months without success; Hying o n sucli vermin as 
you saw me, Sdkib, collecting last night ; my father, or rather my 
owner, for he did not conceal from me that no blood of Ms ran in 
my veins, was the leader of the band : khutenda I understood to 
be their head-quarters, and all large towns and caQtonments their 
haunts ; our harvest was a double one, we were thief- catchers as well 
as thieves ; our kinsmen were the Chokidars in many of the wealth- 
iest houses of the teiritory, and our hardiest and expertest hand^ 
•were, trackers, employed by the Magistrates, KotwIJs and their sub- 
ordinates. Ah, Sahib ! it makes me laugh even at this day, when 
I think of the funny p ranks we played ! and of how we managed the 
police. I will tell you one of them, as it wiU interest you more than to 
hear that we starved to-day, feasted to-m6rrow, that I was thrashed 
and fostered at the will of one who used me very much zA he did his 
tattoo, and would have cut my throat when useless, a^ readily as 
he would that of his broken down quadruped ; Sungtia was his (my 
foster father's) name, he was a i^are, smaH man, Apparently worn 
out, but possessed of immense powefrs of endur^ce ; between dawn 
and star-light I have dragged myself forty kos at his heels. I hated 
him, how could I else ? but his genius commanded me ; he was in- 
deed a noble robber, a profound deceiver, a most skflfld tracker ; 
the genius hy which he managed to deceive his own pursueiis, en- 
abled him to detect the futile attempts at concealment of 3iose 
against whom he was employed ; and little as he dtred for any one 
living, and difficult as it would have been to ascertain what he lov- 
ed, what his object in life was, still he had the point of honor that 
forbad him (unless for a decided object,) to betray or to assist in 
convicting those of his own tribe ; G(\jar, J&t, MewatlSi and 'Rangur, 
however, and all the other host of iruurauders, were fair shikar 'for 
Sungtia Bohurya, and all came just as kiiidly to his net. But to my 
anecdote : In a certaiA suburb of Delhi lived an old Pathan femi- 
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ly ; they Were poor but respectable, chance threw Sungtia into thieir 
company atfd made him useful ; they were grated, as much so as 
a proud Moslem could be to one he considered more impure than 
a Christian, worse than a Hindu ; Suiigtia wcus, in his way, proud ; 
the pride of talent and of eneiigy diste n;ded his meagre and stunted 
person, as did his Afighan blood the goodly form oi Rustam 
Khan. In one of his visits the Bohuirya 'caught a glance of the 
daughter oiP his host, was smitten, and at another time was detect- 
ed attempting an interview ; he Was beaten with shoes from the 
premises, and warned of a worse &te if he again trespassed; 
^^ when I again enter, your shoes shall be put to another pur- 
pose ;" was his cool and taunting r^ly, as Sungtia hurried into the 
fitreet. 

My father (so I call him) was wary ; slowly and surely he 
worked, he had an able coadjutor in the Magistrate, who loved 
forms more than realities ; law more than justice ; indeed had not 
Buch a gkarib parwar been in office, hoW could poor Bohuryas 
have existed ? Sungtia had long had his eye on a certain wealthy 
Banker in the Ohdndni Ohouk ; he wanted a few of his money 
bags, but now he cared less for the treasure than for revefnge — ^in 
fkct he was resolved to plunder the dwelling, and fix the outrage 
on Rustam Khftn ; a night was se ttled for our gang to do the job ; 
it was a darfc stormy one, no star was visible ; we had already 
prepared our measures by burying a bag of rupees i n a comer of 
the Pathan's dwelling, through the instrume ntalily of hia C/^pA^t- 
dar^ who was a Bohurya, though he passed as a Mewfttti ; we had 
seventy men that night employed; two small parties, each of a 
dozen of our boldest comrades, covered the approaches to the two 
nearest thanak stations ; a String of thirty men completely cut off 
our victim's dwelling firom neighboiirly assistance, or from any 
chance aid ; some few stout 'raw hstods were kept as carriers ; and 
six expert and expejieiiced leaders Entered the dwelling, the door 
of which they found ready open, arid the two Barketndoizes^ who 
should have watched, in a heavy sleep on the ground, caused by a 
drugged potion administered by an ally within. Oiir friends pro- 
<jeeded direct to the zenana roof, where the old Banker slept, seized 
'him, and on peril of his life, forbad him to utter a word, or dp 
'more than shew the spot in which that day jewels to the amount 
of eleven ihotuiaad rupees bad b^en dep<^ted; and cash to a 
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somewhat greater extent ; the old man refused, swore he was pooi; 
and had nothing but his cooking utensils in the house to which hig 
friends were welcome ; my &ther gare the signal ta put a ckiHieCbJ 
bag over the Banker's head ; one instant it was applied in spite 
of the victim's struggles ; and being removed, he was asked if he 
would now shew his hoards ; the big drops of agony Ming from 
his brow, the old man told his tormentors to follow him, shewed 
them the treasure, which was sei2sed, and in less time than I haye 
taken to describe the occurrence, the box was emptied, and thedes- 
pollers had separated into different parties ; not meeting again 
until they reached an old tomb agreed upon. 

My father, however, never left the town ; he and two or three 
others had, by a circuitous route, gained the hovel in which they 
resided before the lazy tkanadar was roused, and, in compliance 
with the Banker's desire, was endeavouring to trace the course of 
the spoilers ; '^ Oh we shall make nothing of these various tracks, 
Chund Rim," said the head policeman to his subordinate ; ^^ we 
must have Sungtia Bohurya ;" as desired, Chund Ra.m went for my 
^ther as he had often before done ; and found him in a heavy 
sleep, and in no good humour at being disturbed ; wh^n, however, 
he was well awakened, and told the value of the prize, and there- 
fore the probable amount of the salvage, or at least of the reward, 
his professional pride and avarice seemed excited, and calling to 
his fellows loudly, he told them to be up and stirring, for there was 
good shikar on foot. . They accompanied the police, and affecting 
for a time to beat about the premises, and to go first one way and 
then another, they at last followed with but little hesitation the 
well defined tracks of four pair of feet ; and well they might, for 
the shoes had been abstracted, and placed on men as nearly as pos- 
sible filling them, during the early part of the night ; and been 
thus used to make prints right up to the Pathin's house, into the 
threshold of which they were then thrown ; l)ut I see. Sahib, that 
I am becoming tiresome, so it may be enough to say that we not 
only gained a large booty, and were never so much as suspected of 
the robbery ; but that we had the pleasure of seeing the proud old 
Moslem and his gay sons rattling their chains as they pounded 
kunkur on the high road. It was a favourite recreation of my reS" 
pected father's to mount his tattoo, and go and look at the kydees 
as they were at work, and congratulate his old fiiend on the comr- 
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fbrtable beiiib he had |>rociiTed him ; we thus picked up many use- 
ful acquaintances ; and were able to do them numerous good of- 
fices, and could at anj tune effect the release of our friends, either 
by watching opportunities to help them to loosen their fetters, or 
hy directly bribing their guard to let the prisoners escape, or eren 
to desert with them. I was but a boy in those times, my lord^ 
and, as I have said, was not always over daintily treated, but 
still there was an excitement in the work that I enjoyed : eyil days 
however came on our gang ; success had made us rash ; we neg- 
lected the arts by which we had risen, and soon paid the forfeit. 

Our boldness had excited attention ; our old coadjutor the Ma- 
gistrate was promoted to be a Judge ; the new one turned out the 
Kotwftl and his crew, but that was of little consequence ; we were 
soon as intimate with the new police as with the old,* and it was 
our own imprudence, and treachery in our camp that caused our 
downfodl. 

The citizens of Delhi finding that the police would not take 
<*are of them, set themselves more actively to take care of them- 
selves, and began to be more carefiil as to the persons they em- 
ployed as Chokidars ; in short my Other's time was come, his 
web was spun, and the old man was killed in a night attack on a 
house whose inmates had got information of our intention. 

• Without an able leader we soon lost credit with the po- 
lice, and even ceased to rely on each other, as it was clear there 
was a spy in the band ; we therefore separated ; I with two or three 
others came Northwards, and have since generally kept to the 
* hanks of the Sutluj ; until, shortly before the accident that unfor- 
tunately befel the Sdhih^ I was induced to cross the river, and 
join the band that undertook to destroy my Lord — ^he knows the 
rest : why should the slave then dilate further than to shew h<)w 
he is now in the presence ? The circumstances were thus ; when old 
Dandftwar Singh resumed his charge at K&ngra, he was astonished 
to find several score of prisoners kept at the public expence ; sav- 
ing my lord's presence he laughed at the farangi fashion, and 
ordered us all to be turned adrift, on payment of fines propor^ 
tionate to our means, or rather to our ostensible means, desiring that 
all who could not or would not pay should be hamstrung — I was 
poor, and seemed poorer, but I paid down twenty-five nanicgkahiesy 
and am now at the Sahib's service as ready and bold a hand, 
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though I say it, as any on ihe boid«r ; idiether it be to hunt uaa 
or beast, to endure hunger or fatigue ; of the latter qualification 
the 8ahih has this day had a specimen ; and in the long ehase we 
gave Alirerdi KJiin there was surely proof of enduiaope and eyen 
of ability; the Sahib looks suspicioas, but his slaye can be honest, if 
it is worth his while to be so, and he £eeb no greater ambition 
than to obey the bold Colonel fieUasis." 

Such was the wretch's statement, when separated from mudb 
6f its irrelevant matter ; I did, as the fellow remarked, look doub^ 
ingly upon him ; but after some reflection I desired him to. be 
hazir^ feeling ]th^t I might yras4 such blood hoii^ids ; I therefore 
ordered that he should be dothed and fed, and told him that he 
should receive four rupees a month for food ; and as he worked 
should )b^ rewarded. 

NOTES. 



(a) According to Sir W. Jones, lizardi formed partof the food of the Arabs. 

'^ That a race of men TaxU or Kouraetu aa the Pertiana caU them» who dnnk the 

"n^Jk of <{amel8y iKiid ^d on lizAi:d«, jhould en^ertaia a tho«gh;t of qabduing tl^ 

kingdom of Feridun, was considered by the General of Yeozdegird's army, as 

the strongest instance of fortune's levity and instability."— ii«ui^. lUsearchts^ 

Vol. U. p. 16. 

fishes, 9iid othtr aquatic aaimals without •caleSt.are 0Q«ai4ered Undeim in 
the Baat, aa they also are considered in the lav of Mopes. 

(5) Chillie is the pod from which red pepper (^Kyan) is made ; a bag of chil- 
lies hung over their victim's heads was the Mahratta favourite mode of extracting 
treasure^the fashion is not unknown to other ruffians* 
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SdlfuU turm over tome more Uaifes itt the volume of human Ufe, ventures to^ 
psote a lUUe, draw a picture that tome will think umtaturaL-^FrosperUy tloet not 
atecajft conltribuU to happiness. 



** And wkh hiA dying br«atb, sesigned 
The wreck of power he left behind 
To Lachmaa Konwr the fond, the true, 
Whose lovers full spring-tide never knew 
Thci ebba and flows, the flaws and starts. 
That win and alienate men** hearts ; 
But, in a stream, deep, full and clear, 
Beflected back' one isMge dear." 



4r. s. 



** Clasp me a little longeir oa the brink 

Of fate, while I can feel thy dear carestf ; 
And, when this heart has ceased to beat, oh t thinks 

And let it tnitigate thy woe'a excess. 
That thou, to me haat been all tenderness,. 

And friend, to more than mortal friendship just ; 
Oh, by that retrospect of happiness. 

And by the hope of an immortal trust, 
God shall assuage thy pangs^ when I am laid in dust I 

Half could I bear, methinks,. to leave this earth. 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun» 

If I had lived to smile but on the birth * 

Of one dear pledge. And shall there thea> be none 

In after times — no gentle little one. 
To climb thy knees, and look resembling me ?'' 

Catt^beS. 

And now, haring sketcliedthe Bohuiya, I will try to gire some 
notion of the country and institutions of which he, and the manv 
who resemhle him, are the offspring. The little principality of 
Firozpur, in which I now found myself, is a fair specimen of the 
Sikh and border system, and I will enter into some details of a 
territory that is now familiar to the Company's servants, in order 
to give an idea of other Sikh States little known to Europeans. 
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The nominal extent of the old Rftni's kingdom was a hundied 
square miles, but not one tenth of that land was in the undisputed 
possession of Lachman Konyrar; indeed the town-lands alone could 
be called her's, and wese cuUiyated bj femilies Uving within the 
town, and crowded even into the ditch of the fort. The town, 
therefore, though of great antiqidty, was at the time I visited it, 
little more than an assemblage of Zamindars' huts, mixed up with 
a few Banja^ shops, and overhung by an old crumbling fortress^ 
crammed to the tkrottt with dogs, filth and old women, 

I paid my respects to the BUni, and found her very 
conversable, addressing me though she did from behind a thick 
hood thrown over her face. She told me she was a fitiend of 
the MSharftjah's, but that her territory rejoiced in the British 
protection; her subjects, she said^ were rebellious and idle, 
more apt to fight than to pay their dues, and being aU Mahome- 
dans, paid but little respect to a woman and a Sikhni ; they had 
broken her husband's hea,rt, and in her absenee tkey had admitted 
her enemy into the fortress, and, but for the British, would have de- 
prived her of her right. ^' They have ever been a rebellious race" 
continue4 the old lady, ^^ and are not the subjects for a woman's 
rule ; would that I had half the lands in my own country on the 
pleasant andpeacefiil banks of Jamna !" (a) The old lady finding I 
listened, was rather more diffuse in her narrations and complaints 
than I need here be ; suffice it that I paid her the more respect 
that I neither heard at Firozpur, nor on my road of any of the 
abominations occurring under her luh that were so common 
elsewhere ; for whether it was as a woman> or as a stranger and of 
a di£ferent religion, among a wild and high-spirited people, she 
ruled with moderation, and seemed to be more respected than 
those who received more Hp-service. ,(b) 

I ascended the roof of Lachman Konwar's palace, if a couple 
of litil^ rooms, each about fifteen feet by nine, and as many high, 
may be so called ; and from the top had a good view of the sur. 
rounding country, of its* desolation, of its endless bare pkdfi, varied 
only by few and single trees, and by fewer and wieteked village 
sites, which at large intervals covered, rather than ornamented; 
the country ; the watch-towers already mentioned were the most 
striking points in the landscape, and gave fearful proof rf the in- 
security of all around ; &x in the distance- South-west, the towers 
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d? If Qtkidote irefe juse pevceptibl^ tke only other object of note 
was the Kot at Dulchi, a large Dogar village, two miles north of 
4^ town of Firozpnr, its inhabttants, nominallj dependent, were 
always in rebellion against the Hani's authority asTthey had ev^ 
been against every ruler. . Many of these rude people, whose clan 
forms the ms^ority of the Firozpur popiila;tioa, were hanging about 
the outer Court of the JEtani's dwelling while I was ihere ; their 
appe»nuice struck me ; their immense noses and laige. strongly 
marked features, their spsffe but athletic frames, and their bold in- 
dependent bearing, all brought to my mind legends of the gallant 
deeds of their reputed ancestors the Ohohans of Delhi. 

There was an air of poverty and of s^ualidness all around Fi* 
rozpur ; scarcely a thriving shop in the town, and not (me acre m 
thirty of the land under cultivation ; the inhabitants seeming to 
prefer waiting on Providence, doing anything but work, and fol- 
lowing any pursuit hut that of industry, and yet there was a some^ 
thing in the place that interested me, and there was much in the 
old Rani's situation that excited my best sympathies. Towardseven- 
ing I pursued my way to the fhat of Barake, five miles from the 
town ; the first two ran nearly north, over high and tolerably cul- 
tivated lands, with good crops of wheat and barley on them, but 
without any fixed road or path between the fields ; my way then 
inclined to the west fi>r a mile, over a coarse grassy Kadir coun" 
try, and then in the same direction for two miles, ovear a deep heavy 
sand. On the first part of tny journey froan the town, I met laige 
flocks of eattle moving in to the walled inclosure for protection 
during the night ; the oows and oxen seemed very much more nu- 
Inerous than the population, and the sheep and goats scarcely less 
•o ! as I now approached the ferry^ I beheld with pleasure my 
own fyf waving over my wife's boat^ safely moored beside ten 
or twelve pass^e boats. 

I found Mahtab weU and comfortable t she had been five days 
toaking the voyage firom Rupar, inoluding one whole day, she hail- 
ed at Tihaia, to visit again the scenes of our upward voyage ; the 
"leather had been tmsettied, and the nrer had very much &llen 
during our stay at Rupar, but there was still'ample wafer for her 
boats, and, unused as Ae wflb to such conveyance, she* found the 
trip as corafottable a one, as loving wife could do in her busbandV 
absence. 
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We halted for a dsy at Basake Ghat for the double purpose 
of enabling nte to make out my report for the Maharajah, and to 
observe the nature of the ferry and the extent of trafhc that passe^ 
it. 

The Tillage of Barake is a large Dogar settlement, divided in- 
to three hamlets, called Chyneke, Syteke and Barake Khas ; they 
are situated at intervals of about half a mile irom one another, but 
the lands of all are in common ; five thousand acres may be the 
area, half in the Kctdir^ half in the high ground ; the latter por- 
tion has six or eight wells, around each of which a few acres are 
culdvated, and perhaps five hundred acres of the low land may be 
loosely so, but no care or labour is expende d, the ground be- 
ing merely scratched up, and the seed then thrown in to take its 
chance ; the produce consequently is seldom above ten or twelve 
maunds, when it might be twenty or even thirty, and no such thii^ 
is known as raidng a second crop in the year on the same groimd. 

The population of the three hamlets may be five hundred Do^ 
gars, Machis and Mallahs ; the latter as their name denotes are 
boatmen, they also fish, one division of diem with nets, another 
only with hooks. The Machis are more agricidtural and domestic, 
working as servants, cooks and labourers ; the lordly Dogurs, who 
form the majority, sit, smoke, sleep and talk during the day under 
the half dozen mes^e'Barkaen trees that adorn their villages, and 
sally out at night to avenge their real or fancied wrongs, to carry 
off their neighbours' cattle, or to recover their own ; they of course 
lose as much as they gain by such practices, for the trackers of the 
country are expert, and for one cow or bufialo that ^ey steal, they 
are liable in retaliation to lose a flock ; they are the village fnatiks 
in the Firozpur territory, and for some miles along the river on 
either side, and eke out liieir means by their hereditary right to It 
third of the village produce, and by the g^hi and milk from thei^ 
large flocks ; but as I have said, their loved pursuit is plunder, 
even though they must know it is little productive. They foUow 
it, I presume, for its excitem ent, and are known to ujidergo more 
danger and fatigue in their unlawful enterprizes than in more In- 
timate pursuits, wotdd gain them a fair competence ; their common 
weapon iS the sword and shield, and in their raids they are gene- 
rally accompanied by another class whom I omitted before to men- 
tion, I mean the scavengensi of the village, here called ckulaki^ and 
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elsewhere knorvm as hahdkhorykhakrob^ SfC.^ and all orer Indiaem- 
J^lojed asguides,watclmieii, and carriers. In this part of the count- 
ly they are a peculiarly hardy and hold race, they profess no partica« 
lar religion, pnrsoing at a hmnhle distance the rites of the Mnsal- 
man, Hindu or ^h, according to the leading tenets of the Tillage 
they inhahit, or rather of the suhurh they are permitted to defile ; 
they are to all intents slaves here ; and indeed thr oughout India, 
they are the property of the village or of the liege Lord, just as so 
m^y cattle, are scarcely hetter cared for, and much worse 
thought of; their only safeguard, indeed, he ing the fieMsility with 
which they can move to a neighhouring or hostile territory, in which 
case their secession, or ahduction is looked on quite in the light of 
80 many head of oxen heing stolen ; as I passed hy more than one 
place in my late ride, I found the inhabitants warm on the loss, by 
such means, of a portion of their ^^ hereditary bondsmen." 

Strange as it may appear, under such nurture, scantily fed and 
clothed, and from infancy looked on and treated as vermin, these 
people (Chulahs) ar§ hardy, bold, and enterpriising ; like wolves 
they are from childhood, put in a defensive position, if they are 
starved by their village masters, they must, in self-defence, steal 
with them or from them, plimder the crop they are set to watch, 
or live jollily on the enemy in their excursions with their masters, 
who in Iheir raids seldom touch grain, or eatables, or indeed any- 
thing, but cattle and coin. 

The Chulah weapon is a light, short spear, or mo^e frequently 
A heavy, iron-headed lathie; the latter, though formidable in 
appearance, is really less effective than a lighter and more handy 
stick, being top heavy and {p quiring great strength to wield it 
with effect. 

But I have quite ran away from the ^dkt to die Borake loca- 
tions, w^iich are about a mile and half from it ; the ferry is just 
below the termination of a newly formed Island, five miles long^ 
and averaging half a mile broad ; this Island is covered with high 
rank grass, and is firequented by tigers, who feed upon hog-deer, 
and on the. cattle driven there from both sides for pasturage ; 
the ferry at this time, (early in November,) was three hundr^^d 
yards wide, but in the rainy season the stream is not less than tWo 
miles broad, and runs with a force of not less than five miles a^ 
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hour ; BOW it is sluggish, the pMsage to aad fro in taho i^fll do^ 
not take less than aix ho^p^ novf half an hour is sufficient* 

Ba«ake had been wrested from the Firozpur Estate^ its ruler 
therefore lost the yahiable transit duties, which are now dirided^ 
or contested by the Kassor and the Khje Chiefs ; the right of the 
latter I cannot understand, as no pttrt of his territory here touches 
the river, the Tillage of Barake haiHing been seized by the Kh^ of 
Mumdot^ however such is the case at present, and a valnable pet-' 
quisite it is, to be able to lery from five annas to as meny rupees 
on every camel-load passing ; cloths, poikminakg^ and groceries 
pay tilie higher rates, grain the lower ; eveiy different article pay- 
ing a distinct duty. 

This £fhdt is stiU a considetable thorou^^are, but it laboux9 
under several disadvantages, not the lea9t being the heavy drag of 
deep sand &r two miles on the Firospuir side ; many an inr<)ad has 
been made at this passage where, by crossing at the Island, or at a 
point just below, a bold Cavalry will, for three months in the year, 
find no difficulty in crossing, as the cattle stealers indeed do through- 
out the year ; Pak Patau, however, about one hundred and twenty 
miles below by the river, was the great thoroughfare of the older 
invaders of India, as Hurriki, thirty mites above, has been of later 
times ; the latter is now the chief mercantile passage, employing 
from twenty to thirty fiat-bottomed boats, being three times the 
number in use at B&rake. 

But my reader may be as tired as was my wife at this tirade 
on robbers, and on their haunts and routes ; she begged me more 
than once to put down my pen and talk to her, but I put on one 
of my winning smiles and told her I was writing of her, of what a 
good little wife she is, and how«he is already able to act as my 
Secretary, and is better to me than a Mohafiz daftar ; she smiled 
a reid sunny smile, and told me not to banter my Httle wi& : but 
I was, and told her I was, quite in earnest ; and as evening ap^ 
proached, we fMcended the choppered roof of our boat^ on the top 
of which had been prepared^ by the fM^faqir'a care, a nice platform 
of planks widi a surrounding railing. There we sat fi>r hours, eaiting 
the frerii breezes of evening, watchmg the sun touehing the hori- 
zon, and then counting star afiber star as it arose ; ihs names of 
•many were not unknown to Mahtalx, and I loved to teaeh her the 
little I knew, and explain bow they are applied by Siuropean» ta 
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Mire so many interestiiig ^pestioas of our *ow& limited trphere ; 
the dear ereature would press eloiler to me and fiay, ^ dnd sbali 
tre^ my own hisbaoid, inhabit Otoe of tbode brighi ff^oitsi together ? 
shall we thete knfow no caires, no fear V* 

*^ Perhaps so, dBa&ng" said I, as I drew her closer up t6 me, 
'^ but it mattev» Htde for the loeatfty ; if tbroo^hxm in whom 
we believe, we are reeeired iato his own abode, we know that we 
1^11 hare perfect peace, purity, and lore ; will not that be hap-^ 
piness ?" 

^^ Yes, my husband, and when we are harassed by parting, and 
^e fear of it, I lore to think of hearen, and of that blessed assur- 
ance in the book you taught me, they shall go no more out thence.'' 
She looked upwards, and then said, '^ I try not to let distrust and 
-hsat darken our present happiness, but I cannot always bani^ the 
foreboding that tells me I mtist soon leare you. Oh, how I hate 
dwelt on the thought of baring your child laid in my bosom, of first 
Jiearing its voice, of shewing it to you !" 

<' And so it will be, I trust deaarest, why should it not ?" 

** I knew not why, I suppose it is only bodily yeakness that 
d^pfesses me." • 

^^ Try my own Mahtab, to trust in the most Mereiful, that afl 
win be well r 

*^ Yes, dearest, all wiU be wtU^ I know, what^er the le* 
sttlt. Without this assurance, oomld I keep my senues for a 
day> when I think of the peril and anguish^ that await me t 
Poee not our book call thii» lu^e ^' the anchor of the soul ?" 
And her lovely face beamed with faith and love. She thes 
added moore compose<Uy, *' A short time will now realise my 
fears, or dii^rse them ; and in the mean time^ my lov^ 
my lifey let us be together ; only let us be tog^thwry aoid my 
human. feaiswiU. not then, I hope, iraberfere with my heavenly 
trust." There was a^ piteousoi ea» m the tones of M6ht&b, but there 
wa^more of lore and devotion in her sweetface, than even her words 
expressed ; I kissed away her tears, bade hes be comforted, and 
told her that whatever diould separate us, M wo«tld not be c^ my 
seeking, or without her consent. Thus did we talk, and while 
away the time, the bright smile again . came to her brow, and she 
bade me teU of my own land, ^ my own pe<^le : ^' I am buta 
foolish girl, and cannot help that these weak thoughts should eomo 
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over me, now that I kave so muck to liYe for so much to We, it 
relieves my heart to tell you all ; and oh, perhaps it may be so, 
that quieter time^may come, and that we may lire to see your, 
home, and that your sisters will receire the wild mountain girl." 

" That they will, my Mftht&b, and be proud to do so ; would 
ihey not, they sAuld be no sisters of mine ;" and then I would tell* 
of that home I had left as a boy, that I had returned to as a many 
just to see it before it became desolate, its members all scattered 
with new lies, new cares, the head of.it in the dust ; the mother 
still the centre of her scattered £imily with her children's children 
in erery quarter, but still a lonely, almost a desolate being ; yei^ 
what is life, its gains and pleasures ? we bring up our children^ 
pray that they may be spared to us — ^for what ? to leave us before 
we are well become acquainted, and to be consequently strangers, 
to us for life, looking on father and mo ther, not as loved friends,, 
but as persons to pay their way, and to accompany light remittanc- 
es with heavy advice. 

I did not trouble Mahtab with all these profound reflections:^ 
but in interyals of silence, my thoughts involuntarily took such 
turn ; and what i^ uppermost will out, so gentle, reader you must 
Jbe the victim. 

The night was well worn before we left the roof of our boat r 
and I was scarcely asleep before I was somewhat rudely disturbed 
by a special messenger from the Maharajah ; accustomed to sucb 
molestation I took the despatch, and placing it imder my pillow, 
again turned myself to rest ; but I was not to be so permitted, 
and for a time was kept awake by the repeated and suriy 
applications of the Blmya for an answer ; I desired that he 
should be patient, go to sleep as I was doing, and that in 
the morning he should receive his orders ; the fellow was loud 
and ^ucy, and I could hear him tell my pMhkhidmat that he 
was not used to deliver his credentials to servants, and that he 
would not put up with the farangi airs, even though I m^ht be a 
&vourite ; I affected only to know that the man wanted an answer 
and called out good humouredly, ^' give him a good khana^ some 
liquor, and a comfortable charpdi^ and he'll be in a better humour 
in the morning ;" the soft word had the usual effect : " Salam Sa- 
hib^' in dulcet tones was the reply, and once more I turned round 
to sleep. 
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Betimes I was stirring, and what was my sorpxize on opemng 
the despatch to read^ ^^ The kkairkhuHAi aS the good Bellask has 
not been unobserred) the Toyal tongue acimoWledges it, and it is 
xegisteved in the aichires of the State : under his Highnescf s rule, 
worth neifer goes unrewarded ; and it is his pleasure to hanouc 
those who have been obedient and Mthfiil; and who has-been 
more so than the wise and vaJiant JSdMi^ now addressed ?" What 
comes next ? thought I, surely some nuschief> after all this pabver ; 
and I continued to read ; '^ Hasten to Labour to report ; ^e royal 
camp will reach the capital on the 20th November, when his Hig^ 
ness will expect an account of your proceediiigs ; ^id purposes then 
to invest you with a khUkU of Qfflieral, and the command of seveii 
thousand men, at the head of whom you will proceed into the De« 
xaj&t, and arrange the whole border fr(»n MMt&n to Pesb&war ; 
the frontier is at all times troublesome, and just now imusually so, 
which is the reason that you are deputed to tranq\:|illize it ; perfect 
confidence is placed in you, your powers will be plenary ; the Go- 
Temors and Kdrdars of Peshawar, Attok, Dera Ishmael Kh&n, and 
GbAzi KhlUi,as well as of Multan will be placed under your orders." 

: '^ Your head has been exalted ; the proudest and the ablest 
of ikeSlarddrs havei long sighed for .the appointment, which the 
Maharajah has hesitated to confer on any but yourself; be not 
elated bey<md prudence, nor foiget the practices that won you &- 
TOUT. The prayers of the subject are blessings to the King, and 
they can only be obtained through the instrumentality of Mthful 
Agents — know the secret of your promotion^ and respect the orders 
of the Maharajah/' 

The parfodnnah was in the faqir^i hand-writing, and bore the 
Mahazajah's sign manual ; a cipher slip was enclosed, which, after 
compliments, was to the following effect : ^' The heart of the poor 
/(fifir is heavy at the separation from his friend ; his thoughts are, 
however, with the noble Bellasia. My friend, I have talked much 
with the Maharajah regarding you ; he says you* are the pearl of 
the age, the one honest man in his kingdoin ; I replied, that^you 
were all and more than his Highness believed, and I suggested 
that Kashmir would be a proper place for you. 

" I have thought of it," replied the Maharajah, " but the Bo-- 
jah does not think him e^ui to so difficult a government ;" this 

GO 
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was nicL in a ttgniicaiiit aad widertone $ and tken alAopdy axid 
«HNPe dbeody addpesalng me, ke gaid, " I hare it,/<i$tr / He shaK 
be fno^t^ <tf the We^em border ; am I not daily peetered ^(Hfth 
tales of tiie Mmrri% the Kntoks and the Afiidees ? BeUaas is a 
Md4bn0vr, and in sootib his plttdc AaH be teied ; tell him that fbr 
every tehel leader's head that he brings lA, he shall hare a khUat ; 
ah, lie is just the man for the work \" and his Highness seemed to 
enjoy hanag hit apoa so good a project ; he then muiii^ly eon«- 
tinned, *^ ^bat" - *— ' <■' (snd the name missed my ear, it may how- 
-eirdr be guessed,) ^ m^ be ofibnded ; let him, his anger cannot 
harm me, and '«r91 keep Belhuds stirring. Yes, fit^fjiy produce 
ydtor kalanMi^^^^fmW^'^^^Bil &e parw&nnak^ as enclosed, was 
wctated. 

** Now, my friend, refuse not the Mahaimjali's free gift ; it is 
better than a principality to you, it makes you Raler over Princes. 
Bear in mind I pray you, our conversations at Rupar ; put away 
from you all liiougfats (ff abandoidng so good ^ service, so kind a 
Monarch ; trust your poor friend, and hearty weH-wiAer, who will 
not only watch your interests, but be as your own Vagil i^ court ; 
and as for the lady the honored Kiowar, for a moment I did think 
ahe might be a hbidrance, bat his Highness knew bettcsr, aad chid- 
ing fltfe, remaiked, ^ she is not a pale-^e ; is die sot one of our- 
^Ives though now his wife ? and what is to prevent BcHaaie tdcing 
his zanana f" The Maharajaii as usual Was Qght, bat it has 
fitrack me that yon wouM like to ha:ve eady aefioe to enable yo* 
to retain ymnr boats, and peiibs^ send die exoellent lady by water 
to ]!ilithenkot. 

^« Yoar pay is to be llie same as Venttra's and ABard's. Hoping 
(gt a happy okeeting before tEe expimtion of many days; eomsider 
me as ev«r your warm friend. To say miore woidd be needtess, 
and ttSaecessaiily prolong this already kngthy tho^tigh friendly 
epistle*" 

I took the letten to my w^, and explaining the m»ann|g, asb- 
ed whiKt reply I should give ? 

^^ Take the office my love, it is one of heB0tr, nnd do not let 
me be a hindrance to your plans ; I was wrong last evening, 
don't mind me, dearest, act as if I had no wishes on the subject ** 

^' like my Mdht&b, but look not sad, my own bird ; this 
sclieme, if it separate us for a week or two, will ensuve a preveib' 
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Aweet^ irill you lide by my side al<H)g ttie wild Affgl^&oi bQif 
4ter ?" attd I tapped xkj m&'s smooth sweet £M9e« 

^ Cto I not ? and what woijld I not do that w^ may^ he toge- 
ther ? and what should I &ar whik yoiLare my §pude and giiMd ?" 

^' lambut hfilfiaearikestmy own wife, and dream not of 
partings but I was thinking that if I am. to be keeper of the bor^ 
4er, I should saYe myself much after trouble^ if I could firsts quiet- 
ly and unknimn taall, ride along the whole line ; iaone month I 
dMuld thus hear and see more than would reach me iu years of 
more open investigation/^ 

'^ Oh yes, let us go/' was her reply^, ^ my ambling ghwfU and 
my little Arab will cany me without fatigue from one end of tha^ 
country to the other ; let us go ; I'm sure you wish it, and you 
wiU not find me in the way." 

^^ Not willingly I am sure ; but you little know the difficulties, 
nay, dangers of the route and plan I propose ; the berth wiU be a. 
stirring one-." 

^' If there £s to be danger to you^ then indeed, I should be 
tiiere ; for who will care for you, who watch and tend you in the 
abs^ice of your M^tS.b ? and as to a stirring berth, would not anjr 
ywi could get, be so ?" 

^' We will talk all this orer in the evening, but now I must an- 
swer these letters, for I hear the Bhaya beginning to grum^ 
ble ;" and so I took out my portfolio, while my wife seated herself 
en a small rug dose to me, to pursue har English studies, mxd 
wrote my despatch. 

NOTES- 



(a) Lnft^***" Kowr might well prefer the banki of JamoA to those of Hie 
fiotluj. Her father's Bstate of Booria and J ag&dri on the JamiOi is one of 
the flaest in the protected Sikh lUtes. The bamboo fence, better than an em* 
battled wall, around Jagftdri is alone weU worthy of the travellers* i^sit. 

As proof that the Sikh* were not all and always barbarians, I may say that 
Lachman Kowr^a father, fifty years ago, found Jagftdri a mean village, and left 
it at his death a eommercial city of considerable cbnsequence. 

His bamboo fence protected the inhabitants from sudden inroads, and h|a 
duoacter guve tioafidenee ta settlers against oppression. He made some Urn 
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rude laws and enforced them; one was for the preserration of the bamboo fence ; 
the penalty against cutting a single branch being the splicing of the offender's 
finger. The plantation aooordingly soon became a thicic jungle^ so thick that it 
was impet^ious to all* bat beasts of prejr who shared its liannts with the wild 
peacock : a tiger has been known to take refuge within it ; but in those dsys 
the country around was a grass jungle : it is now for miles in every direction 
one broad sheet of oollivatioB, and of splendid mangoe grovea. 

(py Let me not by this be thought tlv^t I advocate the system that has been 
aptly called that of the stmmpetocracy. The Sikh states suffer too much by 
female rule, for any one who haa witnessed its consec^uences to do other than 
reprobate the system. 

For one LacfaiqiA Xows that may be' fomid, we will meet a famdred Em- 
jprefs Catharines. 
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^mesFTsxB stsssopon&iBSf 9ir<i 



COITTEIITS. 



SiSatii. takes the pHblie into hi$ «of|jlMbi«, and eon^^muifi t9 reut^ with ihtfi 
mysieriout personage* — Hints on poiAognomy, or the languf^ge^ ofs^s. 



^ Oh Iiove I in tocb a. wilder nets .as thit, 

Wh«re transport and security iatwine I 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss/ 

And kere thtfn art' a God, indeed'ditine I*' 

? ' Campbdl, 

Looking ba<5k'on what I have written, it strikes me as just pos^ 
sible that, because my adventures are not precisely those whidi they 
think an " -4^t?«ift#rcr «te «*€ Pawfa*" ought to havfe met with, 
some people may actually doubt the reality of my acts and writbgs. 
* But, gentle reader, surely, you must by this tiinel see that I have a 
way of my own, be it right or wrong, of working out iny purposes ; 
and that, although I have nekhet b^n as authorative not as Servile 
as others in my situation havier been and would be, it is just possible 
that an Adventurer in the Panj&b may be only a moderate mon- 
ster, avoiding extremes, and'acftihg up to what he deems right. 
But I must answer the Royal mandate ; accordingly, putting on 
' the robe of prudence and the etceteras of plain-dealing and straight- 
forwardness, I wrote that 1 had been acting according to my in- 
structions, and that I was prepared with a full report of proceed- 
ings, which should be presented at court without delay : and in 
reference to the MIQiar&jah's intentions regarding the Western 
bord^, I stated that " I am the servant of the.M4har^|^ ; ]xe ex- 
alted me, and it was his pleasure to degrade me ; but as I have 
eaten of the Sarkar's salt, so am I ready to devote myself to his will 
on the terms that the details for carrying out his orders be left en« 
tirely to myself. To petition further would be disrespectful." 

To Azlz-a*din I wrote> " To the hakim of the age, the wise m 
darbar, the trusty in need> the ]dzid and considearate Either. THy 
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pleasure-giving epistle warmed the heart of thy well-wisher, anil 
caused a ray of gladness to rise on his clouded soul : my friend^as I 
represented to you, I haye no particular wish to remain in the Pan*-^ 
j&b ; I am still young ; I have health and character, with good 
connexions in my own land ; I wa9 therefore in earnest in stating 
that but one tie held me to this country :2;the Maharajah, however^ 
has been kind, and has again exalted me above my expectations ; 
and in you I feel that I have a real friead ; my Ife is therefoi^ 
again at the disposal of the Sarkar, and wherever it is his High- 
ness's pleasure to send me, there wiH I cheerfully go. My friend, 
arrange for me that I shall have good regiments, and effi- 
cient Commandants ; if I have not, it is needless my going i 
let as many Hindustams as possible be sent ; and above all^ 
urge on the Maharajah the necessity of keeping my appoint- 
ment secret, until sudi time as, when on the border, I may 
find it oonveaient to assume command. Let brigades, as if ta 
atrengthoi tiie frontieri be sent under Sheikh Alibakah> Mehman 
SiDgh> and Dildar Khan, and by the Maharajah's permission, I will 
oommunicate to them ray orders. If hk Highjoess haa no objection 
to the flcheme, I propose to proceed by water to Multibi as if on 
leave of absence to Bombay for six months ; from Mtiltta, after 
having made my enquries, and then disclosed myself or otherwise 
arranged with Sawan Mai as most eicpedient, I would wish to ride 
along the Denyftt border to Peshawar, arriving there as soon as, if 
not before, any defimte tidings could readi ; and thus picking up 
many honest opinions, and much real information as to the frx>ntier. 
My friend is aware how difficult it is for a man in authority to hear 
the truth ; how every view comes to hkn through a distorted me-^^ 
dium ; and on the contrary how freely every thing is communicat- 
ed to the poor traveller ; how he has nothi^ to do, but be dvil 
and liberal of his hukah^ say httle and keep his ears open* 

^ One other pomt I have to mention. The Mi^arajlih oi^ered ia 
tiie parwamtah written by your friendly hand, that I should be as- 
sured of a ^UkU for the head of every dhief I bring in. His High- 
xuBSs int^ded, I presume, to be jocose with his servant ; but, to 
prevent mis^;ake, tell our common master that while no exei^n 
shall be spared to put down his enemies, he must expect no such 
service as he alludes to from me ; for in my country, while we are 
taught to m^t tke foe manfolly, we are equally edjoaned to res- 



^et lus corpse^ and to hind up his womids ; aH mutilatioiiB there-r 
tfotft iure in eor eyes barbarous ; my friend will explain tbis point." 

AH tikat tezAaiiied was, to read tiie letters to my wile, and send 
titetiiotf b!f tlie Bkya. I%e Hstened, holding my hand with ^r 
more lore and devotion as my wedded wife, than she had erer 
tlone dttring the exciting and romantic days when she was my be- 
trothed, and nvith the same sweet, artiless countenance that she 
shewed in chiidhood, whdb it was happiness enough to gaze on me, 
^ond anticipate my ereiy wish. 

It was my desire, as I told the fagir^ to reach Mnlt&n in the 
guise of a private traveller ; I therefore resolved to retain the two 
boats I had on the river, and merely to run across to Lahaur, re- 
^ve my credentials, return to the river, and embarking there, 
«h-op down to Hithankot, whence I could easily ascend the Chenab 
to MtJtan. Itlahtab begged to accompany me to the capital ; " that 
terrible time you left me at Rupar,*' die said, ** gave me a feel- 
ing I never had before. Since being your wife, I had never been 
a whole day without you till then ; and when day after day passed 
in solitude, I felt the sad possibility that we might lire asunder. 
Till then, I never thought of existence apart fiom my husband." 

I would Mn have '^ bid the heart be still, that beat too warmly 
Ibr its peace/' yet I would not have had her feel less acutely, so I 
promised that she should accompany me, and I managed to lay a 
^U dak to Lahaur, for us both. 

My route Uy through the old city of Kasur, where as usual, I 
<2laimed admittance, on the ground of the Royal parwannah I 
bore ; but Sham Singh was too tenacious of his ot^n position to 
^us recognize my authority, and simply sent me a message to say 
that there was no entrance for uninvited strangers within his walls. 
It was not my wish to delay, nor the Maharajah's that I should 
come in hostile contact with those I visited. I therefore sent a 
polite reply, that the <juestion should be referred to the darhar^ 
and proceeded on my way. 

I amved at the capital a few days after the Mahanyah him- 
seli^ who had, on leaving Rupar, made a rapid sweep ' along the 
Eastern hills^ where he was least expected. Avoiding beaten 
roads, he had studiously sought out the castles and villages of those 
wiko least looked for such a visit. To some faw, the royal move- 
ment proved a blessing, but to the majority^ and especially to those 
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least able to bear tiie l)iirtheii9 ihe eamp and courts as do all camps 
and courts, brought a curse and a plague. Duiii^ this short touc 
some few ja^irs were resumed, and nazaranahs^ to a considerable 
amount, were received, but it was the bi^ris and the> poorer hus~ 
bandmen who suffered most ; the former diiren with heavy bur- 
thens, like beasts from stage to stage, unremunezated, and uncared 
for, and the latter, daily and hourly plundered of their grain and 
fodder, and too thankful if not sJao seized as higarigi Ihct were 
such scenes unknown in my own camp ; and all I could do« and 
all I could say, did not altogether prevent the practice, even under 
my own eyes. Once, on my travels,. I saw the brother of a chief 
of high standing, and own er of a territory, of several lakhs of yeigrly 
revenue, holdiog the horse of a common Munshi of n^ne. as he 
dismounted ; and on another occasion, witnessed the same Sardar 
assisting the other in climbing up a ladder : the inference being* 
that any man in authority can hardly prevent his followers goijog. 
through the land as a pestilence. The chiefs and o&ci^ so well 
understand the. system, or rather so. little intelligible .does any 
other , appear tp them,, that, on their own lands, wl^n the, plague 
comes, they just look at it as a visitation of Providence; thank 
their stars they too have had their day, or may have, and 
just grin and bear the passing, evil i heaping all personal civilities 
on the visitors, while possibly they are exerting themselves to keep 
back the supplies, or to throw the onus of supplying the ramd 
upon -a neighbouring territory. 

I was soon summoned to the presence, and was received most 
graciously ; as desired by me, no notice was taken of my proposed 
deputation to the frontier, but his Highness carelessly observed, 
that my request for six months' leave of absence was complied 
with, and it was only necess ary that I should report myself month- 
ly to the /<9^ir. I thanked his Highness for his kindness, and 
then presented a report of my late deputation. Faqir Aziz-ud-din 
was desired to read it, which he did in his usual clear and business 
like style : attentively listening to the end the Maharajah observed, 
" Ah ! Bellasis, so Sham Singh would not let you in ! he is ruf- 
fling his feathers on the grounds of our approaching alliance with 
his housft, but we'll teach him to respect our parwanah" " The 
Sardar is a hhair khwahy faithful and brave," was responded by 
many voices, and I, unwilling to wmeceissarily embroil myself 
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pleaded for pardon for the ctfFendei'. " You are a strange person 
Bellasis, the j tell me you are hot, and I too hare seen your blood 
boil, but in this and other cases you seem to possess more of the 
kmb thim the lion." 1 replied smiling, " I would reserve my 
strength and my anger for the enemies of the raj^ but Sardac 
ShaDi Singh is a &ithful serrknt, even though the royal &yor maj 
haye spoilt hixn«" At my so unexpected interference in behalf of 
the offender, many were the ^' wahs /" and loud the exclamations 
frcMU the hanger»*on, in my fayor : the friends of Sham Singh es^ 
pecially trumpetted my merits, and declared that there must 
have been a mistake, that on my own account the Sardar 
would haye felt honored by my presence, and as bearer of a royal 
mandate the gates must haye been and surely were thrown open 
to me. 

The Maharajah was by no means deceived by the outcry, how-* 
ever he permitted himself to be softened by the interest taken 
in the offender ; he therefore exclaimed, ^' Such an example 
must not go unpunished, and but that I remember the father's ser- 
vices, his son should not have another opportunity to shut the gates 
of Kassur against his Sovereign ; but taking all things into consider- 
ation, we will on this occasion simply £ne Sham Singh fifty thou- 
sand rupees : Eh, Dena Nath, note the jurimanahy and see that 
it is realized." Murmurs and further remonstrances arose, but the 
Maharajah silenced the speakers with, '^ 5a«, the order is given, 
we'll hear no more on the subject, and Sham Singh may thank my 
clemency." The business of the day then proceeded, and there 
was the usual strange mixture of accounts and of poHtics, of finea 
and maimings with speeches on mercy and forbearance : in due 
course the darhar broke up and I returned to my dwelling. 

In thus sketching off these my reminiscences, I feel that, tak- 
ing them in the lump, they will not bear scrutiny ; that they are 
not only patchy ; but that they appear t6 give different views at 
different times of the Maharajah and of his people. But, trifling 
as are my notes, their inconsistency lies less in my shewing than 
in my Hero's acting ; for who that ever saw him or witnessed his 
acts, but must have pronounced Ranjit Singh to be the wisest and 
most foolidi of monarchs ? the gentlest and purest, as well as the 
most ferocious and debased of kings ? Writing then, simply 
what I saw and heard, I rather report &cts and impr^ons than 
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lajf down leaatoed opinkms ; which latter remain for ihe U^toisaii 
t^foryijL when the aubgeet has^pesi^ed h&m. the stage, and when^ 
talopg hifiA as a whole^ with his lights aikd shadows, his opfiortw- 
nities and adraftlages, and then ^oiund^i^ the tintee in which he 
lived ; a fisdr estmnde of his character m&j he formed, pteeistg 
hitt in a niohe, at leasts paralld with ihe pretended Begenexator ef 
Egyyl ; the wholesale Butcher; tiie merciless Slare iXealer ; who 
can talk of cirilizalion, of rights, and of jusdee in a tmam^ thai 
the more nnsoplnsticated Baler of the Psajab would nerer hare 
thought c^doii^. If the latter, then, had less viger^ he had less: 
hypocrisy ; if his views wer6 more confined, it was the result of 
circm&stanees ; and, wl^ hx less opporttmity of laiowiBg the tmth 
and ju^Bg rightly, his careev was much less mai^d with blood 
than that of Muhammed Alii, and the whole systejtn of his gorem* 
ment was spotless, as compared with that of the masaaerer b( the 
Mamelukesv Eiacmgh, heweter, has been shewn kt thesir p^fes t(> 
proiire, that thoog^ not alloge^er a pandemonium, s^ the Panjab 
is not the ooimtvy m which an honest man should choose to serre — 
jadst tme-^^then how^" it may be asked, ^'d&yo«i,€ok>ne} Bellans, 
pffofessing moraHty and all ujarightness, reconcile to youxself youir 
baTiiig sought such service and your still contmufng in it V" The 
qaestkm is easier to ask thali answer ; and in reply I might ask 
the soldier, the lawyer, llie taBder, in any country, how he can 
reconcile tlm or that act to bis conscieiiee ? and farther I mAy say^ 
that asilong as I remained in the service, I at least found in it less 
ci slavery than perhaps in any European army ; and that I wa» 
less hkely to have to ad a^nst my conscience than if serving with 
more civilised powers. Despotism is good, if it can be pnre and 
energetic ; each petty Chief in the Panjab is a despot ; I was one ; 
and if my-ability could have eqttaUed my intention, I might, dur- 
ing eve^ miy ishort career, have effected niueh good j b»t in Bus- 
»a, Pitissi% Austcia, France or England, what could a soldkr oi 
fertux^ hfxvt hoped fot ? At best, as a hoary Bubaltem^ to slay or 
be sdaia bjr Circassiaua, Poles, or itaHons, fighting for their Uberty, 
<m to waste the morning, ay, and noon of fife <m the coast of Af^ 
rie% or the West Indies ; sd a subordinate engaged in the most re-* 
siting duties ; to live nneared foi^ and Uf die unpitied I But, in 
sotch ft ssrvice as that I had sought and gained, there was at least 
exoitemeiBt and ^piick promoticia; and above all, opportunity of 
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l^o^vving the bent of cne'v lieort y^Aet iht f6od ^ fik eWf: 
It is not thdsn l^ke of&qe, in tb« Pat^ftb, moi9 lihan ekcwhet^^ tiufl 
either ennobles (»: degnadas. I «m thus diffiuse faee&oue I kjiow 
4li.t many:, ^h'o "idll begin by deaj^ising me culam ADisraaiTDBSiltaA^ 
idl, will takee^eciail offence at an ■'' ^tsscdbber m c^hi^ Pam^ 
^xu^" while the same persons wonld, on the strength. «£s^ bit <iif 
parchment fk>Mn their 6wa soTer^ign,. €ftsk their &ee «n their onili 
oott&trymea, or wovdd imkesitadngly $«tret^ <Ki|Kpingen!t8» t» piA 
up any tyrant, or crush any struggle for liberty* 

I made- the preparations ((fr my expected ttip^ ^piietfy and cau^ 
tidusly, assisted only by my f liend the fmqir «nd his hk^^Ver, iHjf 
M acquaintance, NOr-^'^din. The Kksdi/u though y^taferior i& 
his «lder brother, is, i#ill, a most usefid servant to the Bt^tibe t hi^ 
app(»iatm^it combines, m neatly as posfflble, the Siu^pt^an ^cflfideii. 
^ Oommidsary Oenertd and head Store-keeper; he disK) ttssistB 

lis brother in communicatilig with Europeans, is supposed to un- 
derstand their temperament, and not to be too touchy about, their 
neglect of forms. I need har^y note that many Europeans, loW- 
hom, iow-hred, and low-minded, think fit to lord it over all Asi- 
atics, and to shew their own dignity by refusing the usual civflities 
to those in every way entitled to them, whose feelings are hiirt, 
and position among their own countrymen is lowered, by sudk 
T6tigh contact with overbearing foreigners. 'Clever, supple diaraxJ- 
i^tBy there^re, the willows «rthet Iftian ihe oaks, ar* selected at na- 
tive courts to deal with Europeans, and nond perhaps ever did their 
m^ more dexterously than these two hrothers. A^tz-u-dial 
have already noticed as the eloquent mouth-piece of his mastet ; 
he is allso the sole channel of commutdcation with the Englidi Gb- 
Temment, and to his good sense and adroitly administered advicie, 
may be attributed the long subsistence of friendly telations between 
the two pow»rs» Like his master, (or rather, like all mankind;^) 
the faqir is inconsistent ; but 1 look on him as by far the best 
man in the Panji.b, the one who, with greatest temptations, has 
run through a long career with least reproach. He is perhaps the 
only one of the Lahdur courtiers, who has not a blood-feud to 
maintain, or who has not enemies, seeking his destruction ; conse- 
quently, in any outbreak, his life would be safer than that of any 
other man in the court. 

Short as was my stey this time at Lahaur, I saw fresh ^tau- 
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€^ of those dbaiacterittics wbich struck me on my first amtaiy 
and one I will record as illustrative of national manners. 

It was about noon that I was retu ming one day from darbar, 
aadiiding at a smart trot, with only two orderlies, along the su- 
burbs of Lahaur ; suddenly I wa» met by a crowd of people, weep- 
ing, tearing their hair, and making violent gestures. This I should 
not much have noticed, such being the usual expressions of grief, 
but four of the party bore huge ligh ted torches, which glared even 
in the strong sunlight. 

Dfy readers may be aware that this is the oriental mode of ex- 
pressing the absence of the light of justice, and the darkness of the 
ruler's eyes. The plan frequently sue ceeds ; a blazing torch can 
be held up, where a poor petitioner dare not approach the Goyem- 
or, and the appeal perchance attracts attention and obtains redresSr 
Before I knew where I was, the crowd I met had recognised me, 
and shouted, ^' it is the/aran^i favourite, Bellasis I — make him go 
with us ! — the dedri will not be closed against him !" and, on the in<- 
stant, two fellows seized my reins. I was so irritated that I struc); 
Chandha severely in the loins, and the horse, to disengage himself 
from his forward load, reared straight on end, throwing my tor- 
mentors on their backs, and nearly transfixing me on the spear 
points of some of the party behind. A pause followed, and then 
the crowd selected two spokesmen, who apologized for the violence 
of the rest, and entreated me to accompany them to the presence, 
and be their advocate, in a case of great oppression. I recom- 
mended the plainti£& not to try a tumultuary aj^al, but to come 
the next day to me, and state their grievances, promising to do my 
best for them. After some little demur, my counsel -was adopted, 
and the crowd dispersed, with blessings and acclamations. 

I need not trouble my reader with the details of the case ^ 
luckily it was one esunly adjusted, add I had the pleasure of sendr- 
ing back the deputies, well-contented. 
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COHTEMTS. 

The lAJtmp is extin^isked. 



" It is a fearful thing, 
To love what Death may touch — a fearful thing 
That Love and Death may dwell la the same world I" 

Senum, 

" I know thou art gone, where thy forehead is starred. 

With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul ; 
Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 

Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal ! 
I know thou hast drank of the lethe that flows. 

Through a land where they do not forget, 
That sheds over memory, only repose. 

And takes from it, only regret!'* 

Anonj/mom, 
** If I could keep thee as thou art. 

All cold, and all serene, 
I still might press thy lifeless heart. 

And where thy smiles had been ! 
Even while thy cold, bleak corpse I have, 

Thou seemest still my own-— 
But there I lay thee in the grave— 

And am indeed alone I" 

fFolfe, 

My business did not detain me more than a week at Lah&i(,r 
and we lost no time in returning to our boats at Bdreki, or rather 
at Gandasingwala, the village on the Panj4b side of the ^hdt^ 
where our boats lay. 

Let me be forgiven if I linger over those days, every event of 
which is burned into my memory ; and which now, when I look 
back on them seem to have comprised an age. They have left me 
the withered being that I am ; perhaps more fondly and fancifully 
tenacious of my sorrow than I ever was of my hairiness. 
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Once on & time,. 
I saw a stately foreat tree 
Xhat spread abroad in summer time 

His branches free: 
And if the storm some boughs had snapped* 
liid roots were but more firmly wrapped 

His stem more strong to see. 

There came an hour 
"When one sweet plant around h^m th^ew- 
Her tendrils soft, and closely grewt* 

His own dear flower ! 
Wove round each branch her fingers slighti^ 
And brought of beauty and delight 

A precious dower. 

I lowed to trace 
How that rough tree was fondly grasped,. 
And how, while love his branches claspedj^ 

In close embrace. 
All lovingly he lent his power. 
To prop and feed the gentle flower 

That gave him grace ; 
Till not one twig, or leaf, or spray, 
Of all the forest king's atray. 
But was with its own tendrils curled. 
And with its owi^ i^weet blossoms pearled^ 

A flame within the forest sprung ; 
On burning wings it swept along, 
^ Leaving the tjraces of its wrath. 

Blackness and ashes in its path. 

It breathed upon the tree 
Dried up bis verdant leaves and shoots,. 
But left unscathed his vigorous roots— « 

But where was she ? 
The lovely flower that round him grew. 
And from his breast her life blood drew; 
Whose tendrils, till in death grown cold. 
Had ne*er relaxed their loving hold. 
Low on the ground vras laid 1 

The naked stem, 
Blackened and bare, still braved the stornwi 
XTnchanged his stature and his form. 

But reft of every gem. 
He asked no other flower to come» 
And twine around bis leafless home — 
The circling mouths that o'er him flew, 
Bathing his withered boughs with dew 
Sunthiae, and rain, and breese mlgte bnngr 
But brought to him no second spriqg. 

Before we tesumed voyage down lii0 liter, I paid a&o^er rirat 
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id Kosiir, wheijre my reception was Tery different from that I had 
xoet a few days before. SkkEo. Singh had receired a royal parwdn- 
n&hy aad could no longer refuse me admission, having ' also had 
proof that the Maharajah would not be trifled with ; the Chief felt 
that it behoved hinf, by a double por tion, of assiduity, to make up 
iat his f(»aQer churlishness. Still, he coidd not conceal how irk- 
fiome my presence was, and I. did not feel inclined to remain long 
where. I was an unwelcome guest. 

, During this Tisit^ I gleaned some partictdars of a place that 
contains much to interest the traveller ; the impression left 
by any first hasty surrey of the town and conn try was confirm- 
ed on closer inspection ; I now ascertained th at, of a fertile 
lind extensire territory, but a small proportion is cultivated, and 
that the whole is sub-let by Shftm Singh to a farmer, for less than a 
third of the revenue it might easily yield. The population is much 
like that described in the last Chapter but one, as inhabiting Firoz- 
J)£kr : in both places the same causes have worked the same e£Pects ; 
constant aggression, continual raids made or sul9ered, insecurity of 
Kfe and property have made Kasdr even more a desert than the 
neighbouring estates ; and where in the Panj^b can real good cul- 
tivation be found ? or where the old and hereditary cultivators and 
tfllage Chiefe ? No where — every thing is done loosely, and as by 
people fed from hand to mouth, while the rural population will all 
tell you that they are settlers, that they have come from the West 
and South West, allured by promises of rich lands and liberal 
terms ; they came and found a country wasted and desolated by 
the Persians, the Mahr&th^s, the Affghlbis, and the Sikhs. One 
part or other of Northern Hindustan has been continually exposed 
to the sword, but all the invaders passed through the Panj4b ; it 
has therefore suffered the most, and bears to this day in almost 
every quarter, testimony to the bl^hting effects of war, and its train 
of ills, pestilence and &mine among them. 

» 

Though this is not the place to enter into either the statistics, 
or the romance of KajsQr and its territory, they have too many in- 
teresting recollections attached, for us thus summarily to pass by 
this city of the dead, this mighty mass of ruin. 

The present town occupies the enceinte of one of the twelve 
Pathan forts of modem days, while the remains of the ancient city 
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Ke in massive rains for miles to the North and. East. The KasfUr 
territory being opposite the Barake of Ferozpur ghat^ and between 
-the • other two great thoroughfares of invasion, Hnreki and Pidc 
Patan, suffered perhaps more than any other portion of the fron« 
tier except Ferozpiir from predatory inroads ; Vhat man failed to 
do, nature completed. The Sutluj in its wanderings, though it has 
perhaps increased the Kasiir lands, has, by throwing up beds of 
sand, destroyed many rich locations, while the ByAs, a river that 
improves instead of deteriorates the lands on its banks, has com- 
pletely forsaken the Kasur territory, an d instead of, as of old, unit- 
ing with the Sutluj at KasQr, now does so some thirty miles high- 
er lip at Hureki. 

As the traveller approaches Kasur from the KhAdar of the Sut- 
luj, his eye is attracted in the far distance by the high kankeiy 
bank of what must have been the old bed of the ByAs, rising two 
hundred feet above the KhAder, sprinkled with da te trees, and the 
highest cliff capped by ^/aqir*s tukiya close to the iruins of an an- 
cient tower ; the last remnant of the castles of the old Rajput lords, 
when Kasur was a Hindu principality ; and when, as history, or 
rather as local legends^ say, a King of Delhi came, wooed and won 
the daughter of the Prince, and by degrees conv erted his bride, hex 
^ther, and subjects to the tenets of Mahom ed. It was not always 
thus persuasively that Islam gained her converts. The legend is 
probably correct, for all along this border, and indeed from the Jam- 
nft to the Attak, are tribes after tribes of converted Hindus, still 
bearing their old Pagan designations, and retaining many of their 
prejudices and customs ; the same village often containing Hindu 
and Mahommedan, Rajputs, Jats, &c., calling each other brethren, 
and on certain occasions associating, and even sometimes inter-mar- 
rying- 

The RajpQt dynasty fell under an inroad of AffghAns and their 
descendants, the Pathan Chiefs were as already narrated, driven out 
by the Sikhs. The many forts still in repair with the many others of 
the PathAn times now crumbling to the dust, tell of the troubles and 
insecurity of their day, and the desolation of the whole country for 
miles around tell the same tale as does Sirhind and. old LahAur. 

Had time permitted, I would gladly have prolonged my stay ai 
a place so full of tradition, and presenting such peculiarities of cus- 
tom atid character ; but we had a long trip before us, and the cold 
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weatW^ that goldeii seasoffin Hindastftn, vffvd sdlppfeQg amif . "W^^^ 
Ibetefore, r^olved to* contimie o*to dOttW^ d6WDf tbi^ riyej^,^ atfi 
Started £&r Bareke, our Kttle ieet j^Ak^ doim the stt^,- lUr tM. 
l<afe of about th^ee-and-a-half Mlei m hour. Thirte^ii inilee ftodt 
Bareke we came to. Memdot, a Sikh dependency, the iiame o£ 
which has sdready been brought befcvve the reader m Ch&ud 
Khlai's list of (ittaffl^ted StaHes'. The Kh^n is a rdttctaM rsb^; 
9b1 of Lahftur ; but considering mt oa. a- iSfdhiif m the Ms^btoi^- 
JBh'H fei^our, ^to]M-4rdin Khan thought' it worth /viMle to be on' 
the river bank with his bro^lher and son^ and aH h^cbuM- muslJer 6it' 
his retainer?, some fifty foot' and laM as many hoi«e, to do me h6^. 
BOUT, and iavil^me to- his castle. I declined die inyitaiion on $he 
jle» of ha«tey but received him witkr«speet ; atld, under a sSmiS- 
nah hastily pit<^ed, talked f6r an hiovHc with the Chief. He is ^ 
fine^looking man^ of good and maufy feature!^ ; a sportsman and 
lUdngaU'JSVanks, or,' at least, prbf^s^i^to do s^, he aski^d mie for a: 
eMtj which; I gave; not exactly to the efifect he desired, but such ai9< 
m reitison I coulil give ;v he^ prodiucied: very mstuy for my inferpection, 
some of them^ pretty confliderably absurd, and watched' my counte- 
Bunce while* I read theiu, wbii;^ fortusiitJely I observed, or I might 
have hurt his feelings by the afaUsemeoiJ that I couhL witii diAcul^* 
ty conceal. 

The town <^ Kenic^t is a-mijaembiie eoHectiati<of hnts,-' the fort: 
is an (dd, imposiog^looking. pte^e, but of. no i^i^eiigiii^ and' £ast. 
oruclbUiig to pieces ; they are^on the ed^ of the £&dir, shd fun 
a iair chance- by a.£reak of the liver, t6 besdonbodily carried aw^y. 

What has been said of mwrule at Kas<kr and elsewhere, may, to 
the full ektent, apply to Memd^ : indeed more amply ; for, instead^ 
of attempting to* irri^itehis'extensiv^ and rich lands bordering' on 
tiie riye4 Jafaifil-u-^in iCh^ :ha£i tried tb inciisa^ his revenues bj^ 
resuming the righi» of the^ village head mcin; he has consequently 
yeiy i]»i(&lefiS!»Qed his intome^ decoeased'hispopiilation, and ren- 
dered those wha li^nain thoroughly discontented. 

Jumfll-u*<Kn Khfinfs territory jdelds to hitn, one' way and atto- 
tbw, fines^. one^half of cdl crops, transit' dutieis, and addlat^ the 
}dearly sUm of fifty thouaand rupees ; and das firom a tmct of coun- 
try not lesa than sixty miles long, bordered all the way by thtf SutitiK 
and capable^ in aU its breadth, of being irrigated from that riv^r. 

JLbontei^t mileis below Bkraki, we entered th^ BahaWall 

II 
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pdr temtoiy on our left ; the Mdharajlili's dominion sfcill oontinu* 
ing on our light ; the fonner, though still in many places coveied 
"with deep forests of tamarisk, shewed symptoms of more cultiya- 
lion and of better govenunent thaa the neighbouring country on, 
either bank. 

All went smoothly until we anired near P&k Patan,(^«J aeon<^ 
cdderable town aboiit six miles from the liyer; already mentioned a» 
the iiigh road of the early inyaders of Hindust&n, but moie famed, 
for its annual fiur. Wishing to see a place I so often heard of, I 
determined to halt the next day, and ride over to P^ Patau, and 
gaye orders accordingly. Maht&b, in her weak and neryoua state,, 
dreaded eren a few hours' separation ; but she tried to laugh off 
her own misgiyings. The weather was heayenly ; nothing co^ 
be more delightfiSl ; the days cool, the mornings and eyeninga 
bracing. That eyening as we sat on the roof of our bpat, and saw 
no symptom of life around, except the other four boats of our fleet, 
containing our senrants, baggage, and guard, we agreed that in 
such calm tranquillity, thus left to ourselyes, we could haye nor 
thing to wish, no desire tp gratify. 

As usual it was late before we retired ; fearing no ill^ I had left 
the arrangement of the night guard to Aliyerdi Khan, who simply 
planted a sentry opposite to each boat, as a matter of form, not as 
considering any necessary; I dreamt not of misfortune but my pre- 
cious wife before descendii^ from the roof ex claimed, ^ and is it 
the last time we are to sit here together, and must I go on without 
you, to-morrow, my husband ?" The dear girl was so oyerwhelmed 
by her feelings that she could giye no reason for her fears, except the 
depression of spirits induced by bodily weakness, and, as I pointed 
out to her, the natural result of the terrors and excitement she had 
undergone, I tried to calm and comfort iier ; and had scarcely 
succeeded in so doing, and seen her sink into a sweet sleep, whea 
I was roused with cries of ^^fire V* and the yoices of my seryants, 
exclaiming that the baggage boat was in flames. I started from my 
couch, and remembering that the few goods I had in the world 
were contained in that boat, I pulled on a dressing gown, 
and teUing my frightened wife to remain quiet, I rushed out 
to see what could be done; the boat was about a hundred 
yards from the one we occupied, and I had scarce reached it when 
I heard from the ^ot I had just left a rush of men, a few dfrop- 
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ping sihots, and one piercing shriek; the Voice was hers, I m^jied 
hack, hut was received in the arms of several stout ruffians, who 
hound mj hands hehind my hack, ^md threw me on the ground ; • 
the agony of hody I then suffered was great, my anns were all>but 
dislocated, hut what Was it to the racking of my mind ? I called in 
my despair to all and eyery one of my people, hut so well had the 
attack been arranged, and so completely were we surprised that all 
ahlb and willing to strike in my behalf were either cut 
down or served as myself No fiurther violence, however, was 
offered, and as I lay in this- state of fearful helplessnesis^ 
I perceived that the hand of ruffians quietly dispersed^ seem- 
ing either to have effected their object* or been baffied in it. An 
oppressive silence followed the late shrieks and clash of arms ; 
sometimes a moan from one of those bound like myself, or a deep 
breath from one of the wounded beside us« was the only sound. 
I listened in vain for the voice I wanted to hear, and when I called 
out my wife'jB name, my blood was curdled by the vacant silence 
into which my voice died away. At length morning dawned ; I 
had ceased to struggle, from sheer exhaustion, and probably the 
cold air of the morning reduced the swelling in my limbs ; I found 
that I could work my right hand out of its fastenings, and soon re- 
leased myself entirely. In the dim light I sprang into the accom- 
modation boat, and for the fitst moment could distinguish no object: 
groping along I stumbled over a dead body, which I soon recog- 
nised as that of one of the female attendants ; and then a feeble 
voice besought for the love of Alia a little water to drink. I 
brought some. to. the poor sufferer, another of my wife's women, 
and when she had drunk it, bid her tell where was her mistress: 
she pointed to the cabin window. " Now I understand it all!" I 
ejacmkted, '^ she threw herself into the river V* The woman mo- 
tioned that I was right; I left the poor tsreature to her fate, an^ 
rushing out, loudly called to my people, some few who, like my- 
self had broken, their bonds, approached: no one knew any thing 
of their mistress, I dxagged the river in all directions for a quarter 
of a mile, but that day of despair closed on me without a clue to 
my lost one's fate. I found that seven of my people had been 
kiUedx ten wounded, and two carried aw:ay by a band of horse and 
footmen, said to have been not less than two hundred in number : 
all agreed that they were no oommon robbers that we had been 
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V^itched and tracked ; t^ the firing of ^ tmggfige }}oA Was 1^ 
xn^e ruse to draw ode away froiq Malitab> who was the object ol 
the attacl^ s it was mpreoyer said thM; none of the aasaOaats stmpk 
but in self-defj^nop, and that they seemed to have been aaaous fp 
^ecatf^ their fqqpoae wkhout dohig bodSy B\}ai3r to me ^ my fdU 
lowers^ 

Hiey had carried otf th«ir (Mm wotmded atwl kilted, bo tiiat 
we were unable to gain any immediate due as to who, or whttt they 
Were ; from the tracks of their feet they appeared to hate separat* 
ad into twos and threes immediately they got into the long grass 
jungle out of sight of th^ boats « all my people agreed that thpit 
mistress had not been earned off, bo the orael alternative remained 
thai in attempting ta escape, most l^ely in the hope of reaching 
me, she had fallen into tilie river and was drowned. 

AH that day, I have said, we searched, and whik (bin oeoi^ied» 
the fever of my brain was still, but when night again came, ti^en 
indeed I felt the fall desolation of my condition, all the Inttemess 
of my lot ; my people watched me with affectionate Bolieatade, and 
I was averse to act the woman before them ; t^at night agdn no 
sleep caihe to my eyelids, and before dawn we were all agam out, and 
with the aid of the Chief of Bak Palan> (who, aknoed a* anbh an 
occornence in his <!bstrtct, offered ceakms assislKAoe,) we seardied 
high and low for se^end mfles below enr ahdioring gninnd, when 
at length towards evening at no great distsncis from the boats we 
hooked tip the remains of what had been Mahtih Konwar,. 

The sight of her, still beatrtifal in death, trtnll nncomipted, qnite 
bvercame my frame already worn to e^haostion ; i snnk fsoBimglf 
besi,de her, and it v^as long before I could be brought to under- 
stand where I yros and what had occurred : my senses, however, 
came top soon, I took my loved one in my ams aad bure her for 
the last time to her cottch ; there I myself laid her out, attired her 
as if in mockery in her wedding garments, and watted her doorBig 
the night ; while my servants by breaking up some laige bozea^ 
nailed together a rude coffin. Hie sound of the hammoiAg duK« 
bg the night came on my soul as li^ knefl of heer dq)arting spi* 
rit ; it was anguish to look on her, and yet I could not witibdrsw 
my eyes ; before morning a change had come over her cofunte- 
nance, the same calm, sweet smile was there, but the eokrar waa 
changed, corruption was doing i&r^Work,^--the ranker worm wa« 
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idready at play. At BuiuriM the coflBn and the grave were reported 
ready, the former was brought into the cabin ; once again I kissed 
my wife, I threw myself be^e her corpse, and prayed that I could 
have died for her : my aittendants had retired, but fearing something 
wrong from my long dday, they again enteved and gently roused 
me to exertion : as calmly as I could, I took her in my arms, and 
placing her in her last cold narrow abode, I wrapped the snow 
white cloths around her, and for ever in this world bade adieu to her 
who had been the light of my eyes, the darling of my soul. 

While the hd was being fastened down, there I sat, watching 
the movements of those who struck the nails, as if every blow was 
laimed at her, and surely as if every nail entered my own soul. 

They carried her out, and seldom has young wife been carried 
«i)d foUowed to her grave by more sympathizing mourners than 
was Mahtab Konwar, attended by no Christian, but her husband. 

But why should I thus dilate ? why harrow my own soul, and 
again open out the wounds that time has softened though not 
healed ? As I read our beautiM ftmeral service over all that was 
dearest to me on earth, I felt that though she could not come, to me, 
I should go to her, and thatposssibly she was then looking on me, and 
watching, with affectionate sympathy, the gemmae outpourings of my 
broken heart. 

I stopped at the ghat for a we ek ; and enclosed the tomb, 
planiing wild flowers over it, and a girdle of evergreens around ; 
she was nature's own child, as pure, as uncorrupted as nature's self, 
and there she sleeps her last sleep, calmly and unmolested, in no 
burial ground of man, but in the broad plain of Ttk Patau ; the 
heavens for her canopy, all nature for the bounds of her domain. 

The last time I visited the qpot of my angel's earthly slumber, 
I WBS AtiBg aloae on the groumd^ i»,the dusk of the evening : I 
felt fiomethii^ touch my face, and, in the more than woman*^ 
weakness to which I was reduced, I started, and even trembled. 
The vdsti\ m^iWJM: I saw a beautiful butterfly, which has just 
^ntenged ftom its chrysalis ; and this triflii^ incident,, bringing 
^m paJfiftfely before me thje most vivid type of our own resurrection, 
did mow t» r^ease i»y heart fr<»n th?B grave in which it was buri- 
ed, and to cany my ♦hooghts towards a glorious hereafter, than 
pedbaps any tbiDg olfie cQtdcl.IiaTe don^. 
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Glorioug CMature of the tpriog I 

Floating life ! embodied joy ! 
From thy rain bo w- tinctured wiog(6) 

Breathing blias without alloy ! 

Chill ie their heart, their bosom cold. 

And dim their eye to see. 
Who in the heavenly form behold, 

A type of fluttering vanity ! 

DiflTerent far the angel voice ' 

With which to me thou apeakeet. 
When, mounting upward to rejoice 

Thy cold, dark tomb thou breakest ! 

" Sown in corruption" but a worm» 

On earth's dark breast t o perish ; 
'* In glory raised" a beauteous form. 

For Love and Light to cherish ! 

I could haye lingered for e^er b eside the place where my hopes 
laj buried, but I remembered I had still duties to perform, and 
that an immanly yielding to sorrow was not the way to shew thank- 
fulness ibr the treasure that had been lent me, and for the hope 
given by Christianity. , I roused therefore, and tried to employ my- 
self, but soon found that if I could ever regain my elasticity of 
mind, it would not be while occupied in pursuits, so closely as- 
sociated with my last one. Indeed, as I had told ihe/aqir^ but 
one tie bound me to Asia, and that one being severed, I resolved 
to seek a different land. I therefore at once wrote suitably to 
Aziz-u-din, and tendered my resignation ; begging for permission 
to continue my voyage to Bombay, there to embark for Europe. 

In due course I reached Bahawalpur, and there received an- 
swers to my letters ; ^efaqir was kind in the extreme, nothing 
could have been more so, had I been his son, he could not have 
shewn more real commiseration. The answer, however, to my re- 
quest for rukhsat was in . different sort ; it certainly expressed a 
proper feeling for my misfortime, but informed me that my mar- 
riage was an arrangement of my own, and one which in no way con- 
cerned the Sarkdr; that I, and not my wife was the servant of the 
state, and I was told plainly that my request should not be granted. 

Had I not felt that Aziz-u-din was in a measure my security, 
and would probably suffer by my secession, I should without cere- 
mony have decamped, for I felt that while I had acted in eveiy 
way honorably and openly, I had neither been treated fiiirly nor 
courteously, I therefore declined the malam kurse offeiduigs sent by 
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the Maharajah, and replied distinctly, though respectfully, that as I 
had ei^aged to perform a certain duty, I would do it ; although 1 
had neither rec^ved my parw annah of installation, nor had my 
instructions ; but that aft;er I had inspected the border, and done 
what lay in my power for its seciuity, I should then tender my 
resignation ; and I hinted that I meant, if refused leave, to take it> 
I wrote in still plainer terms to the f<iq ir^ telling him that my 
mind was irrerocably made up, and that nothing should detain me 
longer than six months in the country imless it was to be avenged 
on Mahtab's murderers, of which I saw little chance ; though at 
the same time I caused to be proc laimed a reward of ten thousand 
rupees for the simple disclosure, with proof, of the instigator of the 
deed. 

My pen has lost its fluency, and I feel that my task is already 
ended, though I should wish for consistency's sake to finish my ca- 
reer with, credit, to fulfil my engagement and to tell my readers 
how I did so. 



(gcDStcsiL^srsaaDsr 



In reading the foregoing pages, let it be remembered, that they 
are not written to-day; in fact that it was during the year 1840, 
they first appeared in the Delhi Gazette. 

Some of the prophecies given by Bell asis have been realized, 
some ^dsified, by the events that have since occurred ; but on the 
whole, the Adventurer has reason to be satisfied with the extent 
to which his prognostics have been fulfilled. 

The Panjab has been troubl ed, — ^mightily so, — and has only 
been saved from wreck by the g ood faith of the powerful neigh- 
bour ; — ^two, nay three, dynasties have passed away, Runjeet Singh, 
his son, and his grandson have all been gathered to their fathers, 
and the^ man who in the Adventurer's opinion had hardly a 
chance of succeeding to the throne, now reigns with the brother 
Rajahs as his vassals and ministers; with the brother fagirsy as 
equally his humble servants. 
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Widiin tixree i^rt jean bare aft libes^eTe&to occurred ; to^difr^ 
yelope tkeir causes, and to trace out the ejQTectsin all: thmr tia-* 
gic couraC) may fur&khi aa soter^sting chapter in Panjab history, a. 
chapter more startling and more romantic in its realities, than fan-* 
cj eoiiM paint* or imagination conceive. The Adtventuber how- 
ever deab rather with the past than with the {^resent ^ and. indeed 
wo>ald as seldom as possible intrude into the pa^h of the hntonan; 
satisfied with the humbler, though not less usehil„ ta^ o£ noting 
the springs of men's actions, and, by glances at the back scenes oi" 
the Panjab society, account in a measure fei: the peculiarities and 
svpparent inconsistencies of Bikh character. 

History ^ves a mcts9 of events, historical romance onfy ofi^. 
pictures of men and manners, and seeks rather to sketch the inte- 
riorscenesof fife, the details, as regards the Panjib, that seldom^ 
come before Europeans, than to chronicle events that are already 
recorded in the Indian Ukhbars, and other papers of the day. 

Since this first part of the w ork was written, the Adventitreb 
has had opportunity of personally testing the correctness of many 
descriptions and opinions here given : many apologies are due for 
the incompleteness and patchiness of the work as it now stands, 
and it did occur to him to re-write the whole, with the advantage- 
of his further experience and observations^ But not having de- 
tected any material error in what was ab-eady put forth, and not 
having more time at command than he can otherwise dispose of, 
he ventures to give it to tiie public as it ^nnds. 

Suffice it to add, that in obedience to the commands of Raiijit 
Singh, the Advbntdber continued his progress fiom Pak Patan to 
Mult^, and thence visited the ©erajat and the whole Western- 
border up to Peshawar ; that the conduct of the L^l^ur Ruler 
then drove him through one of the passes in the SuHmani range 
into Affghaoistan, just at the time that Shah Sujah was making 
that eflfort for his throne, which ended in his defeat at the battle of 
Kandahar in which BeUasis took a part. That his fortune after- 
wards led him to Kabul and Jal^labdd, and that in the neutml* 
ground of the Khaibar and Peshawar, he experienced some adven- 
tures, which, if the reading public give encouragement,, may htsre- 
after be laid before them. » / «« 
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NOTES. 



(«) « Pdk FaUm'* •« the etttrancB ef purity,** or " th« holy gate 1" (« pak," 
pvre • ** patao," an entrance.) At this place there ia an annual fidr, on ifhich 
occasion a imall, low gateway ia opened, only high enough to admit of a person 
creeping in : on these occasions nnmbers do resort to the spot, as every one who 
cnwlfl through, thereby seeurea an entrance into paradiie. Such was the legend 
I heard near the spotp but I do not know ilf origin. 

(&) *' From thy heavenly tinctured ^nng^ 
Breatlung bliss without alloy.*' 

The wing is the organ of respiration with butterflies. There is a beantifiil Irish 
superstition, that the sight of a white butterfly, at the tinayB of aperMtt's deaths 
betokens the happineM of a departed spiot* 
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ADPITIONAL NOTES. 

[Additional note to Chapter 2d, continuation of the first note, page 28, on the 
French Officers; speaking of Avitable, the note goes on] 

" AviUble is of a diflferent Btamp''— he ha^ ingratiated himwlf with the Bri- 
tish officers who have passed throujjh Peshawar, by his boundless and princely 
hospitality, and it is perhaps excusable to shut their eyes to the faults of a man 
whose salt they had eaten. Less cordial participation la hBlf*bHrbarous ftasts, 
(for champagne does not of Itself constitute civilization,) and a juster picture of 
the man, might seem to some more becoming English officers. 

The most lenient view that can be taken of General Avttable is, to oonai4er 
bim as set ia authority over savage animals^— not as a ruler over reasdnabie be- 
ings—grinding down a race, who bear the yoke with about as good a grace as ** a 
wild bull in a net," and who, catching their ruler for one moment aaleep, would 
soon cease to be governed. But it is to his disgrace that he " acts as a savage 
among savage men,** instead of shewing them that a Christian can wield the iron 
sceptre without staining it by needless cruelty or personal vice ; without follow- 
ing some of the worst fashions of hie worst neighbours. General Avitable baa 
added summary hangings to the native catalogue of punishments, and not a bad 
one either, when properly used ; but the ostentation of adding two or three to 
the string suspended from his gibbet, on special days and festivals, added to a 
very evident habitual carelessness of life, lead one to fear that small puns are 
taken to distinguish between innocence and guilt, and that many a man, ignorant 
of the alleged crime, pays with his life the price of blood, for it is the General's 
system, when,, as often happens, « Sikh, or any other of his own men, disappears 
At or near any village in the Pesh&war tercitory, to fine that village, or to make 
it give up the nmrderer or murderers ; the latter ia the cheapest plan, a victun 
«r victims are given up, and justice is satisfied. 

Still General Avitable has many of the attributes of a good ruler ; be is bold^ 
active, and intelligent* seeing every thing with his own eyes, up early and Hte,. 
he has, at the expence of his own character for humanity, by the terror of his 
name eaved much life. Believed to fear neither man nor devil, he keeps down 
by grim fear, what nothing else wouid keep down, the unruly spirits around him, 
who, if let slip, would riot in carnage ; his severity may therefore be extenuated, 
as the least of two evils ; but no such palliation can be offered for gross senaua- 
lity and indecency, tending to degrade the very name of Christian in the sight of,, 
perhaps, the very worst specimen of God's creatures among whom he dwells.. 
Avitable*s whole system of morals is orieatal, avowedly eschewing force, when 
arti^ce can gain the point, and looking on subjects as made to be squeezed ; ia 
person he is tall and stout, with biuhy beard, whiskers and moustache, marked 
with the small-pox, and with a coarse and unprepossessing countenance, exhi- 
biting at times the worst passiona of man^ but again lighted up into even a 
pleasing expression : of no education, bat with strong natural sense and ability, 
he has acquired a good knowledge of Persian and of the Panjabi dialect.. 
Strangely influencing those around him, and influenced by them, hie history i» 
a curious study, and when his own generation haft paaaed away, will hardly ba- 
believed. 
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(Additional note to Chapter 3rd, page 86, after the words, '< The Gora Teg 
Bahadur -was put to death.^) 

This name signifies " Zord p/* <Ae Stoord;" an appellation which gave of- 
fence to Aurangzeb, who desired the Guru to adopt some other name. The 
leader refused, saying, ** Ton will find that my son will verify the title, and con- 
quer by the sword." And so he did, transforming the meek and oppressed 
Sikhs into the bold and oppressive Singhs. 

[Additional note to Chapter 3rd to come in after the words " Most are child- 
less, and a large family is never found," page 37 . ] 

A curious illustration of this remark is, that Rajah Sachet Singh has been 
three times married, and has no children ; while his brothers, who have each 
been four times married, have each but two sons : those of Dhyan Singh being 
the well known Hera Singh, and Jowahir Singh, those of Gulab Singh were 
TJdam Singh, killed by the fall of a gateway when Nao Nihal also perished, and 
Jowahir Singh, now alive. Dhyan Singh, indeed, is said to have had more 
than one daughter, who, according to the laws of hia tribe; perished immediately 
after birth. 
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